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A NEW EPOCH IN RURAL QUEBEC 
HORACE MINER 


ABSTRACT 


The rural French-Canadian community of St. Denis, studied intensively in 1936-37, was revisited 
during 1949. Social change was analyzed with a view to establishing the trends in rural Quebec and in 
order to test hypotheses based on the previous study. It was found that the once largely self-sufficient 
community had moved toward greater interdependence with the outside world, most markedly in pro- 
duction and communication technology. Demographic changes were also found. Unanticipated changes 
were caused by Dominion and provincial programs which brought considerable cash income into the 
community without requiring any fundamental change in the social structure. This new income pro- 


vided means of fulfilling needs which previously had to go unfilled. 


In 1936-37 the author made a detailed 
study of the small rural French-Canadian 
parish of St. Denis de Kamouraska,' lo- 
cated on the south shore of the St. Law- 
rence River about ninety miles east of 
Quebec city. This particular community 
was selected because of the long-estab- 
lished, traditional character of its culture. 
Even at the time of the study, however, 
cultural changes were already apparent. 
A new socioeconomic group of nonfarmers 
was developing, for whom the traditional 
ways were inadequate. For this group, 
urban and English culture traits were in- 
creasingly desirable. 

The local social organization, basically 
that of the seventeenth century,” was actu- 
ally the cause of the emergence of this 


1 Horace Miner, St. Denis: A French-Canadian 
Parish (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939). The population was 700 persons in, 1937. 


2Horace Miner, “Changes in Rural French- 
Canadian Culture,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XLIV (1938), 365-78. 


latter group. The large-family system, aver- 
aging ten children to a family, was techno- 
logically necessary and religiously manda- 
tory. Life was organized around the annual 
religio-economic cycle of activities, co-ordi- 
nate with the seasons, and around a cyclical 
family system which maintained a fairly 
constant ratio of people to the land.* As 
well integrated as the structure appeared, 
it was not self-contained but required the 
emigration of two-thirds of the surviving 
offspring each generation. It was this proc- 
ess which had brought the French to Que- 
bec, which had spread the French-Canadi- 
ans on all the available arable land of the 
province, and which had helped populate 
many of the cities of Quebec and New 
England. In 1936, all these outlets were 
virtually closed. The population excess was 
dammed up in the rural areas but looked 
cityward for solutions to its problems. 

3 Horace Miner, “The French-Canadian Family 


Cycle,” American Sociological Review, III (1938), 
700-708. 
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The author revisited St. Denis during 
two weeks of the summer of 1949. The 
changes which had occurred in the parish 
since the original study were so marked 
that their documentation and analysis were 
undertaken. Let it be immediately stated 
that the amount of change exceeded the 
expectation based on the previous study of 
the community. The nonlanded children 
of farmers were not even the principal 
group affected by the changes. True, the 
old problem of population surplus was still 
responsible for much innovation, but the 
changes wrought in Canadian national eco- 
nomic*life by the war were the significant 
variables. 

Military mobilization did not really af- 
fect the parish, as was to be expected from 
a knowledge of the people. Participation in 
World War I had been slight, only seven 
men having been in the service. In the sec- 
ond war the French-Canadian farmers were 
protected from the draft and did not iden- 
tify themselves enough with the political 
interests of the English to volunteer. In 
point of fact, it was found that, during 
World War II, five sons of St. Denis had 
been in the army and three had been 
overseas. Parishioners were vague as to the 
identity of their soldiers and knew virtually 
nothing of their experiences. 


CHANGES IN MATERIAL CULTURE 


The returning visitor to St. Denis is im- 
mediately struck with the changes in ma- 
terial culture. The principal road to the 
parish, once rough and graveled, is now 
part of the macadam-surfaced route from 
Quebec to Gaspé. The automobiles of 
Canadian and American tourists stream 
through the community, out of which a 
motorcycle policeman now operates on road 
patrol. The two hundred and fifty autos 
which passed through the village during 
one hour on July 4 inescapably impressed 
the residents with the date of that Ameri- 
can holiday. Few tourists stop in the parish, 
however, except to purchase gasoline at one 
of the two pumps.* 

The road means easier egress from the 
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community. Year-round autobus service is 
now available. Eight trucks and sixteen 
other automobiles, including three jeeps, 
are now owned by parishioners, in con- 
trast to the five automobiles which were 
in St. Denis in 1937.5 The number of 
farmers who have bought tractors in- 
creased from two to thirteen in the same 
period. The dual utility of the horse for 
transportation and field work is still re- 
tained to a degree with the tractor. It is 
not an unusual sight to see farmers driving 
their tractors to town. On the other hand, 
the oxcart has disappeared from the roads. 

In front of many of the houses along the 
road one now finds rural mailboxes. Any 
farmer living more than a mile from the 
office of the postmistress can secure a box 
and mail delivery for life by paying $4.00. 
Most families have availed themselves of 
the service. The roads are now also paral- 
leled by electric and telephone lines. There 
are forty telephones in the parish, whereas 
formerly there were two. While in 1936 
almost no farms had electricity, now they 
are practcially all electrified. Electrification 
has brought the radio into almost every 
home. Even electric washing machines and 
refrigerators, while not general, are to be 
found in many a farmhouse. There are 
some fifteen electric milking machines in 
the parish, a complete innovation. Local 
explanation for their introduction is that 
they facilitate the work of women who have 
many small children. “They are not expen- 
sive; only cost a couple of hundred dollars,” 
commented one farmer, who twelve years 
ago operated on an almost completely self- 
subsistent basis. He has just finished build- 
ing a forty-by-eighty-foot modern barn, the 
materials for which cost $5,000.00. 

Farm technology has felt still further 
changes. Threshing by horsepower, which 


4One of these pumps sold 22,000 imperial gal- 
lons of gasoline in 1948, including that for farm use. 


5 The number of motor vehicles registered in the 
Province of Quebec rose only from 197,917 to 298,- 
688 between 1937 and 1947 (1948 Statistical Year 
Book [Quebec: Department of Trade and Com- 
merce], p. 485). 
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was general, has completely given way to 
threshers operated by electric motors or 
gasoline engines. The same threshing ma- 
chine may still be employed with the new 
power source. Milk was separated at the 
local butter factory in 1936. Electrified 
farms now have their own separators. 

Houses may now be supplied with run- 
ning water, provided by electric pumps 
and water from the old wells, and wash 
basins and toilets are found even on farms. 
Clothes are purchased from the store or, 
most commonly, from mail-order houses, 
and homemade homespun clothes, once 
typical, are now uncommon, for both men 
and women want to dress like city people. 

Some farm wives even buy their bread 
from the wagon which passes their door 
semiweekly, instead of baking it them- 
selves. Commercial soap flakes, such as 
“Surf,” are used in households which were 
once entirely dependent upon homemade 
soap. Ice cream, not eaten in 1936, has 
become a popular food.® 

Material change is also found on an or- 
ganized community basis. The road through 
the village is illuminated by street lights, 
and the church has a new electric organ. 
On the beach, where a small summer col- 
ony once represented the sins of the city 
incarnate, a new chapel has arisen. There 
a priest says daily Masses during the sum- 
mer. The small resort hotel has burned, 
and the curé has successfully obstructed 
attempts to renew this focus of undesirable 
transients. The half-dozen beach cottages 
of 1936 have increased to two-score sum- 
mer dwellings occupied by respectable fam- 
ilies. As was already true in 1936, new 
construction does not follow the traditional 
architectural pattern but copies that of the 
city. 

The county fair in 1949 exemplified the 
changes which have occurred since 1936. 
Visitors now arrive predominantly by auto- 
mobile instead of by carriage. Major com- 
mercial exhibits have shifted from tomb- 

6 The consumption of ice cream in the province 


almost trebled between 1938 and 1947 (1948 Statis- 
tical Year Book, p. 364). 


stones and wood stoves to electric water- 
heaters, refrigerators, milkers, pumps, sepa- 
rators, and radios. Wood stoves are still 
shown beside electric and oil stoves. Over- 
stuffed suites of furniture are on display 
to tempt the farm wife, and farm ma- 
chinery is set out as bait to draw her 
husband. 

The exhibits of preserved foods and gar- 
den produce show no marked alteration, 
nor does the livestock competition. The 
sewn and woven articles in the competitive 
displays, however, are far from the tra- 
ditional patterns and forms. Linen towels 
are all that seem to have persisted. Lace- 
trimmed underclothes are boldly exhibited. 
Bridge-table covers and zippered, woolen 
baby-wrappers are popular items, along 
with knitted garments, which were already 
in evidence in 1936. The wheel of chance 
and the ball-throwing booth of the earlier 
fair have mushroomed to some thirty con- 
cessions. Over half the booths contain 
games of chance of one sort or another, 
including bingo. Four “sledge and bell” 
tests of strength provide an outlet for the 
competitive and exhibitionist desires of the 
young men. 


ECONOMY 


The shift from horsepower to electricity 
and gasoline in the fields of transportation 
and farm technology highlights the grow- 
ing dependence of St. Denis upon the wider 
society of Canada and the Western world. 
All the other changes noted in the material 
culture were also departures from an econ- 
omy of community self-sufficiency. The in- 
creasing dependence upon the outside world 
implies other local changes necessary to the 
interdependent nature of units in the larger 
society. 

Changes in farm production clearly show 
this outside influence. Data are not avail- 
able for St. Denis itself, but statistics for 
the county of Kamouraska may be taken 
as representative.’ Basic crops changed 


7The author is indebted to Professor Charles 
Gagné for his assistance in securing the crop and 
livestock data. 
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little, in contrast to minor ones. Hay and 
oats are still the major crops, occupying 
about go per cent of the cropland. Between 
1941 and 1948, farm acreages devoted to 
oats remained about constant, and those 
in hay increased only 4 per cent. Wheat 
acreage declined a third between 1941 and 
1947 but rose 10 per cent the following 
year. Barley acreage had doubled by 1947 
and continued to increase thereafter. Live- 
stock also showed marked changes. The 
number of hogs increased 40 per cent over 
the seven years. Cattle increased 13 per 
cent, primarily milk cows, cattle for slaugh- 
ter being unimportant. Consistent with 
technological shifts, the number of horses 
decreased almost 10 per cent. 

The Dominion government, in 1941, 
undertook a program designed to curtail 
wheat production and increase that of live- 
stock and dairy products. Through pub- 
licity, marketing quotas, and agricultural 
subsidies, the production of pork and milk 
was more than doubled, and the contribu- 
tion of wheat to farm income was halved. 
Annual Canadian bacon exports to Eng- 
land rose from 192 million to nearly 700 
million pounds between 1937 and 1944.8 

Most of this striking change in the Do- 
minion agricultural economy is accounted 
for by increased livestock production in the 
Prairie Provinces, which began a reversion 
to wheat even before the end of the war. 
While the role of Kamouraska County was 
a minor one, it is clear that the agricultural 
changes in the county directly reflected the 
Dominion program. Not only was there a 
shift in production patterns in St. Denis, 
but agricultural products suddenly repre- 
sented greatly increased purchasing power. 
Between 1938 and 1947, the value of field 
crops in Quebec rose 140 per cent, and the 
value of hogs 180 per cent. The cost-of- 
living index, however, rose only a third 
during the period.® This increment was not 


8V. C. Fowke, “Canadian Agriculture in the 
Postwar World,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, CCLIII (1947), 
46-47. 

9 1948 Statistical Year Book, pp. 337, 347, 544. 


the only source of increased real income. 

Since 1927 there has been a joint Do- 
minion and province old age pension plan 
for needy persons over seventy years of 
age. St. Denis, with 6.6 per cent of the 
population over seventy, has a relatively 
large number of persons. receiving these 
pensions. The pension was raised from 
$25.00 to $30.00 a month in 1947. 

The Canadian Family Allowances Act of 
1944 had even more effect on St. Denis. 
Under the original act, lower-income fami- 
lies received from $5.00 to $8.00 a month 
per child under sixteen years of age. The 
amount varied upward with the age of the 
child but was reduced for the fourth and 
succeeding children. Benefits declined pro- 
gressively for higher-income groups." St. 
Denis, with its average of ten children per 
family, has experienced a marked increase 
in cash income from this source. Even the 
clauses of the act which reduced the pay- 
ment scale for large families have recently 
been eliminated. 

This legislation is of major importance 
in understanding the shift from self-suf- 
ficiency in Quebec. The religiously sanc- 
tioned large family was also a prerequisite 
for farm operation with the traditional 
technology of hand labor. Mechanization 
was blocked by the large-family system, 
as the greater efficiency of the machine 
could not make itself felt through decreas- 
ing the number of family farm workers. 
Now it is possible to mechanize the farm 
and also to rear a large family. The in- 
creased value of farm products has, of 
course, the same effect. The stability of the 
market is felt to be less certain, however, 
than the family allowance. 

The increased cash income of St. Denis 
has had ramifying effects in the local econ- 
omy. One young man who was an unem- 
ployed and unhappy bachelor in 1936 has 


10Harry M. Cassidy, “The Canadian Social 
Services,” Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences, CCLIII (1947), 194- 
95. 
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become a life insurance salesman and is 
happily married. Almost half the parish- 
joners are now insured with him. Several 
other young men have since become repre- 
sentatives of insurance companies. 

A major development has been in the 
organization and expansion of co-opera- 
tives. This change is the direct product of 
intense promotion from outside the parish. 
The co-operative movement is a half-cen- 
tury old in Quebec, but its development 
has been slow and irregular. Co-operative 
organization was encouraged from the start 
by provincial legislation, and the move- 
ment was marked in Quebec by a tendency 
to organize from the top down. The credit 
union, organized provincially, and county 
and parish fire insurance mutuals were the 
only Quebec co-operatives to escape the 
effects of failure and disillusionment during 
the twenties. 

La Coopérative Fédérée de Québec was 
reorganized in 1930 and the whole move- 
ment given new impetus. Since 1932 the 
provincial government has directly subsi- 
dized the promotion of the Caisse Popu- 
laire, which is the principal mutual savings 
and loan association. Consumers’ co-oper- 
atives have been particularly slow in de- 
veloping. The heterogeneity of large urban 
centers and the conservatism of the rural 
villages made these communities particu- 
larly difficult to organize.’* In 1940, how- 
ever, provincial promoters succeeded in 
interesting a group of parishioners of St. 
Denis to purchase, on a co-operative basis, 
the only significant general retail store in 
the parish. The enterprise is now shared by 
275 members, including people from almost 
all families in the parish and even some 
from the three neighboring parishes, one of 
which has a co-operative store of its own. 
L’Active, as the co-operative is called, also 
operates a nonprofit mill for the benefit of 
the members. Even building materials and 
plumbing are purchased through L’Active, 


12 Albert Fancher, “Co-operative Trends in 
Canada,” Annals of the Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences, CCLIII (1947), 184-89. 
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at substantial savings. In 1949, assets 
amounted to $46,300.00, against which a 
$14,560.00 debt is carried. Gross sales were 
approximately $140,000.00 in 1948, repre- 
senting an increase of 59 per cent over the 
first year’s gross. Shares in L’Active sell for 
$5.00 and no member may have more than 
forty shares. Membership may actually be 
secured for $1.00, the complete share being 
paid for from subsequent dividends. Three 
per cent interest is paid on all obligations. 
The annual dividend paid to each member 
is based on the amount purchased by him 
at the store during the year. The dividend 
rate has been increasing by 1 per cent a 
year and in 1949 amounted to 8 per cent. 
The manager, who is a native of St. Denis, 
does not bill his members, who purchase 
largely on credit, action to collect being 
taken only on long-standing debts. Yet, 
at the end of January, 1949, only $1,900.00 
was outstanding. Rarely do the members 
collect their interest or dividends, prefer- 
ring to let their investment increase. 

The Caisse Populaire is the only bank in 
St. Denis today, having replaced the for- 
mer, small, private banking enterprise. The 
Caisse operates out of the private dwelling 
of its woman manager, who also runs a 
small drugstore in another room of the 
house. Beginning with 93 members and 
assets of $9,000.00 in 1940, the Caisse of 
St. Denis now has 423 members and assets 
of $200,000.00. Loans to parishioners 
amount to $21,000.00.!* Between L’Active 
and the Caisse Populaire, the average fam- 
ily in St. Denis has $2,000.00 invested in 
co-operative enterprise. In addition, the 
local butter factory has also become a co- 
operative, owned by the farmers who once 
sold their cream to the proprietor. 

13 The experience of the Caisse Populaire of St. 
Denis is fairly typical of peoples’ banks throughout 
Quebec. The number of such banks almost doubled 
between 1940 and 1946; the number of depositors 
more than trebled. Assets rose 600 per cent. While 
the assets of the St. Denis Caisse are somewhat 
above the Quebec average, loans outstanding are 
only a quarter of the average amount (1945-46 


Statistical Year Book, p. 535; 1948 Yearbook, p. 
580). 
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OLD WAYS AMONG THE NEW 


Increased communication between St. 
Denis and the outside world is also re- 
flected in the growth of correspondence by 
mail. The number of letters entering and 
leaving the parish has almost doubled since 
1936.'* Parcel post has also increased with 
augmented mail-order buying. In spite of 
the increased use of the mail, the postmis- 
tress continues to antagonize her counter- 
parts in neighboring, more urban parishes 
by refusing to keep the official Quebec 
postal hours at the post office located in 
her residence. She insists that, if the mail 
train arrives so late that mail cannot be 
distributed before closing time, she must 
remain open later. In defense of her prac- 
tice of opening the office early, she says, 
“Can I expect people who go to ear!y Mass 
to come back to the village later to get 
their mail?” Her relationship with parish- 
ioners remains personal, despite outside 
pressures. 

There are other indications of the growth 
of the habit of reading.4® Between 1936 
and 1946, the number of subscriptions to 
daily newspapers increased one-third. The 
strongly religious L’Action catholique con- 
tinued to hold three-quarters of the sub- 
scribers. The proportion of subscribers who 
take papers which directly or indirectly 
support the Liberal party has remained 
about constant, in spite of the rise to 
national power of the Liberal French-Ca- 
nadian, Prime Minister St. Laurent. The 
traditional division between Conservatives 
and Liberals in the parish was likewise little 


14 Calculated from monthly stamp sales and a 
count of incoming mail on one day. 


15 The only error in St. Denis: A French-Canadi- 
an Parish known to the author is the statement 
that “a generation ago, half of the men in the 
parish could not sign their names” (p. 35; see also 
pp. 73-74). The statement was based on the fact 
that parishioners did not sign the church register 
at various rites de passage. This the curé inter- 
preted as indicative of illiteracy. It now appears 
that an indeterminate number did not sign be- 
cause previous curés may have been lax in asking 
them to sign. It is, however, true that even now 
a few parishioners can write their names only when 
they are spelled out for them. 


altered by the introduction of the unsought 
privilige of woman suffrage. Women do ex- 
ercise their right to vote, and it is even 
rumored that some wives do not vote as 
their husbands do. 

A new doctor has just come to the neigh- 
boring parish of St. Philippe, making five 
medical practitioners now immediately 
available to St. Denis, in addition to two 
dentists. Even in 1936, the sole doctor had 
replaced the sage femme at childbirth. 
With the increase in the number of prac- 
titioners, the remmancheur, or bonesetter, 
has been forced to discontinue his practice, 
which has long been illegal. His daughter 
is a nurse and is said to use some of her 
father’s skills still. Folk remedies remain 
in use, particularly when the doctor fails 
to effect a cure. One local farmer, stricken 
with rheumatism, tried to find relief through 
prescribed medicine and by wearing a brass 
chain on his right wrist, but to no avail. 
He then went to a Quebec hospital, a step 
taken only in grave emergencies in 1936. 

The church continues to act as an agent 
in the control of nature. In early August, 
1949, the parish was threatened by a 
plague of grasshoppers. Masses were said 
in the various quarters of the community, 
and religious processions were organized to 
pray for deliverance. The grasshoppers de- 
parted. Late in the summer a severe drought 
caused the bishop to request that Masses be 
sung throughout the province “for the fruits 
of the earth.” The rains came before the 
local Mass was scheduled, but, as the curé 
pointed out, all areas had not yet been so 
fortunate. 

The curé, who has long been ill, attrib- 
utes the strength he has gained to the 
prayers of his parishioners. He is still not 
well enough to give the sermons, however. 
The priest who replaces him in the pulpit 
chose for his theme, during the summer 
months, the distinction between proper 
veneration and prayer and improper super- 
natural beliefs and practices.1* The power 


16 Basically, he assailed those supernatural prac- 
tices which were defined as “magical” in the 1936 
study, St. Denis. While there was some understand- 
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of the saints was clearly limited to inter- 
cession. Their physical representation in 
statues was likened to “pictures of ances- 
tors,” with no power residing in them. The 
primacy of the high altar over those of the 
saints was stressed. Folk beliefs in methods 
of foretelling events and working magical 
cures were derided. 


DEMOGRAPHY 


The demographic changes!’ in St. Denis 
are less obvious than those in the material 
culture, but, nonetheless, they have been 
profound. The population had been declin- 
ing regularly from 1871 to 1931, but be- 
tween 1936 and 1946 the parish experi- 
enced a 13 per cent increase.1® The aver- 
age annual birth rate for the decade 1937- 
46 was 28.4 births per 1,000 population, 
an increase over the 24 per 1,000 rate of 
the previous decade.’® The rural birth rate 
throughout Quebec experienced the same 
trend.?° 

For the forty-year period up to 1937, 25 
per cent of the deaths in St. Denis were at 
ages of less than one year; 33 per cent 
under five years; 43 per cent under twenty- 
five years. For the period between 1937 and 
1948,71 these percentages changed to 17 
per cent under one year, 18.7 per cent 
under five years, and 22.8 per cent under 
twenty-five years. Not only has the mor- 
tality of infants and young persons been 
thus reduced, but the total life-expectancy 
of those who reach the age of twenty-four 
years has increased from 65.3 to 72.1 years. 
The county and province show the same 


able adverse Catholic reaction to this section of 
the book when it appeared, these sermons given 
twelve years later and begun before the author’s 
return seem to substantiate the earlier record. 


17 The author is indebted to Curé Joseph Laforet, 
who made the local records available. 


18 It declined from 980 to 691. The population 
was 700 in 1936; 792 in 1946. 


19 The birth rate now approximates the aver- 
age annual rate of 28.9/1,000 for 1907—16. 


20 30.6/1,000 in 1926-35; 36.4/1,000 in 1946 
(1948 Statistical Year Book, p. 120). 


21 Data consisted of 123 deaths. 


sort of change. Infant mortality in Kamou- 
raska County, however, has decreased more 
rapidly than the rural average.?? Change in 
this direction was noted at the time of the 
earlier study.?? Its apparent suddenness is 
partly a product of the long-time period 
for which the earlier death rates were com- 
puted. 

The general health improvement indi- 
cated by altered mortality is possibly also 
reflected in the increased birth rate, as a 
result of fewer miscarriages. Birth control 
is not practiced, but the mother of a poor 
family may welcome, rather than seek to 
avoid, a natural miscarriage. Still, the in- 
creasing birth rate and the declining infant 
mortality have led to a 43 per cent increase 
in the number of children in St. Denis 
under the age of fifteen. Other age cate- 
gories also show shifts. 

During the last decade, there was a con- 
tinuation of the emigration of persons be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty- 
five, but at a much reduced rate.** A larger 
proportion of the farm children remained 
in the community. The fact that there were 
43 per cent more women between the ages 
of twenty-five and thirty-nine in 1946 than 
there were in 1936 is a potentially signifi- 
cant factor in the increased birth rate. 

As brides settle in their husbands’ par- 
ishes, it is the marriage rate of local men 
which is significant for the birth rate in 
St. Denis. The number of local male resi- 
dents who marry each year is difficult to 
ascertain, as marriages are performed and 
recorded in the parish of the bride. An in- 
crease in the number of new families in the 


22 The Kamouraska rate was 74.7/1,000 in 1936 
and 47.5/1,000 in 1945. The provincial rate fell 
from 82.6/1,000 to 62/1,000 during the same pe- 
riod. Rural and urban rates became about equal 
(1948 Statistical Year Book, pp. 131-32). 


23 St. Denis, pp. 79, n. 10, and 249. 


24In 1936, the age group between twenty-five 
and thirty-four years equaled 60 per cent of the 
group between fifteen and twenty-four years. By 
1947 this percentage had risen to 91. Only 24 per 
cent of those who were between fifteen and twenty- 
four years of age in 1936 had emigrated by 1947, 
and 4 per cent had died. 
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parish is indirectly indicated by the rise 
in the local birth rate as well as by the 
general increase in marriage rates during 
the war. Matches between parishioners 
have increased,” but otherwise girls have 
gone farther afield to find mates.”* 

Up until 1941 the greatest number of 
marriages in the parish in any year had 
been seven. There were ten marriages in 
that year, presumably influenced by con- 
scription. In 1944 there were sixteen mar- 
riages, an increase attributable to the war 
and encouraged by the Family Allowances 
Act of the same year. The marriage rate 
of Kamouraska County shows the same up- 
surge in 1944.27 There was no comparable 
change for the province as a whole.”® 

The marriage rates for the province and 
county have been generally, but irregu- 
larly, increasing.2® This trend, previously 
operative in St. Denis, was not discernible 
there over the last decade,*° in spite of the 
unusually large number of marriages in 
1941 and 1944. The proportion of the local 
population which is of marriageable age 
has increased much more rapidly than has 
the number of marriages. It is obvious that 
even the expanded economy is still proving 
quite insufficient to provide an economic 
base for the marriage of children who do 


25 They were 29 per cent of all marriages in St. 
Denis in 1898—1936 and 35.6 per cent for the period 
1937-48. 

26 The proportion of marriages in which the 
groom came from within twenty miles of St. Denis 
was 84 per cent for the forty-year period prior to 
1937. Since then, only 77 per cent of the grooms 
have come from within that radius. 


27 1943: 8.0 marriages per 1,000 population; 
1944: 9.1 marriages per 1,000 population; 1945: 
7.1 marriages per 1,000 population. 


28 1948 Statistical Year Book, p. 110. 


29 The marriage rate of Quebec increased from 
6/1,000 population in 1934 to 10.1/1,000 in 1946. 
The rate for Kamouraska County rose from 4.7 to 
8.0 over the same period (1935 Statistical Year 
Book, p. 97; 1948 Year Book, pp. 110, 116). 


30 1907-16: 4.5 marriages per 1,000 population; 
1917-26: §.5 marriages per 1,000 population; 
1927-36: 6.6 marriages per 1,000 population; 
1937-48: 6.7 marriages per 1,000 population. 
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not remain on the farm. A high proportion 
of unmarried persons in the population has 
long been typical of the region.®! If emi- 
gration continues to be impossible for so 
many, the growing group of unmarried 
adults will soon cause a decline in the local 
birth rate. 
CONCLUSIONS 


It would appear valuable to begin the 
concluding analysis with a brief restate- 
ment of the conclusions drawn in 1937 
as to social change in St. Denis. The focus 
of the earlier study was the community, 
and, in so far as the larger society impinged 
upon it, influences from urban English cul- 
ture were dealt with as constants. 

The local problem of population pressure 
loomed large in 1937. Nonlanded sons of 
the parish and even farm girls, the future 
of most of whom lay outside the parish, 
looked to the cities and towns for ultimate 
establishment. At the very least, urban 
ways of life were of value in making a 
local, nonfarm adjustment. Urban traits 
had increasing prestige value. The group 
for whom the old ways were no longer ade- 
quate constituted a disorganizing element 
in the total community. 

Specific trends, recognized at the time, 
were those toward increasing literacy, de- 
creasing infant mortality, and the decline 
of folk medicine. A very slow decline in 
the birth rate was also noted, owing to the 
increasing proportion of unmarried persons 
in the population. The increasing depend- 
ence of the local society upon industrial 
civilization was clear in technology, styles, 
food, and amusements. 

Comparing the projected view of the 
future with what actually took place, the 
nature and direction of change were no 
surprise. The increased birth rate is one 
exception. The increase, apparently a re- 
sult of the war, appears to be a temporary 
phenomenon. If we search for other un- 
foreseen aspects of change, several things 
stand out with regard to the amount of 
change and the form which it took. 


31 St. Denis, p. 27. 
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In spite of the fact that the 1937 analy- 
sis of borrowed English words showed the 
major diffusion to be in technical and me- 
chanical items, the rapidity of technological 
change has been greater than would have 
been anticipated. In addition, these borrow- 
ings have affected farm families more than 
was expected. Finally, the development of 
co-operatives was not foreseen. The pro- 
vincial and Dominion governments were 
the principal agents of change in each of 
the above cases. The co-operatives de- 
veloped in a congenial setting, but through 
the agency of provincial organizers and in 
terms of an expanded money economy. 

Other unexpected alterations are directly 
associated with the relatively sudden de- 
velopment of large cash incomes in the 
parish. This change was stimulated and 
made possible by the Dominion govern- 
ment. It is particularly noteworthy that 
the economic shift took place with very 
little alteration in the old pattern of pro- 
duction. High prices, subsidies, and family 
and old age allowances poured cash into 
the parish. The principal production change 
was the increase in hogs, a relatively simple 
matter.3? It was possible to be conservative 
and still reap cash benefits. There has been 
no boom in the sense of greatly increased 
operation on credit. 

What was the cash used for? Where ad- 
ditional farms were available, they were 
purchased. Buildings were repaired. More 
children were sent away to school. All 
this could have been anticipated, if the 
Dominion economic action had been con- 
sidered and foreseen. But _ telephones, 
plumbing, tractors, washing machines, store 
clothes, milking machines—what brought 
these items into the self-subsistent econ- 
omy? 

Referring to changes evident in 1937, 
the following comment was made: “Many 
of the old culture traits are so closely allied 


32 Two sows, averaging two litters of fifteen 
shoats each, bring one farmer $3,000.00 a year. 
Previously he had raised only enough pork for 
his family’s needs. 
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to the thrifty, close-family economy that 
they have resisted change to a remarkable 
degree.”®* The lack of resistance in the en- 
suing period was not based on fundamental 
alterations in the local social structure. The 
“thrifty, close-family economy” suddenly 
produced cash profits beyond the require- 
ment of the old system. This increment was 
used to facilitate the labor of the farm. 

One compelling reason for farm families 
to depart from the old technology is clear. 
There has been a growing resistance among 
convent-educated, unmarried girls to the 
assuming of the burden of bearing and 
rearing a family of ten while cooking, 
housekeeping, gardening, milking, spinning, 
weaving, making clothes, and helping with 
the harvests and threshing. One hears dis- 
cussed, for the first time, the problem of 
“keeping the children on the farms.” The 
modernization of the farm is partly in re- 
sponse to this problem. A decade ago, the 
farm inheritor and his wife were to be 
envied. Any awareness of “conveniences” 
was not expressed in terms of desirability. 
The traditional family economy was such 
that the acquisition of such gadgets was 
almost literally unthinkable. The desir- 
ability of conveniences, now available, 
finds wide expression today. In the present 
glow of economic expansion, a girl can 
assert her preference for an easier life. 
When the fact of increased population pres- 
sure is felt in increased difficulty in getting 
married, the lot of a farm wife may still 
seem preferable to spinsterhood. But the 
farm wife will continue to want mechanical 
assistance. 

What does the future hold for St. Denis? 
Certainly, there will be more change in the 
direction originally indicated—increasing 
dependence upon the surrounding indus- 
trial civilization and all that this implies. 
The development of a population surplus 
seems destined to continue. A greater pro- 
portion of the youth is remaining in the 
parish but creates no burden at the moment 
because of the economic expansion. But 


33 St. Denis, p. 233. 
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now not only is St. Denis dependent upon 
the outside world for the placing of her 
surplus population, but also her local econ- 
omy is tied to world markets and govern- 
mental aid. The national economic out- 
look, however, is doubtful. Canadian agri- 
cultural life can be maintained at its pres- 
ent status only if depressed world areas 
become markets for agricultural produce or 
if there is an increase in industrialization 
and urbanization. The alternative is in- 
creasing national self-sufficiency.** We 
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shall not venture to make predictions 
where economists withhold judgment, but 
it is apparent that St. Denis will pay for 
her conveniences with vicissitudes she never 
knew before. This is no nostalgic plaint, for 
the seeds of change were in the local system 
itself. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


34 Fowke, op. cit., p. 51; see also W. Burton Hurd, 
“Demographic Trends in Canada,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ences, CCLIII (1947), 14-15. 
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WHERE IS THE MODERN SOCIOLOGY OF CONFLICT? 
JESSIE BERNARD 


ABSTRACT 


In the last two or three decades interactional sociology has suffered relative to cultural sociology in 
the United States. The sociological theory of conflict, for example, remains essentially where Simmel 
left it; Communists, on the other hand, have assiduously cultivated this field. The comparative neg- 
lect of the sociology of conflict may be for the following reasons: cultural explanations of sociological 
phenomena are easier on our own personalities than interactional ones; sociologists have wished to 
avoid identification with Marxism or socialism; there is a widespread fear that, if one studies conflict, 
he is aggravating, advocating, or approving it; powerful fighting organizations ‘do not want to see a 
science of conflict developed; we do not wish to face the existence of certain conflicts; and, finally, the 
difficulty in securing adequate data is very great. In spite of these obstacles, the establishment of an 
Institute of Conflict Analysis is urged for both theoretical and practical purposes. 


I fifth columns, deceit, fraud?! We have 
Over the last two decades there has been ¢%Cellent descriptions and analyses of 
a great burgeoning of cultural sociology lynchings, strikes, riots, and war. But the 
in the United States. As an explanatory ™0st important modern conflicts are not 
and analytic tool the concept of culture has necessarily fought on the level of overt 
become almost as important in sociology as violence. Yet American sociologists in re- 
in anthropology itself. On the dynamic side, ent years have been content to leave the 
invention and change have engaged the scientific study of conflict where Simmel 
attention of sociological researchers. On eft it. Therefore, when the Communists 
the static side, the structural aspects of turned their battery of conflict techniques 
community—particularly class and caste— © us, we had no theory to cover modern 
have become a fad. Almost everyone now- ©Nflict situations. Did the sociologists have 
adays is studying some phase of class in nything creative to offer in the cold war? 
whatever research he is working on. There Psychological warfare is still infantile; so- 
can, of course, be no legitimate objection iological warfare, embryonic. Animal soci- 
to this work. ologists can tell us how to exterminate rats 
On the other hand, the more strictly in- Sociologically. Germany, which had devel- 
teractional phases of sociology have suf- oped a strong school of conflict sociologists 
fered relatively because of this preoccupa- (perhaps apologists would be more accu- 
tion with the cultural aspects. The theory Tate) in addition to the Marxist hey 
of conflict and of competition particularly Perfected the science of community de- 
has suffered in the hands of recent Amer- Struction—genocide. American sociologists, 
ican socialogists; since the time of such except for the Marxists, who have added 
early pioneers as Small, Park, and Ross, little to the original Marxian formulas, 
little progress has been made. Where, for have, it seems, conspicuously avoided the 
example—to limit our discussion to the whole field of the theory of conflict. No 
neglect of a theory of conflict—are the 1Since this article was written, an interesting 
American sociological analyses and scien- analysis of “Some Social Functions of Ignorance,” 
tific measures of sabotage, boring from by Wilbert E. Moore and 
saps Sociologica eview, De- 
within, the use of “fronts,” the Trojan PPpeared (American me 
s aed cember, 1949, pp. 787-95), which includes some 
horse technique, the manipulation of par- reference to ignorance as a conflict technique. But 
liamentary debate, the use of agents pro- 


it is dealt with tangentially rather than as an in- 
vocateurs, the war of nerves, espionage,  tegral part of a systematic theory of conflict. 


It 
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wonder, then, if they have contributed 
little creative work in the sociology of con- 
flict. We have even made the concept of 
conflict culturally acceptable as the con- 
cept of “tensions,” rendering it thus a sub- 
jective rather than an objective phenom- 
enon. It is interesting to note that the one 
scientific book admittedly dealing with so- 
cial conflict in the past decade was written 
by a German psychologist.2 What knowl- 
edge we now have of conflict is largely in 
terms of what Cooley used to call “sympa- 
thetic introspection,” or what is sometimes 
called empathy. We “understand” it intu- 
itively_or with insight. A great novelist or 
short-story writer or dramatist can use al- 
most any conflict situation he cares to— 
revenge, defiance, disobedience, revolt— 
confident that we will understand it from 
our own experience. Folk language is re- 
plete with expressions for conflict situa- 
tions for which scientific analysis is still 
lacking. “Offense is the best defense,” 
“playing the ends against the middle,” “di- 
vide and conquer,” “even up the score,” 
“he has nothing on me,” “put it over,” 
“your move,” “seize the offensive,” “get 
even,” “don’t seem too anxious,” “to have a 
drop on him,” “the weapon of surprise and 
secrecy,” etc. We understand all these 
terms but have little research-supported so- 
ciological knowledge about them. We are, 
as compared with Communists or Nazis, 
mere babes in the woods with respect to 
the theory of modern conflict. 

This is in direct contrast to the situation 
in Russia, where the Communists are sen- 
sitized to see conflict, and everything else 
falls into that conceptual framework. Pre- 
sented with a social situation to analyze, 
the conflict pattern of their thinking deter- 
mines what they will emphasize, what ig- 
nore. Even a cursory examination of their 
work illustrates this point. Scanning a 
random sample of ten pages of Stalin’s 
writing, we find forty-two references to 
such terms as “conflict,” “combat,” 
“fight,” etc.3 A similar scanning of Roose- 


2Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948). 


velt’s analogous works reveals only thir- 
teen.* 

The Communists apply the principles of 
conflict everywhere, even in their own or- 
ganization. Conflicting points of view with- 
in the party must be threshed out. They 
must, however, concentrate upon issues 
rather than upon personalities. What Stalin 
calls the “family and neighbor” technique 
of accommodation must be eschewed: 


If we Bolshevists . . . eschew self-criticism 
for the sake of the peace-of-mind of some of 
our comrades, is it not obvious that tremendous 
harm can result for our cause? .. . If we, cham- 
pions of the proletarian revolution, close our 
eyes to our errors and settle matters in a fa- 
miliar and convivial way by preserving silence 
as to our mutual mistakes and thus driving the 
festering ulcers into the interior of our Party 
organism, who will finally correct our short- 
comings? Is it not obvious that we shall then 
cease to be proletarian revolutionaries, that we 
shall probably go under if we countenance a 
growth of this “family and neighbor” system 
in the settlement of important matters?5 


Thus all consensus must be based on the 
merits of the case. But consensus must be 


3 Stalin’s Kampf (New York: Howell, Soskin & 
Co., 1940). The pages and the terms are as follows: 
p. 248 (conflict, conflicts, civil war, struggle); p. 
258 (conflicts, enmity); p. 51 (revolution [9 
times]); p. 120 (none); p. 271 (conflict, war); 
p. 190 (struggle [3 times], revolution [3 times], 
war); p. 286 (revolution, revolutionary); p. 84 
(counterrevolution [4 times], counterrevolutionary 
[4 times], revolution [2 times], war, outbreaks 
[2 times]); p. 180 (struggle [3 times]); p. 242 
(none). This volume is a compilation from 
speeches, interviews, leaflets, and state reports. It 
does not include writings after 1940. 


4 The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, 1938: The Continuing Struggle for 
Liberalism (New York: Macmillan Co., 1941), p. 
xxi (resist, opposition); p. 4 (enemies); p. 136 
(conflict) ; p. 259 (throw off fascist yoke, revolu- 
tionist, revolutionary) ; pp. 336, 450 (none) ; p. 514 
(trying to create prejudices [2 times], trying to 
create class consciousness [2 times], trying to drive 
a wedge between city and farm worker); p. 590 
(men who are hostile) ; pp. 578, 619 (none). The 
1938 volume of Roosevelt’s writings was selected 
because of the title. 


5 Op. cit., p. 239. 
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arrived at, and, once arrived at, all must 
be bound by it. There must be no secession 
of disaffected factions, no publicizing of 
internal conflicts, no appeal by either side 
to outsiders. It is in this sense of consensus 
that all Communists are “ruled from Mos- 
cow.” They do not perceive this as a sur- 
render of their own judgment or as an im- 
position of foreign control but accede to it 
freely as a matter of principle. When it is 
argued that Communists are unfit to teach 
because they are not intellectually free to 
examine evidence objectively but are bound 
by directives from Moscow, the Commu- 
nist himself can, without reservations, deny 
the allegation categorically. The directive 
from Moscow does not look to him like 
arbitrary fiat. It was hammered out in 
party councils; opposition was granted a 
hearing; pros and cons were debated. If 
Communists had been less astute students 
of conflict, they could not have created this 
iron discipline which, to those subjected to 
it, seems so soft and unchafing. These are 
elementary applications of the principles 
of conflict which make the Communist 
party, like the Catholic church, which ap- 
plies similar rules, such a powerful fighting 
organization. 

The rejection of the “family and neigh- 
bor” technique of accommodating conflict 
is applied by Russian representatives even 
in international conflict. They shun the in- 
formal gathering at which personal friend- 
ships might develop and interfere with the 
pursuit of objective accommodation. The 
results of these principles of conflict are 
now well known. 

The implication is not that the Commu- 
nists have been entirely correct in their 
one-sided emphasis on conflict. Communist 
Russia, like the United States, has suffered 
from the limitations of its social sciences. 
Pursuing a policy predicated upon the cor- 
rectness of its sociological theory of con- 
flict, communism has ignored many other 
equally important cultural phenomena. For 
example, by insisting, in the sense we have 
already described, on directing from Mos- 
cow revolutionary movements in all coun- 


tries, it has selected out of the revolution- 
ary movement in this country the truly 
powerful, dominating, consensus-compel- 
ling personalities that could head revolu- 
tions. To require Communists everywhere 
to accept Moscow’s analyses of social 
events, even granting that they are shrewd, 
and hence Moscow’s directives (even ter- 
minology like “toiling masses’’!) sterilizes 
the movement by ignoring important cul- 
tural phenomena. If Russian Communists 
were better sociologists than they are, they 
would recognize more clearly than they do 
the necessity of fitting program, terminol- 
ogy, even ideology to problem and in the 
United States, at least, allowing a freer 
reign. But even granting that this neglect 
of cultural phenomena is a defect in their 
social sciences, they have asked science 
some of the most important questions for 
this day and age—about the nature and 
technique of conflict. Instead of a more or 
less snobbish preoccupation with the theory 
of class structure—which they long ago 
mastered—they have asked science how to 
fight. 


II 


Many sociologists might agree that in 
the United States the theory of conflict has 
not kept pace with the theory of culture 
but disagree on the reasons. One explana- 
tion is the cultural: It could be argued that 
our by-passing of the theory of conflict 
reflects our cultural disapproval of aggres- 
sive conflict and that our ignorance of con- 
flict theory is honorable in the light of our 
cultural values. 

But are we not in danger of invoking 
cultural explanations—or scapegoats—in 
order to protect ourselves from having to 
face more dangerous interactional ones? In 
the hands of some people, “culture” has 
become as facile an explanation for almost 
anything as “race” once was, or “nature” 
or “fate.” But, if we invoke such easy ex- 
planations, we may overlook the fact that 
there are also perfectly rational reasons 
why a research-grounded sociology of con- 
flict has not developed among us. Though 
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we may call them cultural, they are also 
explainable in terms of interactional con- 
cepts, especially conflict itself. The cul- 
ture concept exonerates individuals as hu- 
man beings. The culture concept empha- 
sizes nonpersonal processes. Human beings 
play the role almost of puppets. Cultural 
analyses, as a matter of fact, could dis- 
pense with human beings entirely. Human 
will—free or determined n’importe—can 
be ignored. Even more so the conflict of 
human wills. 

To illustrate. One sociologist points out 
that the mental hygiene movement in the 
United States is bound to fail in its goal of 
the prevention of mental disorders as con- 
trasted with the regular public health 
movement, because it is culture-bound. It 
accepts the values of our culture, the so- 
called Protestant ethic—like democracy, 
worldliness, asceticism, individualism, ra- 
tionalism, empiricism, and utilitarianism®— 
and attempts to adjust individuals to them. 
Inasmuch as anxiety and emotional inse- 
curity are inevitable in a culture where 
these values prevail, mental illness on a 
large scale is also inevitable. Unless we 
change the highly competitive system with 
its omnipresent invidious distinctions, 
which creates the conditions of mental ill 
health, the mental hygiene movement, 
which emphasizes the individual, must of 
necessity fail. 

This is a diagnosis in which a great many 
people, including many mental hygienists 
themselves, will doubtless concur. It is 
smoothly cultural. It exonerates everyone, 
except the mental hygienists. They are 
guilty of exemplifying the principle of cul- 
ture-conditioning; they ought to transcend 
their cultural milieu. 

But are cultural analyses sufficient? 
Why can we do nothing about the condi- 
tions that create mental illness? Because 
“there is a social restriction upon the im- 
personal analysis of personal relations, and 


6 Kingsley Davis, “Mental Hygiene and the Class 
Structure,” in A Study of Interpersonal Relations, 
ed. Patrick Mullahy (New York: Hermitage House, 
Inc., 1949), PP. 364-85. 


especially upon the use of knowledge thus 
gained. Such knowledge must be employed 
only for culturally prescribed ends and per- 
sons who believe in these ends.”* A quaint 
cultural foible! This author is, however, 
too good a sociologist to let it go at that. 
In a footnote he points out that merely 
knowing what produces mental illness does 
not guarantee that this knowledge can be 
used. “For very profound reasons we can- 
not plan or alter our culture out of whole 
cloth.”® And, as he approaches the inter- 
actional core of the problem, the conflict of 
values, he throws up his hands; it is too 
difficult. “When speaking of such factors 
[as those making for mental ill health] it is 
difficult to advocate their immediate re- 
moval or change without becoming in- 
volved in ethical controversies and unseen 
consequences far transcending the imme- 
diate problem in hand.’® Ethical contro- 
versies—conflict of values—although bona 
fide sociological data, are too hot to handle. 

A nonrational explanation, then, like 
“culture” is easier emotionally than the 
more rigorously sociological one of conflict. 
But it is not enough. For it is not always 
nonrational inertia that prevents culture 
change, as in the case, let us say, of pho- 
netic spelling. Sometimes the inertia is 
wholly rational in terms of those who fight 
change. “Vested interests” we say in an 
effort to be objective. Actually it is human 
beings whose interests demand the perpetu- 
ation of conditions which strictly scientific 
analyses would imply needed changing in 
order to minimize mental illness or to 
achieve any other culturally conceived 
value. We have to pay a price that might 
seem staggering to many people. Mental 
illness, like crime or any other problem, 
might not seem to the beneficiaries of it to 
be an exorbitant price for the benefits they 
derive from the system that produced it. 
It is hardly scientific to ask the mental 
hygienists to demand a change in our cul- 
tural values in order to minimize mental 


7 [bid., p. 384. 


8 Ibid. 9 Ibid. 
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illness, although they do so as much as any 
other group when other values may have 
to be sacrificed in the process. 

Cultural and interactional sociological 
explanations operate together in an intri- 
cate manner. Because our culture condemns 
certain kinds of behavior, an objective 
statement that such and such a group is 
responsible for the condemned behavior at 
once looks like blaming or taking sides. 
Veblen pointed out this interesting fact in 
another connection many years ago: 


It is an unhappy circumstance that all this 
plain speaking about the country town, its 
traffic, its animating spirit, and its standards 
of merit, unavoidably has an air of finding 
fault. But even slight reflection will show that 
this appearance is unavoidable even where there 
is no inclination to disparage. It lies in the 
nature of the case, unfortunately. No unpreju- 
diced inquiry into the facts can content itself 
with anything short of plain speech, and in this 
connection plain speech has an air of disparage- 
ment because it has been the unbroken usage 
to avoid plain speech touching these things, 
these motives, aims, principles, ways and means 
and achievements, of these substantial citizens 
and their business and fortunes.!° 


American sociologists have harbored a 
quite understandable fear—inherited from 
the nineteenth century—of being identified 
with socialists. As a matter of fact, the out- 
siders who associated sociology with social- 
ism were probably as nearly correct as the 
inside sociologists who repudiated the con- 
nection entirely. The Marxian formulation 
of the theory of conflict, the so-called “ma- 
terialistic dialectic,” was doubtless narrow, 
incomplete, dogmatic, metaphysical—in 
fact, imperfect in all the ways it has been 
accused of being imperfect. But its em- 
phasis on the importance of conflict in 
social life has not been demonstrated to be 
incorrect. One may, conceivably, miss more 
by repudiating the whole theory of conflict 
than by accepting an erroneous statement 
of it. 


10 “The Country Town,” in The Portable Veblen, 
ed. Max Lerner (New York: Viking Press, 1948), 
p. 421. Originally published in 1923. 


A third reason perhaps why recent 
American sociologists have shied away 
from the scientific study of conflict lies in 
a widespread fear that, if one studies con- 
flict, he is aggravating or advocating it or 
that at least he approves of it. We have 
a—cultural, if you wish—policy of hush- 
hush with reference to many conflicts. In 
contrast to the Communist policy we be- 
lieve in “letting sleeping dogs lie,” in “not 
making an issue of it,” “not stirring up 
trouble.” As a result we have swung so far 
away from the subject of conflict that even 
to mention certain controversial subjects in 
textbooks has been taboo. That it should 
be possible to deal with conflict as an ob- 
jective process without taking sides or be- 
coming a propagandist or protagonist 
seems so unrealistic that this basic field of 
human behavior has been almost sup- 
pressed, or at least greatly minimized, in 
favor of a more static approach. This, if 
less realistic, at least has the merit of em- 
phasizing what people have in common 
rather than what they have in conflict. 

More subtle, though closely related to 
this reason for neglecting the sociology of 
conflict, is the fact that secrecy-and-sur- 
prise tactics are among the potent weapons 
of conflict. The theory of secrecy and sur- 
prise may be viewed as the converse of the 
theory of prediction, just as the sociology 
of genocide is the application in reverse of 
the sociology of normal community life." 
And just as control implies predictability, 
so protection against control, as in a con- 
flict situation, involves nonpredictability. 
We are thoroughly familiar with this prin- 
ciple in games and in war—the use of the 
feint, the poker face, the diversion of force. 
Conversely, to have no secrets among our- 
selves is an index of absence of conflict. 
There is nothing to hide among friends, 
but we suspect the secretive person of be- 
ing opposed to us. We can scarcely expect 
powerful fighting organizations to violate 
these principles of conflict for the sake of 


11 Jessie Bernard, American Community Behav- 
ior (New York: Dryden Press, 1949), chap. xxx. 
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co-operating in a science of conflict. Both 
sides of any major conflict are likely to 
avoid any investigation, however scientific. 
If we learn about conflict, we disarm the 
conflicting parties; they are exposed, vul- 
nerable. Until people knew about Commu- 
nist tactics, the latter worked effectively; 
when exposed, they lost much of their 
potency. The Mohawk Valley Formula was 
successful until unions publicized it. Pow- 
erful conflict organizations do not like to 
be thus disarmed. It may be that the 
wielders of power do not want a science of 
power developed. That is, not in the regu- 
lar, disinterested, academic channels of re- 
search. They might hire men to develop a 
science of power for their own use, but they 
would not, perhaps, in that event adhere to 
the mores of science in publishing results. 
Politicians, industrialists, and labor leaders 
would not necessarily be anxious for scien- 
tific scrutiny of the techniques of conflict. 

A fifth reason for the relative neglect of 
the sociology of conflict lies in a wish not 
to have to face the existence of conflict. 
This fact has been skilfully traced in the 
case of “managerial sociology” by Harold 
L. Sheppard.’* He points out how Elton 
Mayo and his associates persistently refuse 
to admit the existence of a conflict of inter- 
ests between employer and employee and 
insist that the basic thing necessary for 
satisfying the demands of labor is “social 
skills” on the part of management. They 
assume an identity of interests occasionally 
interrupted by breakdowns in communica- 
tion. Herbert Blumer has also commented 
on the escapist approach to the problems of 
industrial sociology.'® 

As a corollary of all this, it is difficult to 


12“The Treatment of Unionism in ‘Managerial 
Sociology,’” American Sociological Review, April, 
1949, PP. 310-13. 

13 “Sociological Theory in Industrial Relations,” 
American Sociological Review, June, 1947, pp. 
271-78. 


secure the data necessary for a scientific 
study of the sociology of conflict. Among 
the important sources for the study of con- 
flict would rank the files of the FBI; min- 
utes of union meetings, of boards of direc- 
tors, of lobbying agencies; reports of pub- 
lic relations counsels, of the American Arbi- 
tration Association, of the United States 
Conciliation Service, of the NAACP; secret 
dossiers in the State Department files. 
These are not likely to be made accessible 
to the disinterested outsider, even if he is 
a scientist. 

It will be noted that, even if we admit 
cultural factors to explain our lack of re- 
search interest in the field of conflict, there 
remain, in addition, many others which 
need not invoke culture. There are thor- 
oughly rational reasons which explain it 
also. The direction which research takes 
cannot of course be determined by indi- 
vidual fiat. The reasons here adduced to 
explain our lack of research preoccupation 
with a theory of conflict will doubtless con- 
tinue to operate. We could well use an 
Institute of Conflict Analysis which would 
do for the major conflicts of today what 
the prewar Institute for Propaganda Analy- 
sis did for propaganda. A corps of social 
scientists whose sole function it would be 
not to serve as a mere fact-finding body but 
to analyze conflict situations in all kinds 
of areas and to create instruments for the 
measurement of conflict, to work out tech- 
niques for determining whether conflict 
really exists or whether the situation is one 
of mere understanding,’* might do more for 
the social sciences than the repetition of 
static community studies into which so 
much research talent and energy is now 
directed. In addition, it might conceivably 
give us cues for the most creative handling 
of conflict situations from the local to the 
international level. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


14 Bernard, op. cit., chap. vi. 
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THE MOTIVATION OF RADICALS 


THELMA HERMAN MCCORMACK 


ABSTRACT 


Assumptions about motivation are implicit in theories of social change. Who deviates from estab- 
lished political, social, and economic norms and why are basic problems for an analysis of social move- 
ments. A critical review of studies of the political deviant suggests that though the data are incomplete 
for any final appraisal, it is type of personality which characteristically urges reforms. The major weak- 
ness of the studies is that they ignore the sociological context in which this behavior develops. 


I 


The analysis of social movements and 
social change presupposes three categories 
of data: (1) on the institutional structure 
or historical period (including events which 
may act as an impetus) in which the desire 
for change develops; (2) on the structure 
and development of social movements for 
change as well as those opposing it; and 
(3) on the motivation of those who partic- 
ipate in such movements. 

Of these three general categories, the third 
is the most neglected. Often it is treated as 
a literary embellishment of the analysis of 
the first two categories. When it is con- 
sidered seriously, it is usually done within 
an outmoded theoretical framework which 
fails to take cognizance of recent develop- 
ments in the theory of motivation. It is per- 
haps an evidence of our democratic faith 
that we tend to think of the wish for change 
and social improvement as phenomena 
which require little explanation. Yet it must 
be acknowledged that for practical, political, 
and theoretical reasons we cannot take for 
granted the personality traits of those who 
devote themselves to reform; nor can we of 
those who would obstruct it. 

We shall consider here studies of the 
motivation of radicals, persons who advo- 
cate institutional change and who would 
presumably participate in a movement de- 
signed to bring it about. Institutional 
change in this instance will refer to eco- 
nomic reform, because most of the literature 
is concerned with economic change. 


17 


II 


American studies of the radical were 
done for the most part during the 1920’s 
and 1930’s.’ Possibly the general intellec- 
tual ferment of the twenties stimulated 
scientific interest in the problem, and the 
interest was sustained for practical reasons 
by the depression of the thirties, after 
which it declined. It might have persisted 
but for the war. In any case, it is clear that 
professional interest in the personality of 
the radical has declined noticeably in the 
past decade. 

One inevitable and unfortunate conse- 
quence of the fact that these studies were 
done so long ago is that they lack the 
methodological finesse we have grown to 
expect in studies of attitudes. Projective 
techniques, for example, are not used. 
Often the phrasing of questions is clumsy 
and naive. Were such research being done 
today, it would unquestionably reveal far 
more about the problem than these earlier 
studies do. 

A second general characteristic is the 
emphasis on the ideational aspects of the 
radical’s behavior. As attitude studies, they 


1 The definition of “radical” varies from study 
to study. Usually, the procedure was to give the 
subjects an opinion questionnaire and to regard 
one statistical extreme as “radical.” In one study 
this meant those who believed in a graduated in- 
come tax; in another, those who believed in com- 
plete socialization. Another method, less frequently 
used, has been to start from self-declaration, sub- 
jects being chosen from among the members of 
radical organizations. 
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treat the ideology of the radical but do not 
explore the psychological implications of 
the more complete political role. For mate- 
rial on the nonverbal routines involved in 
carrying out the functions of a radical polit- 
ical party, it is necessary to turn to literary 
sources such as autobiographies, biogra- 
phies, journalistic accounts, etc. 

Finally, the hypothesis that left-wing po- 
litical attitudes develop in response to eco- 
nomic dislocation—the traditional Marxian 
approach—is almost entirely disregarded 
in these studies. In most of them variables, 
such as income, occupation, and class posi- 
tion, are held constant. Contrary to expec- 
tation, the subjects were not usually low- 
income groups, the “proletariat,” but mid- 
dle- and upper-class college students. If 
anyone’s thinking can be said to have in- 
fluenced the theoretical orientation of these 
studies, it is Freud rather than Marx.” 


Ill 


1. The pattern of radicalism.—For theo- 
retical reasons the first problem to be 
solved in a psychology of radicalism was 
whether or not economic liberalism was a 
generalized attitude, extending to other 
issues as well as the economic one. If it was 
generalized and consistent with other atti- 
tudes held by the individual, it would then 
be possible to speak of a personality pat- 
tern. And researchers would be justified in 
searching for deeper underlying motives as 
the key to the individual’s behavior. 

Gordon Allport in a study of a group of 
Dartmouth students found evidence of 
such consistency. In a study done one 
month prior to the presidential election of 


21In order to find material bearing on the Marx- 
ian theory, it is necessary to turn either to Euro- 
pean studies or, in the case of American research, 
to studies of unemployment, that is, studies which 
specifically investigate the effects of changing eco- 
nomic conditions. An example of the former is 
Henry De Man, The Psychology of Socialism, 
trans. Eden and Cedar Paul (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1928). An example of an 
American sociological study is E. Wight Bakke, 
Citizens without Work (New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940). 


1928, he classified attitudes according to 
the student’s voting intention: Hoover, 
Smith, or Thomas. Within each group he 
found that those who were radical on polit- 
ical issues tended to be radical on other 
social issues as well. The same was true of 
the conservatives. 

In a study of Yale and Dartmouth un- 
dergraduates, Moore found what he called 
“radical” and “conservative” tempera- 
ments.* Radicals showed greater readiness 
to break old habits in a mirror drawing test. 
In a neuromuscular test their reactions 
were quicker. A card-sorting test indicated 
that they were more willing to sacrifice ac- 
curacy for speed, suggesting a greater will- 
ingness to make snap judgments. And on a 
verbal free association test, the radicals 
proved slightly more original. Of all these 
differences, the one which seemed to Moore 
to stand out most sharply was the radical’s 
“independence in the face of majority in- 
fluence.” Moore concludes: “Despite the 
enormous preponderance that environment 
and education may have in determining the 
particular radicalism of any particular indi- 
vidual, I submit that these environmental 
differences may be underlaid in very signifi- 
cant ways by innate differences in type of 
neuro-muscular machinery.” 

Generally speaking, Allport’s or Moore’s 
findings have been accepted. As noted 
above, they are a necessary theoretical 
premise for developing the concept of the 
radical personality. Evidence of this may 
be seen in Flugel’s recent attempt to de- 
velop the psychoanalytic basis for political 
types in which he quite logically cites the 
American findings as his point of depar- 
ture.* There is support from clinical work 
and studies of other attitudes for the notion 


3 Gordon W. Allport, “The Composition of Po- 
litical Attitudes,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXV (1929), 220-38. 

4 Henry T. Moore, “Innate Factors in Radicalism 
and Conservatism,” Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, XX (1925), 234-44. 

5 Ibid., p. 244. 


6J. C. Flugel, Man, Morals and Society 
(London: Duckworth, 1945), pp. 281-301. 
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that attitudes cluster, revealing a common 
thematic pattern. 

There is some evidence, however, from 
other sources which suggests that political 
attitudes are less consistent than is usually 
assumed. Reed found that only 30 per cent 
in a group of two hundred and fifty-five, 
which included members of trade-unions 
and students at labor colleges, were con- 
sistent in their attitudes on international, 
religious, governmental, sex, economic, and 
race issues.’ Extreme radicals, he found, 
however, were more consistent than the con- 
servatives. 

When the Moore study was repeated at 
Vassar College, the results did not confirm 
Moore’s.* And, third, historical material 
often suggests that consistency may be the 
exception. For example, examining the bi- 
ographies of Labour MP’s, it is typical to 
find a firm believer in the socialist program 
who is at the same time the model of 
bourgeois respectability. Far from being 
bohemians, they are Sunday-school teach- 
ers, teetotalers, and so on, as well as social- 
ists.? 

Age, education, and class position may 
account for the discrepancy between the 
studies of Allport and Moore, on one hand, 
and Reed’s, on the other, although these 
variables would not explain the Vassar re- 
sults. In the former studies, the subjects 
were middle-class college men who often 
have, for whatever psychological reasons, 
a need to develop a “philosophy of life” 
that is both rigid and consistent. With 
greater maturity, this uncompromising atti- 
tude may yield to flexibility and a greater 
segmentalization of attitudes. It is possible, 
too, that the type of radicalism which de- 


7 Ellery F. Reed, “Does the Individual Tend To 
Be Consistently a Progressive or a Conservative,” 
Social Forces, VI (1927), 49-52. 

8M. F. Washburn, H. Kepler, N. McBroom, W. 
Pritchard, and I. Reimer, “The Moore Tests of 
Radical and Conservative Temperament,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, XXXVIII (1927), 
449-52. 

9The Herald Book of Labour Members, ed. 
S. V. Bracher (London: Labour Publishing Co., 
Ltd., 1923). 
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velops in the middle class is different in this 
respect from the type that develops in low- 
income groups. These are hypotheses which 
require further exploration. It is sufficient 
here to point out the possible error in hold- 
ing such variables as income constant. Strat- 
ified samples would present a somewhat 
different picture. 

2. Radicalism as a form of extremism.— 
Having once established or accepted a priori 
the concept of a radical personality, re- 
searchers were then able to pursue the radi- 
cal’s motivation in more detail. In one group 
of studies radicalism is regarded as an ex- 
ample of deviant or extremist behavior, not 
unlike the extremism at the end of a politi- 
cal continuum. These studies are distin- 
guished by their emphasis on the form of 
the attitude rather than the content. 

D. A. Hartman and Floyd Allport, study- 
ing student opinion at Syracuse University, 
concluded that there were more similarities 
between the “reactionaries” and the “radi- 
cals” than there were between either of 
these two groups and the “middle-of-the- 
roaders.’?° Both radicals and reactionaries 
had greater difficulty than the middle group 
in accepting established conventions, and 
both felt less bound by them. Both were 
more willing to deviate from views held by 
their parents. And both were more reluctant 
to answer questions on their attitude toward 
sex. 

Interpreting their findings, the investi- 
gators start out with what appears to be a 
bias in favor of the middle position: “In 
any issue upon which the mass of people 
divide into opposing camps, there is some 
truth upon each side, otherwise so many 
‘reasonable people’ would not be converted 
to one side or the other. The full truth, 
therefore, probably lies somewhere between 
the two extremes.”’!4 

Assuming that the golden mean is the 
“reasonable” attitude, it then follows that 


10 Floyd H. Allport and D. A. Hartman, “Meas- 
urement and Motivation of Atypical Opinion in a 
Certain Group,” American Political Science Re- 
view, XIX (1925), 735-60. 


11 Jbid., p. 740. 
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the extremes are motivated by nonrational 
factors. “It is suggested that the atypical 
extremists are actuated in their thinking by 
partially repressed emotional drives, and 
that they develop a method for concealing 
from themselves and others the fact that 
their opinion is determined rather by wishes 
than the process of reason.”?? 

They do not indicate what these wishes 
or “partially repressed emotional drives” 
are. In so far as they account for the appar- 
ent differences between radicals and reac- 
tionaries, it is along the lines of Jungian 
psychology, the radical being more inclined 
toward the introvert, the reactionary toward 
the extravert. But they regard this differ- 
ence as secondary: “If extraversion and 
introversion are simply different ways in 
which people resolve their mental conflicts, 
does it follow that the common basis we 
have found for reactionary and radical is 
really the existence of conflicts underlying 
the thinking of each?” 

In Rinaldo’s Psychoanalysis of the Re- 
former the reformer is defined as anyone 
who does not accept society as it is—with- 
out distinguishing, for example, between 
the socialist and the militant prohibition- 
ist.15 According to Rinaldo, the drive to 
reform society, whatever its social direction, 
is a frustrated sexual need producing hys- 
teria in the individual, which latter is ex- 
pressed in the drive to reform society. The 
adjusted person is the one who accepts the 
prevailing institutions. Lasswell similarly 
dismisses the ideological differences between 
attitudes, studying instead the manner in 
which the attitude is expressed.1* He com- 
pares the “agitator” with the “administra- 
tor” rather than the “socialist” with the 
“conservative.” 

Two things are significant in these stud- 
ies. The first is that, in the search for under- 
lying or basic motivation, the differences 


12 Jbid., p. 740. 

13 Joel Rinaldo, Psychoanalysis of the Reformer 
(New York: Lee Publishing Co., 1921). 

14Harold D. Lasswell, Psychopathology and 
Politics (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1930). 
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between right and left are obscured. For 
purposes of studying social change and the 
motivation of those who urge it, this ap- 
proach is limited, since it is precisely the 
difference between those who urge social 
change and those who are opposed or in- 
different to it that needs to be explained. 

In the quest for “deeper motivation” 
there is, so to speak, considerable danger 
of throwing out the baby with the bath. 
An example of this may be seen in the Vas- 
sar study, in which, when the investigators 
could not find evidence of a radical temper- 
ament, they asked themselves the following 
question: “Is radical temperament neces- 
sarily indicated by radical opinions on pub- 
lic questions?’’!® If the response to public 
issues does not indicate the radical temper- 
ament, then studies of the radical tempera- 
ment can have no meaning for an under- 
standing of social change. 

Second, studies that minimize the differ- 
ences between conservativism and liberalism 
may have a negative value. By suggesting 
what these attitudes have in common, they 
indicate what properties are extraneous to 
the particular attitude. This would seem 
to be, however, a roundabout way of iso- 
lating properties unique to the different atti- 
tudes. 

3. The radical as a deviant.—One of the 
problems in all these studies is whether or 
not radical behavior is a symptom of malad- 
justment. Evidence of this approach can be 
seen in the Allport and Hartman study"® 
as well as in Rinaldo’s.’* In both the con- 
clusion was that the radical attitude, in con- 
trast with other types of political attitudes, 
indicates a more basic personality disturb- 
ance. Lasswell goes further than any of the 
others in spelling out the nature of the dis- 
turbance.18 

Starting with the assumption that politi- 
cal behavior is a displacement of unresolved 
conflicts originating in infancy, he seems to 
regard all political behavior as unadjusted 


15 Washburn et al., op. cit., p. 455. 
16 Op. cit. 
17 Op. cit. 


18 Op. cit. 
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behavior. Presenting the case history of a 
socialist agitator, he suggests three themes 
which find expression in the doctrinal as- 
pects of the individual’s behavior. (In this 
respect he departs from his avowed purpose 
of explaining only the “agitation.” A re- 
pressed hatred of a brother was inverted 
into the philosophy of brotherly love, an 
ambivalent attitude toward the subject’s 
father wes reflected in the refusal to accept 
the capitalistic system, and latent homosex- 
uality made acceptable the socialist theme 
of martyrdom. 

Lasswell did not state that these three 
themes universally constitute the psycho- 
dynamics of the socialist philosophy, nor 
did he suggest that this person or any so- 
cialist is “neurotic” in the strict clinical 
sense. His material on the radical’s values 
was incidental to another purpose and can- 
not therefore be considered as his complete 
statement of the problem. 

The study is chiefly important for pre- 
senting a systematic Freudian approach: 
(1) It assumes that political predispositions 
originate in infantile needs and are deter- 
mined long before the individual encounters 
adult economic experience.!® (2) It assumes 
a parallelism between private and public 
experience. Public attitudes are thought of 
as projections of private needs. Psychologi- 
cally speaking, political experience presents 
the same opportunities to the individual for 
manipulation and expression as does the 
area of face-to-face relationships in child- 
hood. 

Equally as important as Lasswell’s theo- 
retical contribution is his restatement of 
the problem. He rejects the rational-irra- 
tional dichotomy; to him, all political atti- 
tudes—left, right, and center—are basically 
nonrational. 


19 That Lasswell does not consider these secon- 
dary group experiences as important may be seen 
in the vague way in which he uses them. State- 
ments such as “During these exciting troubles, he 
became a socialist” or “As time passed, he began 
to dissent from many of the dogmas of his im- 
mediate social environment” illustrate the minor 
importance which Lasswell gives secondary group 
experience. (Italics mine.) 
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Continuing in the Freudian tradition, 
Flugel compares the psychoanalytic basis 
for attitudes on the “left” with attitudes 
on the “right.”*° His hypothesis is that atti- 
tudes on the “left” represent a healthy emo- 
tional adjustment and the triumph of the 
demands of the ego over those of the super- 
ego. In contrast with the tradition-bound 
conservative, the radical has freed himself 
from the force of authority and convention, 
that is, from the father image, and, in so 
doing, he has taken a step which is, accord- 
ing to Flugel, necessary to the mature de- 
velopment of personality. “In so far as the 
‘left’ aims at an escape from blind author- 
ity,” he writes, “and a social adjustment 
in the light of conscious ego functions, it 
does on the whole correspond to the ‘tenden- 
cies’ of progress.” 

With an eye perhaps to modern political 
realities, Flugel is careful to qualify his po- 
sition by pointing out that an extremist kind 
of revolt carries its own psychological lia- 
bilities. It may, he says, lead to “an ex- 
cessive emphasis on destruction . . . and 
efforts at restitution and perhaps to the re- 
instatement of a father figure in the form 
of a dictator.”?! 

The notion that radicalism represents a 
protest against authority, the child’s re- 
bellion against parental authority, finds 
some empirical support in Gordon Allport’s 
study.?? Allport discovered that the best 
single index of political attitudes was a 
question concerning the individual’s own 
voting in relation to his father’s: those who 
rejected the voting intention of their fathers 
were the most radical. 

Krout and Stagner addressed themselves 
directly to the problem of the radical’s emo- 


20 Op. cit., pp. 281-301. 


21 While Flugel allows for the possibility of an 
excessive destructiveness, Ernest Jones regards it 
as the distinguishing feature of revolutionary be- 
havior. In a revolutionary situation, according to 
Jones, the individual symbolically murders his 
father (cf. “Evolution and Revolution,” Interna- 
tional Journal of Psycho-analysis, XXII [1941], 
193-208). 


22 Op. cit. 
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tional stability. Using an autobiographical 
schedule with items selected from person- 
ality theory and clinical experience upon 
members of the Young Peoples’ Socialist 
League and the Young Communist League 
as the experimental group, they found no 
marked tendency among radicals toward 
neuroses. “Our data,” they reported, 
“showed as many symptoms of maladjust- 
ment among controls as among radicals.’’** 

Although the Krout and Stagner study 
does not throw light directly on Flugel’s 
specific hypothesis concerning the origin of 
radical ideas in the struggle to overcome 
parental authority, it does demonstrate that 
radicalism is not in itself a symptom of 
emotional disorder. Their findings suggest, 
too, the irrelevance of many of the items 
in a clinical inventory for understanding 
political behavior. Finally, the Krout and 
Stagner study is important for methodo- 
logical reasons; using as subjects members 
of radical organizations, they introduce a 
natural field approach. 

In working on the problem of the radi- 
cal’s mental hygiene, Diamond used some- 
what different tactics.2* The question he 
raised was: What effect does radicalism 
have on the developing personality? His 
hypothesis was that modern society is con- 
ducive to a kind of mass introversion. By 
providing the individual with a new method 
for evaluating events and their relation to 
himself, the radical program lowers the un- 
healthy tension which the society generates. 
“The individual who adopts a philosophy 
of class revolution will thereafter habitually 
judge events not by their influence upon 
him, but by their influence upon the larger 
group with which he has identified him- 
self.”” The effect of this should be, he thinks, 
to encourage the development of extravert 
tendencies. 

Like Krout and Stagner, Diamond took 


23 Maurice H. Krout and Ross Stagner, “Per- 
sonality Development in Radicals: A Comparative 
Study,” Sociometry, II (1939), 31-46. 


24 Solomon Diamond, A Study of the Influence 
of Political Radicalism on Personality Develop- 
ment (“Archives of Psychology,” No. 203 [New 
York, 1936]). 


as subjects the members of radical political 
parties and of conservative organizations, 
After being classified politically, they were 
given extraversion-introversion tests in 
which they were asked to compare their 
present behavior with their behavior of 
three years earlier, Results indicated that 
the change from introversion to extraversion 
is most frequent among active Commu- 
nists and bimodal for college students who 
favored either the Socialist or the Commu- 
nist party. He concludes that radicalism 
is a factor in personality development which 
may be divided into two phases: an in- 
creased introversion followed by an in- 
creased extraversion. 

Some question might be raised about 
Diamond’s use of the extraversion-intro- 
version typology, and his assumption that 
extraversion is in itself a criterion of emo- 
tional health. Much would depend on the 
ends toward which the extraversion was di- 
rected, whether or not it involved the ac- 
ceptance of an authoritarian type of social 
structure. 

In spite of some internal difficulties, the 
Diamond study is important historically. 
First, as in Krout and Stagner’s study, its 
subjects were persons actively identified 
with a radical movement. Second, in com- 
parison with Lasswell’s Freudian approach, 
Diamond’s allows for greater plasticity in 
the personality. He assumes that person- 
ality can be crucially redirected at a rela- 
tively late age. Third, Diamond’s study 
opens the way for further investigation 
of a dynamic relationship between the indi- 
vidual’s personality and the organizations 
in which he participates. 

One study which does not fit into our 
classification scheme deserves mention be- 
cause of its theoretical importance. Theo- 
dore Newcomb in a study of Bennington 
students over four years found that, in a 
college milieu where predominantly liberal 
values are expressed by the faculty, the 
students are inclined to take over such 
values.”° It is possible for students to ac- 

25 Theodore M. Newcomb, “Community Roles 


in Attitude Formation,” American Sociological Re- 
view, VII (1942), 621-30. 
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cept liberal values notwithstanding their 
earlier acceptance of conservative values 
at home. 

Newcomb’s main concern in the study 
was the role of the community as a medi- 
ating agent between personality and the 
social attitude. The study has, however, 
several implications for a theory of social 
change. If his findings are correct that situ- 
ational factors may influence the political 
attitude, then two alternatives logically 
follow: either the personality may undergo 
significant change during and after ado- 
lescence or, within a given personality struc- 
ture, a range of political attitudes is pos- 
sible. In the latter case, personality and 
political attitudes are not so closely con- 
nected as previous studies indicate. 

Second, Newcomb’s study touches upon 
the other side of Flugel’s coin. Radicalism 
may represent a protest against established 
values, but it is also a positive identifi- 
cation with other values. Newcomb’s study 
suggests the need for further investigation 
of the identifications of radicalism. Finally, 
by demonstrating the situational effect, 
Newcomb focuses attention on the link be- 
tween motivation and the historical situ- 
ation. Assuming a personality predisposition 
and an objective historical situation in a 
state of disequilibrium, the individual must 
at some point be exposed to radical values 
before accepting them himself. And it is to 
these smaller groups that the sociologist 
must look for the actual communication of 
radical values. 


IV 


Throughout these studies there are sev- 
eral lines of development. In the earliest 
phases the radical was seen as a malad- 
justed irrational creature. Later studies 
were more sympathetic. In these the radical 
was seen as no more neurotic than persons 
who hold other political beliefs. Finally, 
radicalism was regarded as a superior type 
of emotional adjustment when compared 
with other political attitudes. Whether or 
not this shift represents changing attitudes 
on the part of the researchers or a change in 


the objective situation cannot here be de- 
termined. 

Institutional factors, too, have been in- 
creasingly recognized. Whereas Moore was 
convinced that environmental factors were 
only effective if the neuromuscular pattern 
was present, Krout and Stagner point out 
that child-rearing practices alone cannot 
control the development of radicalism and 
that “certain combinations of developmen- 
tal factors, socio-economic as well as per- 
sonal, [may] ‘sensitize’ the individual to the 
influence of radical groups or radical 
theory.” 

Third, looking at these studies in retro- 
spect, changes in the theory of personality 
may be observed. In the earlier studies it 
was assumed that reason dictated one type 
of political attitude, irrationality another. 
Later, the rationality-irrationality dichot- 
omy was dropped: all political attitudes 
were seen as reflections of emotional needs 
which arose in primary group relationships. 
More recently, the accent on childhood and 
infantile determinism has given way to a 
more flexible conception of personality 
which allows for basic changes occurring 
after adolescence and under the impact of 
secondary groups. 

These studies have had, however, mod- 
erate success in establishing the concept of 
a radical personality, in spite of the fact 
that often there is disagreement on the de- 
tails. Their chief limitation lies in the es- 
chewal of a sociological context. With few 
exceptions they are not related to an actual 
social movement. And in no case are they 
related to the type of historical situation 
which generates a radical movement. Pos- 
sibly the fact that radicalism has been an 
isolated and scattered phenomenon in 
American life, never seriously threatening 
the social structure, would account for the 
neglect of these sociological and historical 
dimensions. In contrast with Europeans, 
American investigators have not had the 
opportunity to study radicalism except in 
vacuo. In studying radicalism apart from 
the context of social change, they may have 
unwittingly studied a selected group of 
radicals: those whose radicalism stems pri- 
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marily from inner personal needs rather 
than from environmental pressure. This 
type of motivation is frequently found in 
the early phases of a social movement; or 
it may be typical of the middle-class radi- 
cal. Whether or not it is true of the mass in 
a social movement—those who participate 
only in a period of marked social and eco- 
nomic upheaval or who come from lower- 
income groups—is still to be determined. 
To do this, it is necessary to turn to the 
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social movement as the point of departure, 
to study the structure of the movement in 
all its phases of development, its subgroups 
and division of labor, and its roles. In such 
an analysis it might be possible to locate not 
a personality pattern common to all the 
participants but several patterns. We could 
then evaluate personality studies of the 
radical more realistically from the point of 
view of social change. 

CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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WHITE-COLLAR OFFENSES IN THE WHOLESALE 


MEAT INDUSTRY IN DETROIT! 


FRANK E. 


HARTUNG 


ABSTRACT 


Criminological theory is deficient because a large category of known criminal offenses is excluded from 
study, namely, those offenses committed for a firm by the firm or its agents in the conduct of its business. 
Violations of Office of Price Administration regulations are criminal offenses, even though they may 
have been handled in civil proceedings, because “civil” and “criminal” sanctions are not analytically 
distinguishable. Wilfulness is not essential to the offenses under consideration. Other persons are neces- 
sarily directly party to the commission of these offenses, which makes them of greater importance to the 
community than the usual offenses involving larceny. 


This paper is a tentative and partial 
statement of some of the theoretical con- 
siderations presented by a study of white- 
collar crime. It deals with violations of 
Office of Price Administration regulations 
in the Detroit wholesale meat industry and 
is part of a larger study of law and social 
differentiation. The points briefly to be con- 
sidered are: (1) the objective basis on 
which white-collar offenses are to be con- 
sidered as criminal, (2) whether an act 
committed without deliberate intention is 
to be regarded as criminal, (3) the signifi- 
cance of white-collar offenses for current 
criminological theories, and (4) a charac- 
teristic of these offenses which distinguishes 
them from usual crimes and which has 
special significance for the community. 

A white-collar offense is defined as a vio- 
lation of law regulating business, which is 
committed for a firm by the firm or its 
agents in the conduct of its business.? Thus 
Nickel, the sixty-dollar-a-week clerk who 
embezzled about one million dollars from 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company for 
his personal use, is not a white-collar crimi- 


1This paper was originally presented to the 
Criminology Section of the American Sociological 
Society in December, 1946. It does not reflect the 
official position of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. 


2 Cf. “These violations of law by persons in the 
upper socio-economic class are, for convenience, 
called ‘white collar crimes’” (E. H. Sutherland, 
White Collar Crime [New York: Dryden Press, 
1949]), p. 9. 


nal as here defined. But Richard Whitney, 
who embezzled a like amount from a chil- 
dren’s trust fund in order to carry out cer- 
tain operations for his Wall Street firm, 
does meet the terms of the definition. 

A question about this type of offense is 
whether it is “really” criminal. The prob- 
lem is that of the application of criteria to 
behavior. There is a widely held view that 
white-collar offenses are criminal. In this 
view two criteria are stipulated for a crimi- 
nal act: (1) an act must have been pro- 
scribed (or in some cases prescribed) by a 
duly constituted legislative body, (2) the 
legislative body must have declared such 
an act to be punishable, with the sanctions 
specified. In jurisprudence the “pure-theo- 
ry-of-law” school and some other writers 
have explicitly accepted these criteria.* In 
criminology, Sutherland and Clinard have 
shown that white-collar offenses meet these 
two criteria and are therefore to be con- 
sidered as criminal.* In his recent book 
Sutherland applied these criteria to the 
behavior of seventy large corporations. 


3 See, e.g., Hans Kelsen, General Theory of Law 
and State (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945); William Ebenstein, The Pure Theory of 
Law (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1945) ; 
Jerome Hall, “Prolegomena to a Science of Crim- 
inal Law,” Pennsylvania Law Review, XXCIX 
(1941), 549-80. 

4 Sutherland, op. cit.; Marshall Clinard, “Crim- 
inological Theories of Violation of Wartime Regu- 
lations,” American Sociological Review, XI (June, 
1946), 258-70. 
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Clinard was concerned with violations of 
wartime statutes and regulations as exem- 
plified by violations of OPA laws and rules. 

Specifically, the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, and the 
Second War Powers Act, as amended, 
stated it to be the purpose of the acts 
in the interest of national security to sta- 
bilize prices; to prevent abnormal increases 
in prices; to prevent profiteering, manipu- 
lation, or other disruptive practices result- 
ing from abnormal market conditions or 
scarcity caused by, or contributing to, the 
national emergency; to protect persons 
with relatively fixed incomes against undue 
impairment of their standard of living; 
to prevent hardships to business, schools, 
and universities; to prevent a postwar col- 
lapse of values; and to permit certain 
voluntary practices by the government and 
business to accomplish these purposes. Cer- 
tain agencies were specifically stated to 
have the duty of working for these objec- 
tives. As for the penalties established, they 
need not be discussed here, beyond stating 
that they involved damages, fines, imprison- 
ment, and partial or complete suspension 
of the right to do business. 

These two statutes which regulated busi- 
ness meet the test of the criteria of formal- 
ly defined proscribed and prescribed acts 
and of punishability. The agencies charged 
with the enforcement and administration 
of this type of regulatory law need not, 
of course, be concerned primarily with the 
application of allowable criminal sanctions. 
Indeed, with hardly any exception save 
that of the pre-Taft-Hartley National 
Labor Relations Board, federal agencies 
appear to have been more concerned with 
obtaining compliance with the law than 
with punishing violations. For whatever 
reasons, these agencies have not defined 
themselves as being white-collar police de- 
partments charged with law enforcement. 
The various OPA administrators, charged 
with the responsibility of discharging the 
provisions of the laws creating OPA, per- 
haps fortunately did not have a crimino- 
logical viewpoint in their work. It was also 


evident to this writer, from extended dis- 
cussions with OPA enforcement attorneys 
over more than a year, that most of these 
attorneys defined their positions as admin- 
istrative, law enforcement in any police 
sense of the term being secondary in their 
eyes. Nevertheless, violations of the two 
laws named above and of the regulations 
to which they gave rise, since they had the 
full force and effect of law, can legally, 
logically, and technically be classified as 
criminal acts. They are so regarded in this 
paper. And, just as in the case of other 
statutes and other offenses, the repeal, 
abrogation, or expiration of these laws and 
regulations removed what were formerly 
violations of them from the classification 
of criminal. They may be just as irritating, 
immoral, or abominable today as they were 
in June, 1946, but they are no longer crimi- 
nal. We cannot properly be concerned in 
criminology with what should be criminal, 
but only with what is criminal. 

The formal definition of crime implies 
that the distinction between civil and crim- 
inal sanctions does not, in fact, distinguish 
between two different types of sanctions. 
The distinction between civil and criminal 
sanctions seems to be less meaningful, at 
least in the case of the laws here con- 
sidered, than that between misdemeanor 
and felony. A brief consideration of “wil- 
fulness” in reference ot OPA sanctions and 
of the indecision of Congress as to which 
violations should or should not be criminai 
will serve to make this lack of distinction 
a little more evident. 

It is beyond the limitations of this paper 
to consider the congressional debates, hear- 
ings, and bills which resulted in the cre- 
ation of OPA. It may be noted, however, 
that Congress was in grave doubt as to the 
distinction that should be made between 
“civil” and “criminal.” The Emergency 
Price Control Act as passed in the House 
in 1942 provided criminal penalties for the 
violation of any of the provisions of the 
prohibitory section (sec. 4) and also for 
making statements or entries which were 
false in any material respect in any docu- 
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ment or report required under the record- 
keeping sections (secs. 2 and 202). It was 
not until the act came out of the Confer- 
ence Committee that criminal prosecutions 
were limited to “wilful” violations, with 
prosecutions subject to the control and 
supervision of the United States attorney- 
general. This is, it seems, an indication of 
the artificial distinction between “civil” 
and “criminal.” 

It is generally believed that wilfulness 
or criminal intent is necessary to the com- 
mission of a criminal act. This is, however, 
by no means a universal criterion. In en- 
forcement of the OPA statutes and regu- 
lations, it was not always necessary to es- 
tablish wilfulness in the so-called “civil” 
sanctions. An interesting innovation came 
with the “Chandler defense” amendment 
in 1944 to the treble-damage sanction. If a 
defendant in such action could show both 
that his overceiling violation was not wilful 
and that he took reasonable precautions to 
avoid violation, he was subject to the pay- 
ment of damages of only $25.00 or the 
amount of the overcharge, whichever was 
the greater. This is in contrast to the situ- 
ation prior to the amendment, when the 
damages were $50.00 or three times the 
amount of the overcharge, whichever was 
the larger. The effect of this amendment 
was to make the amount of damages de- 
pendent upon wilfulness, whereas, previous 
to this, no such requirement was necessary 
for a valid civil liability. If this is the 
beginning of a “criminal” test in a civil 
action, it indicates a point at which the 
distinction between these two allegedly dif- 
ferent types of rules disappears. 

It was recognized both in the law and in 


5 See Livingston Hall, “Statutory Law of Crimes, 
1887-1936,” Harvard Law Review, L (February, 
1937), 616—57. Hall shows that in many states one 
may be committed to prison without the protection 
of either or both of the rules of criminal intent and 
the presumption of innocence, for a number of 
offenses. Some of these are statutory rape, bigamy, 
adultery, uttering and publishing, the sale of mort- 
gaged property, negligent homicide. 


6 Bowles v. Rack, 5 F. Supp. 865, U.S. Dist. Ct., 
District of Nebraska, July 7, 1944. 
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the enforcement policy of OPA that the 
unintentional violations were just as in- 
flationary in effect as the wilful ones. Effec- 
tive enforcement required that nonwilful 
violations had to be curbed just as much 
as wilful ones, a recognition of the princi- 
ple that the social consequences of behavior 
are largely independent of the individual’s 
motivation. Enforcement action in the case 
of unintentional and open violations of 
OPA regulations relied largely upon the 
use of the injunction. The purpose of the 
injunction was simply to prevent violations 
of “any rule, regulation, order or sub- 
poena” issued upon authority of the two 
above laws. 

The most common use of the injunction 
without the use of other sanctions in the 
preretail meat industry in Detroit was in 
connection with the open violation of the 
general provisions of Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation 574. This regulation established 
overriding ceiling prices for live cattle and 
calves purchased for slaughter. It also es- 
tablished maximum amounts which slaugh- 
terers could pay for all cattle slaughtered 
Guring an accounting period. In addition, 
it allowed the administrator to establish 
the maximum percentage of “choice” and 
“good” cattle which a slaughterer could 
slaughter or deliver for meat during an 
accounting period. This regulation was im- 
portant as a measure to control the price 
which the ultimate consumer paid for his 
beef; to prevent a disproportionate disap- 
pearance of the lower grades of beef 
through upgrading of the lower to the 
higher grades; and to prevent the smaller 
slaughterers from being driven out of busi- 
ness by the integrated large packers, who 
also process their kill. The small slaughter- 
ers account for only about 15 per cent of 
wholesale cattle slaughter but are extreme- 
ly important in local operations. OPA be- 
lieved that enforcement of MPR 574 was 
largely successful in accomplishing these 
objectives. 

About twenty-five instances of violation 
of MPR 574 were proceeded against in the 
Detroit district OPA office. All save one 
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were open violations, in that the record- 
keeping and report-filing requirements were 
met. The source of the cattle, the prices 
paid, and the descriptions required were 
all properly recorded. The exceptional case, 
an attempt at evasive violation of MPR 
574 through the hidden ownership of a 
farm and the clandestine slaughter of un- 
inspected cattle thereon, was proceeded 
against criminally, all defendants being 
found guilty after a jury trial and sen- 
tenced to fines and prison terms. 

One may question whether an open vio- 
lation, unintentional in motivation, which 
could readily be discerned by an inspec- 
tion of purchase invoices should be con- 
sidered criminal. In answer to this, the de- 
clared purposes of the Second War Powers 
Act should be recalled. The object of MPR 
574 was to implement this law so far as 
the price of beef and the distribution of 
beef were concerned. Since these violations 
resulted in a serious and substantial di- 
version of rationed meats, their effect upon 
the rationing program resulted in as much 
harm to the public welfare and to civilian 
food planning and were as damaging to the 
war effort as if they had been intentional. 
Indeed, in ration-suspension proceedings, 
which involved a much more serious sanc- 
tion than the injunction, it was held that a 
failure to observe the rules relating to food 
processing, rationing, and distribution was 
demonstrative of incapacity to serve as a 
trustee of scarce rationed commodities, 
since the trust involved heavy community 
responsibilities. In addition, these violators 
obtained through their illegal acts a dis- 
tinct competitive advantage over those 
slaughterers who observed the law. 

It is concluded, on the basis of the above 
discussion, that those acts in which there 
is an absence of intention to violate are 
nevertheless criminal acts if they meet the 
tests of formally defined social injury and 
of the possibility of legal sanctions. 

The Emergency Price Control Act and 
the Second War Powers Act provided a 
variety of sanctions in the case of viola- 
tions. Specifically, they are: a License 


Warning Notice, injunction, criminal con- 
tempt, monetary damages, suspension of 
dealing in rationed commodities, suspen- 
sion of license to deal in controlled com- 
modities, fine, imprisonment, and both fine 
and imprisonment. 

The types of violations were: open over- 
ceiling sales or purchases, evasive overceil- 
ing sales or purchases, and violations in 
reporting or recording. The last type was 
not a substantive violation but was often 
indicative of evasive violations and was 
usually so considered in investigations. 
Table 1 is a summary of the violations 
committed and formal sanctions imposed 
in the Detroit wholesale meat industry for 
the period December, 1942, through June 
30, 1946, as indicated by an exhaustive 
search of OPA records. It includes only 
those cases in which a formal sanction was 
applied. Consequently, it excludes a num- 
ber of serious cases still in litigation at the 
time this study was completed, as well as 
those which were dropped or dismissed. 

Several interesting facts are revealed in 
Table 1 and the data on which the table 
is based. For one thing, these offenses tend 
to resemble more usual criminal offenses 
in several ways: they range from system- 
atic to technical violations; there are both 
single offenders and repeated offenders. 
Table 1 shows that 83 different firms and 
132 personal (not corporate) defendants 
had 122 cases charged against them in 
which they committed 195 offenses, for 
which 233 sanctions were imposed by the 
courts and by OPA. The 122 cases do not 
by any means tell the whole story of 
offenses committed. This is because one 
case usually included a number of sepa- 
rate offenses. In court proceedings, the 
number of counts was as high as 19, each 
count representing 1 violation. If all these 
counts had been totaled, the number of 
offenses would have been in excess of 1,000. 
The category “Violations: total,” therefore, 
is only the total of three types of offenses 
—open, evasive, and record-keeping. It can 
be stated without qualification that all 
evasive violations were wilful, in that the 
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perpetrators of them knew that they were 
offending and took pains to avoid detec- 
tion. It cannot be said that all open vio- 
lations were inadvertent, because there is 
good evidence to show that a number of 
them were as studied and deliberate as 
were the evasive ones. Open violations did 
not result in criminal prosecution. In 16 
cases of suspension-order proceedings, how- 
ever, violations led to the imposition of 
this serious sanction. Suspension of the 
right to deal in certain commodities, for a 
stipulated period, was often at least as 
serious as a fine. 

On the other hand, open violations and 
violations in record-keeping were sometimes 
wholly inadvertent and technical. Violations 
in record-keeping were always diligently in- 
vestigated because they might have been 
indicative of evasive violations. 

A second significant item in Table 1 is 
that only 2 of the 132 personal defendants 
had a previous criminal record. Neither of 
these two men, however, could in any way 
have been regarded as a gangster or a 
racketeer; neither of the convictions was 
for activities related to the meat industry, 
and both had been committed outside 
Michigan some years previously. The vio- 
lations in the Detroit wholesale meat indus- 
try were committed by persons more or less 
well established in the different levels of 
the industry, from slaughterers to proces- 
sors to wholesalers and to peddlers. It is this 
fact which, to a greater extent than any 
other, leads to the conclusion that the 
established businessman or firm was the 
black-marketeer. The importance of this 
for a general theory of criminality is great. 
Without going into a detailed discussion, 
the following may be indicated. There is 
the problem of accounting for the com- 
mission of offenses by persons who have not 
previously offended, so far as is known.’ 


TViolations of local ordinances and state laws 
are not included in this study. These cases number 
in the hundreds over a period of a few years. One 
large packer, for example, has been found guilty 
about thirty times in three years of violating Mich- 
igan pure-food laws! 


If these cases are criminal and typical of 
OPA violations—and it is the position of 
this writer that they are—it becomes nec- 
essary to incorporate the description and 


TABLE 1 


SUMMARY OF VIOLATIONS AND SANCTIONS IN 
THE DETROIT WHOLESALE MEAT INDUSTRY 
DECEMBER, 1942, THROUGH JUNE 30, 1946 

No. of cases 

No. of concerns 

No. of personal defendants 

Persons having previous criminal records* 


Violations: 
a) Open overceiling 
b) Evasive overceiling 
c) Record-keeping . 
Total+ 


Damages paid: total. 
Range of damages}... . 
Fines paid: total. .... 
Range of finest 


$132,811.71 

. .$40.00-$6,000.00 
$97,500.00 
$100.00-$1 5,000.00 


Sanctions imposed: 
a) License Warning Notice 
b) Injunction 
c) Damages 
d) Prison only ..... 
e) Prison and fine .. 
f) Fine only 
g) Suspended sentence 
h) Probation 
i) Suspension order§ ... 


Prison terms: total months 
Range of prison termst 


* As indicated by a check of Detroit Police Department and 
Federal Bureau of Investigation records. 


t Not the actual number of offenses but the total of the three 
types of violations, tallying one complaint for an injunction or 
one criminal] information as one case, regardless of the number of 
counts alleged. 


_ }£xact limits not given, so as to avoid possible identifica- 
tion. 


§ Estimated total days of partial or total suspension of busi- 
ness: 2,129. 
analysis of these offenses and offenders into 
the field of criminology. From this it fol- 
lows that a perhaps drastic modification 
of now accepted criminological generaliza- 
tions and theories becomes necessary. This 
is indicated because the current generali- 
zations are based upon a biased sample of 
offenders. There is no available informa- 
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tion on white-collar offenders as far as the 
usual “factors” are concerned: broken 
home, childhood experiences, race, nativity 
or nationality background, amount of for- 
mal education, occupational training and 
experience, physical characteristics @ la 
Hooten and Sheldon, and the like. Imagine 
what a cry of outraged ego would have 
electrified Congress, if, upon establishing 
an evasive overcharge, the OPA had in- 
quired into the businessman’s love life to 
ascertain if he were frustrated; or had 
investigated at what grade he had quit 
school; or had measured his cephalic index 
and his mesomorphy; or had tried to ob- 
tain any of the usual items that comprise 
the subject matter of current empirical 
studies of offenders. To restate Sutherland, 
the study of white-collar crime will not 
so much reform the criminal as it will the 
criminologists. It should be stated specifi- 
cally that current criminological theory 
fails to account for the offenders whose 
acts have been studied in this paper. ‘“Fac- 
tors” in crime, such as broken home, race 
and nativity, amount of formal education, 
and the like, seem to be practically mean- 
ingless as far as these offenders are con- 
cerned. Shaw’s approach, excellent as it is 
so far as institutionalized crime is con- 
cerned, is of little use here. Perhaps the 
two approaches of most promise are those 
of Sutherland and Taft.§ The violations 
studied in this paper are systematic in 
Sutherland’s meaning of that term. It is 
not clear, however, as to just how ade- 
quately “differential association” plus “op- 
portunity” will account for them. In re- 
garding crime as a product of American 
culture, Taft’s approach faces the problem 
of accounting for the fact not only that a 
high proportion of businessmen and firms 
did not violate OPA regulations but also 
that many deliberately refused to do so 


8 See Edwin H. Sutherland, “A Theory of Crim- 
inology,” Principles of Criminology (4th ed.; Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1939), chap. i; and 
Donald R. Taft, “Crime as a Product of American 
Culture,” Criminology (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1942), chap. xv. 
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when they thought it was safe. At any rate, 
the approaches of Sutherland and Taft are 
infinitely to be preferred to the psychoana- 
lytic. The latter viewpoint is of no help 
here, at least as it is expounded by Aich- 
horn, Alexander, Abrahamsen, Healy, and 
Lindner, because it insists that antisocial 
behavior—whatever that may be!—is the 
criterion of crime. (One would like to see 
the concept of infantile sexuality applied 
to the company which falsified its records.) 

We may now consider another point, 
namely, a special characteristic of OPA 
violations which is not found in the usual 
criminal offenses and which makes them of 
peculiar significance both to the community 
at large and to a theory of criminality in 
particular. Summarily stated, an OPA vio- 
lation in its very nature not merely in- 
volved one offense (by one individual or 
concern in the conduct of its business 
affairs) but began a progressive chain of 
offenses which did not stop until the ulti- 
mate consumer paid the financial amount 
involved in all the offenses of the given 
chain. 

Table 2 illustrates this feature of white- 
collar offenses. This table is a partial cen- 
sus made by this writer, through a search 
of Detroit district office OPA records, of 
the sources of supply of a firm we shall 
call “Company 219.’® This firm was in- 
volved in three OPA cases, with the fol- 
lowing total of sanctions imposed on it: 
two injunctions, $12,000.00 in fines, twenty- 
four months’ imprisonment and nine years’ 
probation. Table 2 refers to only one of 
three cases of Company 219. We were able 
to establish, through a search of Detroit 
OPA records, that at least four Detroit 
retail outlets were involved in OPA actions 
as a consequence of selling at overceiling 
prices the poultry which they had bought 
from Company 219 at prices in excess of 
their legal purchase prices. This poultry 
had been purchased by the company in the 
deals listed in Table 2. This table shows 


9 All data have been so modified as to make iden- 
tification of the firm impossible. 
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the following in round numbers where the 
data were obtainable from OPA records: 
the weight of live pounds of poultry pur- 
chased, the amount of the ceiling price, the 
amount of the illegal side-money paid by 
the company and received by the sources, 
and the action taken against the sources by 
OPA. These actions are summarized as the 
last item in the right-hand column. 


wholesalers and the retail outlet were pro- 
gressively involved. If the violation were 
by a secondary wholesaler, all the stages 
after him were involved. One may make an 
analogy here with a pebble dropped into a 
pond, which sets up a series of successive 
waves. No wholesaler could commit a vio- 
lation “by himself,” so to speak, but must 
inevitably have directly involved other 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF VIOLATIONS COMMITTED BY, AND SANCTIONS IMPOSED ON, SOURCES 
OF SUPPLY OF ONE CRIMINAL VIOLATOR 


Action Taken by OPA 


Charged as co-conspirator, but not co-defendant 
> 


Treble damages of $5,100.00; License Warning Notice 
One year and one day in prison; $3,000.00 fine; six 
months in prison; $150.00 fine (two defendants) 
Treble damages of $3,300.00; License Warning Notice 
Double damages of $1,000.00; License Warning Notice 
Treble damages of $900.00; injunction 
Double damages of $600.00; License Warning Notice 
Charged as co-conspirator but not co-defendant 


? 

Statute of limitations 

Statute of limitations 

Statute of limitations (apparently nonwilful) 

Treble damages of $2,250.00; License Warning Notice 
Treble damage suit; judgment of $6,300.00 collected 


hae Pounds of Ceiling Tilegal Side- 
Poultry Price Money 
I........| 41,000 | $14,000.00 | $ 2,200.00 
Re 20,000 7,000.00 700.00 
33,000 ? I, 700.00 
52,000 3,600.00 
22,000 ? 500.00 
10,000 ? 300.00 
3,200 ? 300.00 
20,000.00 2,000.00 
? ? ? 
? ? 
? ? ? 
ee II,500 ? 300.00 
12,500 ? 300.00 
ee 2,000 ? 50.00 
ee 23,000 ? 750.00 
ee 72,000 | ? 2,100.00 
Total. .| 325,200 15,900.00 


$22,600.00 damages and fines; 2 prison terms, 1 injunc- 
tion, 5 License Warning notices, 2 charges of co- 
conspiracy 


* Does not include seven other larger shipments of source 17. 


It may be stated almost categorically 
that any preretail or wholesale firm en- 
gaged in price-ceiling violations set into 
operation a series or chain of price vio- 
lations which eventually resulted in the 
ultimate consumer’s paying more for his 
goods than he should have had to under 
the law. If, at any stage in the process of 
putting goods into the possession of the 
ultimate consumer, a price violation oc- 
curred, this violation was passed on to the 
succeeding stages. If the violation were 
committed by the primary wholesaler or 
processor, all the succeeding secondary 


firms in his violation. The retailers who 
paid above the ceiling legally allowed them, 
in the course of trade or business, were 
thereby violating OPA regulations. Let it 
not be assumed that they all absorbed this 
excess price and sold to the ultimate con- 
sumer, at their legal ceiling price—thereby 
breaking even or perhaps losing money. 
The chain of violations was completed by 
their overcharges to their customers. As a 
matter of fact, in its enforcement program, 
the OPA often “worked” this chain of vio- 
lations from the middle to both ends and 
from one end to the other. The retail cus- 
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tomers of a violating wholesaler were in- 
vestigated. The wholesale suppliers of vio- 
lating retailers were investigated. It was 
possible to establish the existence of these 
chains by following through OPA investi- 
gations, as we did in the case of Com- 
pany 219. 

This chain effect was by no means unique 
to the wholesale meat industry in Detroit. 
Not only the meat industry nationally but 
the entire business community subject to 
OPA control in which there are two or 
more steps in the handling of goods be- 
fore the ultimate purchaser obtained them 
would-.show this characteristic. We found 
this to be the case not only in wholesale 
meat but also in fish, poultry, eggs and 
dairy products, produce, groceries, and 
sugar. The investigation of all these cate- 
gories, save meat, has been partial but still 
intensive enough to establish an empirical 
basis for the above generalization. It may 
be remarked, incidentally, that each indus- 
try, apparently spontaneously, developed 
techniques, particularly in evasive viola- 
tions, which were peculiar to it and de- 
signed for its “needs.” In addition, it may 
be indicated that the necessary involve- 
ment of others and the setting into oper- 
ation of a chain of violations are not unique 
to OPA violations. This would be true of 
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certain other laws regulating business. OPA 
violations, in their chain effect, are similar 
to the bribing of policemen and the oper- 
ation of organized vice, in that neither of 
these types of activities can be carried 
through by the initiator of the illegal deeds 
but must necessarily involve other persons. 
This writer is not presently attempting a 
theory of either criminality in general or of 
white-collar crime in particular but is mere- 
ly throwing the problem open for discus- 
sion, so to speak. Perhaps part of the 
answer is to be found in a typological 
approach to offenses and offenders.!° 

In summary, we may make the following 
points: (1) Violations of OPA regulations 
in the preretail meat industry are criminal 
acts, in that they meet the criteria of for- 
mally defined proscribed and prescribed 
acts and of punishability. (2) The distinc- 
tion between civil and criminal sanctions 
is held not to distinguish between two dif- 
ferent types of sanctions. (3) Wilfulness 
or deliberate intent to violate is not essen- 
tial to making a white-collar offense a 
criminal act. (4) At least in the industry 
considered in this paper, the commission 
of an offense almost always necessarily in- 
volved the commission of another, similar, 
offense by a different party. 
Wayne UNIVERSITY 


COMMENT 


ERNEST W. BURGESS 


The theory of white-collar crime implicit in 
this paper is that little or no distinction should 
be made between different violations or viola- 
tors of all laws or regulations which have the 
sanction of a penalty. It is a legalistic and not 
a sociological position to regard these as one 
and the same. 

Many years ago Edward A. Ross made a dis- 
tinction between crimes recognized by law for 
generations and disapproved by the mores and 
what he called “criminaloids,” which are new 
offenses as the result of recent legislation or of 
regulations by governmental agencies, carrying 
with them a penalty for violation. If all persons 


violating traffic regulations, health ordinances, 
etc., are to be considered criminals, then the 
numbers of criminals in the population un- 
doubtedly greatly outnumber those who have 
never committed an act that is against the 
law or the regulations of some governmental 
agencies. 

The point, then, is not to consider all vio- 
lators of statutes, ordinances, and regulations 
as a homogeneous group. The differences are 
far greater than the resemblances between the 


10See Alfred Lindesmith and H. Warren Dun- 
ham, “Some Principles of Criminal Typology,” 
Social Forces, XIX (March, 1941), 307-14. 
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automobilist who exceeds the speed limit, the 
OPA violator, and the burglar. Legally, they 
all violate a law or a regulation and are subject 
to a penalty. Sociologically, they are different, 
and it is the differences that are significant. 
OPA violations in the Detroit wholesale meat 
industry are unsatisfactory evidence of crime 
in any but the technical legal sense of the word. 
The following are outstanding differences be- 
tween these violations and offenses generally 
recognized as criminal by the community. 

1. There is no evidence presented that OPA 
violators conceived themselves as criminal or 
were so considered by the public. In fact, for 
only 2 out of 122 is a previous criminal record 
reported. 

2. The Emergency Price Control Act and the 
Second War Powers Act were suddenly im- 
posed upon businessmen, defining many busi- 
ness transactions as offenses which had previ- 
ously been legal. 

3. No concerted organized effective attempt 
was made by civic leaders, churches, schools, 
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the press, and governmental agencies to apply 
social condemnation to violations by business- 
men and to purchases by consumers. Conse- 
quently, these acts were not stigmatized by the 
public as falling in the same category as murder, 
burglary, robbery, forgery, and rape. 

4. Large sections of the population, compris- 
ing perhaps over half the adults, participated 
in black-market purchases during the war. 

5. Few cases of violation (only 6.4 per cent) 
drew prison sentences, and these were very light 
as compared with nonwhite-collar “crimes,” 
averaging only from three months to one year. 

The attempt to make little or no distinction 
between white-collar crime and other offenses 
promises confusion rather than clarification in 
criminology. It is important to distinguish be- 
tween offenses which carry with them strong 
public disapproval and those violations of reg- 
ulations (or recently enacted statutes) in which 
large sections of the public are willing ac- 
complices. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


REJOINDER 


FRANK E. HARTUNG 


The opponents of the concept of white-collar 
crime are in disagreement as to why it should 
be opposed. Paul W. Tappan is opposed to the 
concept because, he says, its proponents are 
sociological and not legalistic. Professor Bur- 
gess objects because “‘it is a legalistic and not a 
sociological position.” 

Professor Burgess makes the point that all 
violators of all statutes carrying a penalty are 
not a homogeneous group. With this I agree, 
particularly as in footnote 10 of the article 
I specifically referred to a typological approach 
to offenses and offenders. However, why should 
not traffic-ordinance violators be considered as 
criminal, since upon conviction, they are sub- 
ject to fine or imprisonment or perhaps both? 
In its “Offense Classifications” Uniform Crime 
Reports has four classifications for traffic 
offenses. More important, though, and quite 
fundamental is Professor Burgess’ rejection of 
the proposition that all who are found guilty 
of violating criminal laws are to be considered 
criminals. He says that the violations referred 
to in the article are “unsatisfactory evidence 
of crime in any but the technical legal sense of 
the word.” On what other but a “technical 


legal” basis should one be adjudged criminal? 
Professor Burgess argues as if violations of 
the mores should be considered criminal; pre- 
sumably this is why he alleges that the present 
article is not sociological. It is anomalous that 
today a sociologist should defend an informal 
definition of crime. The ludicrous position 
taken by the psychoanalysts on “infant crim- 
inality” is an example of where the informal 
definition leads one. In psychoanalysis the 
newly born infant is said to be criminal because 
of his antisocial conduct: antisocial behavior 
is criminal; the infant defecates in public and 
has no respect whatever for the rights and 
wishes of others; this is antisocial, and, there- 
fore, the infant is criminal! It is high time for 
sociologists, for everyone, to discard the “anti- 
social” and “mores” approach to crime. Any- 
way, it is against the mores to violate the law. 

Let me now briefly consider Professor Bur- 
gess’ numbered comments. 

1. Although it is not included in the present 
article, I have considerable evidence that OPA 
violators and the public both considered OPA 
violations to be criminal. I hope to publish some 
of this material soon, based upon extensive 
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interviews with both violating and nonviolating 
meat wholesalers and an areal sample of more 
than 600 Detroit adults (see my Law and Social 
Differentiation [microfilm; University of Mich- 
igan, 1949], chap. vi, pp. 203-96). 

2. Not all OPA “controls” were so sudden 
as many people suppose. The two statutes and 
the regulations discussed in this article in- 
corporated numerous laws which had been en- 
acted as long ago as 1906 and which were sup- 
ported by the vast majority of the packing 
industry. The law against selling uninspected 
meat is an old one; so, too, is the local law 
against selling contaminated meat. The new 
and sudden provisions in OPA were rationing 
and ceiling prices. 

3. A number of public opinion studies made 
during and just after the war showed that the 
public defined OPA violations as being criminal. 

4. To assert that “perhaps over half the 
adults participated in black-market purchases” 
is simply romanticism. 

5. Many people will doubtless find it reason- 
able to believe that an “outstanding difference” 
between white-collar and nonwhite-collar crimes 
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is that the former result in fewer and lighter 
prison terms. (Is not Professor Burgess saying 
here that white-collar crimes are really crimes?) 
However, because of the complete absence of 
any comparative studies I myself will be very 
wary of accepting this assertion as true. It is 
estimated that only about 3 per cent of the 
major crimes committed in this country result 
in prison terms. And, of course, not all these 
sentences are for the legally allowable maxi- 
mum term. 

If the proposition is true that the concept 
of white-collar crime promises confusion in 
criminology, as Professor Burgess claims, it is 
only because it calls into question the doubtful 
generalizations based upon the older and biased 
samples of the criminal population. In my 
opinion, Dr. Sutherland’s analysis of white- 
collar crime is the most significant advance in 
criminology since Goring’s The English Convict 
and Healy’s The Individual Delinquent. It has 
definite implications for sociological theory in 
general and for urban sociology in particular. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


CONCLUDING COMMENT 


E. W. BURGESS 


A criminal is a person who regards himself as 
a criminal and is so regarded by society. He is 
the product of the criminal-making process. 
Professor Hartung gives no evidence that the 
so-called “white-collar” criminal that he studied 
could be included under this definition. Under 
his definition of criminals the great majority 


of adults are criminals. But that is only because 
he employs a legalistic and not a sociological 
definition of the criminal. My point that half 
the adult population participated in black- 
market transactions is one not of “romanti- 
cism” but of fact. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A DEDUCTIVE IDEAL-TYPE METHOD 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


ABSTRACT 


The deductive ideal-type method, so successfully used in economics to produce valid predictions, can 
also be utilized in sociology. The method involves finding a truism relevant to significant social phenom- 
ena and applicable to existing social conditions. Usually cast in the form of an equation, the truism per- 
mits the deduction of predictions when one of its component variables is altered. The predictions should 
be valid to the extent that the assumptions behind the truism approximate social conditions. Use of 
the method should not only provide practical predictions but also aid in systematizing empirical 


generalizations. 


The purpose of this paper is to indicate 
how a method which has received wide 
application in economics can be applied to 
sociological problems. In economics a de- 
ductive method was developed by Adam 
Smith, the utilitarians, Jevons, Marshall, 
and others before Roscher, Veblen, Com- 
mons, and other “institutionalists” arrived 
at an inductive method.! The deductive 
method is still in wide use in economics, but 
little effort has been made to apply it in 
sociology. Sociologists like Weber, von 
Wiese, and Becker have made significant 
application of ideal-type methodology, but 
they have not considered it within their 
province to associate deduction with it. 

The inductive method in economics used 
by the German historical school and the 
American institutionalist school consists in 
observing an economic phenomenon with a 
variety of instrumental aids, such as statis- 
tics, interviews, participant observation, 
summarizing it descriptively as a histor- 


1 These two methods are perfectly antithetical 
only in a logical sense and not in actual application. 
The greatest of the classical economists were keen 
observers of actual life, and the institutionalists 
did not forget their classical training. It should not 
be taken that the classical and institutional methods 
are the only ones used by economists. Another 
important method combines induction and deduc- 
tion into a method that goes under the name, 
“mathematical,” exemplified by the work of Henry 
Schultz on The Measurement of Demand. It is also 
necessary to recognize that adherents of each of the 
methodological schools which we are considering 
were not in perfect agreement with one another as 
to the specific nature of their method. 
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ical phenomenon and stating causal rela- 
tions as a set of functions of unknown 
magnitude. For example, the American la- 
bor movement might be described in terms 
of the number of persons belonging to 
unions, the types of leadership and internal 
organization, the means of achieving its 
aims. Usually, a conclusion of such a study 
would be in general causal terms: The 
strength of the American labor movement 
varies with the numbers who join, the 
“friendliness” of the courts, the degree of 
organization or monopoly by the employ- 
ers, the number of unemployed, etc., and 
each of these things is causally dependent 
on the other. This sort of conclusion could 
be put in the form of the following type of 
mathematical equation: Y =a-+ bX,+ 
cXo + ...2X,, where Y is the strength of 
the labor movement; X,, Xo, and X, are 
causal factors or interrelated sets of causal 
factors; b, c, and z are the “weights” (or 
measures of importance of their respective 
factors), and a is a constant.” 

In contrast, the deductive method was 
based less on observation than on rigorous 
logic and on truisms, that is, tautologies, 


2 This type of equation can, of course, be put 
into an “ideal” form, plotted, and compared with 
observable empirical conditions. This became the 
“mathematical” method, used successfully in bio- 
physics and the older natural sciences and intro- 
duced into economics by Walras. The type of de- 
ductive equation considered in this paper follows 
the pattern of the English “classical” economists 
rather than that of Walras and his successors in 
the “mathematical” tradition. 
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sometimes called “self-evident truths.” Ob- 
servation was necessary only to set some 
fairly accurate and simple assumptions. 
The crucial point in deductive economics 
was to arrive ata significant truism within 
the limits set by the assumptions. It was 
not easy to arrive at practical truisms, since 
such must be stated in terms of a few basic 
and manipulable variables. Two of the 
most important truisms developed by de- 
ductive economics have been: (1) If the de- 
mand for and supply of an item can be put 
in the form of a price-frequency schedule, 
the price of that item will occur at the 
point at which the amount demanded 
equals the amount supplied. (2) The total 
amount of money spent in a given time will 
equal the sum of the prices of all the items 
purchased with that money. Or, in another 
form, the total national income equals the 
total money value of the national product. 
To exemplify the deductive method, we 
shall develop the latter truism because it 
is the easier one of the two and because it 
provides two distinct sets of deductions 
and predictions. 

The assumptions underlying the second 
truism are: a circumscribed economy in- 
volving exchange of goods for money, the 
practical absence of barter and gift, the 
practical absence of hoarding money, the 
possibility of allocating resources and 
money to producers’ goods as well as to 
consumers’ goods, the possibility of vary- 
ing prices, and the amount of money and 
goods. We say that these are assumptions 
of the truism, even though a truism is 
universally true, because without them the 
truism is only a logical exercise and useless. 
It is to be noted that these assumptions are 
validated for the most part by actual con- 
ditions in Western countries. There is some 
barter, gift, and hoarding, but not enough 
to make the truism useless. To the extent 
that actual conditions deviate from the 
assumptions, the truism becomes useless, 
and no useful predictions can be deduced 
from it. These assumptions are very much 
the same as those necessary for the first 
truistic law of economics—the law of sup- 
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ply and demand. It was the limitations im- 
posed by the assumptions which prompted 
the economist Adolph Lowe to remark: 
“Far from presenting a pure theory appro- 
priate to any social conditions, so simple a 
law as the law of supply and demand, as 
soon as we take it in its exact meaning, 
depicts the essential features of a very con- 
crete society: the liberal society of early 
capitalism.’ 

The first statement of the truism is valu- 
able when it is cast into the form of the 
equation of exchange: MV = PT. That is, 
the amount of money in existence multi- 
plied by the velocity of its turnover 
(MV = total amount of money spent) is 
equal to the average price of an average 
item* multiplied by the number of transac- 
tions of that item (PT = sum of all the 
prices of all the items sold for money). 
This “equation of exchange” is a powerful 
tool of the economist. It enables him to 
predict, for example, that any increase of 
money, say by printing or by importation, 
which is actually used to buy goods will 
result in a rise in the price level because 
an increase in one side of the equation auto- 
matically means an increase in the other 
side of the equation. Any increase in the 
circulation of money, such as is involved in 
a general increase of wages, unless there is 
a corresponding increase in goods pro- 
duced, will also result in an increase in the 
price level. It is to be noted that the equa- 
tion is not based upon statistical summary 
of a large number of cases or upon histori- 
cal examination of the factors which create 
a given price level at a certain time. The 
equation is based, rather, upon pure logic: 
Assuming a closed economy in a specified 
period of time where money is used as a 
medium of exchange, we find that the total 
amount of money passed from hand to 
hand is equal to the sum of the prices of all 
goods and services exchanged. This propo- 

3 Economics and Sociology (London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1935), p. 59. 


4 This abstract term “average price of an aver- 
age item” is more commonly known as the “price 
level.” 
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sition is necessarily and inevitably true. It 
is, in fact, a tautology, since the last part of 
the statement simply repeats, in different 
words, the meaning of the first part. Gen- 
eralizations, in this case the equation, based 
on tautologies are logical deductions and 
are therefore inevitably true. However, no 
known economy is completely closed, and 
there are such items as hoarding or a for- 
eign demand for dollars which can prevent 
the issue of new money from driving up the 
price level under many circumstances. 
Probably there has never been a time or an 
economy in which a change in the amount 
of money circulating is followed by an 
exactly proportional change in the price 
level. Nevertheless, in our society, the 
equation is constantly used for prediction, 
and the predictions come true—unless 
“some new factor enters.” 

The second statement of the truism has 
been employed by Wicksell and Lindahl*® 
in the form: /—S —CP. That is, “that 
part of the total national income which 
is not saved is always equal to the amount 
of consumption goods sold, multiplied by 
their price level.” To arrive at this state- 
ment, the economists had to break up the 
national income into the amount “spent” 
and the amount “saved,” and the national 
product into “consumer goods” (e.g., food, 
luxuries) and “producers’ goods” (e.g., 
machinery, construction). It is truistic that 
money could only be saved or spent, and 
that which was saved went for producers’ 
goods—since no hoarding was assumed— 
and that which was spent went for consum- 
ers’ goods. With this tool the economist 
could predict, for example, that an in- 
crease in savings would lower the price 
level of consumers’ goods. 

Thus, in economics, truisms which are 
significant in terms of realistic assumptions 
and controllable variables have been used 
to deduce very useful relationships. Valid 
predictions have been made from these logi- 
cal deductions. While probably most econ- 


5See Gunnar Myrdal, Monetary Equilibrium 
(London: William Hodge & Co., Ltd., 1939), p. 22. 


omists find the method useful, practically 
no contemporary economist would claim 
that it is the only scientific method or that 
it should be used independent of empirical 
observation. The best uses of the deductive 
method have been made by those who have 
been the keenest observers of what is sig- 
nificant in actual social life, and much of 
the current criticism of the method among 
economists points to the frequent failure to 
relate the assumptions to concrete social 
reality. Sociologists, on the other hand, 
have long been aware of the need to test 
every assumption and hypothesis with em- 
pirical evidence. But they have not yet 
taken advantage of the deductive method 
so brilliantly employed by the theoretical 
economists. 

Sociologists thus far have used inductive 
methods analogous to those employed by 
historical and institutional economists, and 
their conclusions are usually in the form 
that the causes of a given phenomenon are 
such and such. Speculation has been em- 
ployed by sociologists, but largely to arrive 
at hypotheses which can be tested by in- 
ductive methods or to generalize from em- 
pirical data. Where speculation has been 
used by sociologists in connection with the 
ideal-type method, it has followed Max 
Weber’s injunction to engage in Avxfstei- 
gung—or “stepping up” to an extreme cer- 
tain characteristics of an observable phe- 
nomenon. The stepped-up ideal types have 
two characteristics in common with the 
truisms discussed in this paper: (1) they 
are practically never realized in acutality; 
(2) they are tools found valuable in gain- 
ing understanding of important variables. 
The ideal types differ from the truisms in 
that they do not take the form of an equa- 
tion and in that they have not been em- 
ployed deductively. 

In casting about for situations studied 
by sociologists to which the deductive 
method might be applied, we encountered 
two unusual difficulties. First, sociologists 
do not agree as to what are the central 
phenomena of their discipline in the way 
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that economists regard price and exchange. 
Second, sociologists do not have a central 
and universal unit in the way that econo- 
mists have the dollar (or its equivalents in 
foreign currencies). Because of these un- 
usual conditions, the writer was forced to 
be arbitrary in the choice of subject matter 
and units; this arbitrariness may nullify 
the conclusions of the present paper in the 
eyes of some sociologists. Others will rec- 
ognize, however, that the arbitrariness does 
not make for intrinsic weakness in the de- 
ductive method, but simply reflects current 
weakness in sociological theory. 

Our first sociological example is the fol- 
lowing truistic proposition: If action is 
based on prejudice (or sentiment) rather 
than on rational self-interest, then some 
action works against self-interest. Whether 
or not all prejudiced or sentimental action 
works against self-interest is not important; 
it is sufficient to define prejudiced or senti- 
mental action as not being based solely on 
rational self-interest. This simple proposi- 
tion can be put into equation form: 
A— PT=R, where A is all action of a 
given individual or a given group or soci- 
ety, P is action based on prejudice, T rep- 
resents the proportion in which prejudice 
is based on pure tradition or sentiment 
(that is, the proportion of prejudice which 
is not in accord with rational self-interest) ; 
and R is rational action for self- or group- 
protection or enhancement. By transposing 
the second element in the equation, the 
reader can see that the proposition takes 
the form: A = R+ PT, that is, all action 
can be classified into rational and irrational 
action, and—in respect to intergroup rela- 
tions—irrational action can be considered 
as prejudiced action (P) to the extent (T) 
that it is irrational or based on sentiment 
or tradition. Let us specify the conditions 
under which the proposition would be 
strictly and completely applicable. Meth- 
odologically, such conditions can be treated 
as assumptions: (1) the individual or 


group places a high value on self-protection 
and self-enhancement; (2) the individual 
or group is not psychopathically bent on 
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self-destruction; (3) the individual or 
group is not so rigid that its patterns of 
behavior cannot be changed; (4) some of 
the prejudiced behavior is irrational in mo- 
tivation in the sense of being based on 
tradition or sentiment (the more this is 
true—that is, the closer T is to 100 per 
cent—the more useful is the proposition) ; 
(5) an outside force arises to threaten the 
individual or group. These assumptions are 
fairly applicable to the United States to- 
day, and therefore the proposition should 
allow for a correct prediction about the be- 
havior of the American people as a group. 
Some prejudiced behavior of the dominant 
group in the United States works against 
the group self-interest: Discrimination 
against minorities in industry and the 
armed forces prevents the most efficient use 
of their manpower; the presence of dis- 
affected minorities in the population weak- 
ens national unity, or at least gives the 
dominant group the feeling that it does; 
preoccupation with giving vent to sadistic 
or other discriminatory behavior against 
minorities takes attention and time away 
from a real outside threat. According to the 
proposition, a need for increasing rational 
action to meet the force of an outside 
threat should either reduce prejudiced be- 
havior (P) or reduce the proportion of prej- 
udiced behavior working against rational 
self-interest (T). 

This prediction has been borne out in 
the past;® whenever the United States 
faced an outside enemy, its prejudiced be- 
havior against minorities declined, at least 
temporarily. The Revolutionary War led to 
a strong movement, successful in all north- 
ern states, to abolish slavery and to the 
Constitutional provision outlawing the 
slave trade after 1808. The Civil War led 
to the abolition of slavery, to the enlist- 
ment of Negroes as “necessary” for the 
successful prosecution of the war, and to 


6 Facts supporting the historical conclusions of 
this paragraph may be found in summarized form 
in Arnold and Caroline Rose, America Divided 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1948), esp. 
chaps. ii and xi. 
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the movement to secure the franchise and 
civil rights for Negroes. The first World 
War opened factory jobs to Negroes, se- 
cured them higher positions in the armed 
forces, extended their acceptance in limited 
areas of life, reduced peonage, and re- 
extended the franchise to a small propor- 
tion. The second World War greatly in- 
creased their job opportunities, extended 
the franchise, made more equal the treat- 
ment by the judicial and executive arms of 
the government. Correspondingly, there 
have been lapses into increased prejudiced 
behavior as memories of these wars have 
receded. A critic of these observations 
would probably admit that the Mexican 
and Spanish-American wars represented 
too little threat to the United States to have 
any effect, but he would raise the realistic 
question: How does the proposition explain 
the increased anti-Negro behavior in the 
South during the War of 1812 and as the 
Civil War drew near, and the anti- Japanese 
behavior during World War II? These 
occasions of tightening the caste restric- 
tions represent the second possibility of the 
proposition—namely, the tendency to elim- 
inate all sentimentality from prejudice 
(T approaches zero) so that unremunerated 
work or wealth is exacted from the minor- 
ity groups at the same time that the group 
is much more rigorously bound into a sepa- 
rate caste so that it cannot endanger the 
majority group. 

The proposition helps to clarify certain 
aspects of current developments. The 
United States considers Russia to be a 
serious outside threat and probably at no 
time since the Revolutionary War has the 
feeling of this threat penetrated so deeply 
to the masses of the people. Under this cir- 
cumstance, in so far as the United States 
desires and intends to meet this felt threat 
with a show of opposing power, the pre- 
diction is that either (1) the prejudiced 
behavior restricting the efficient use of 
minorities and diminishing their loyalty 
will rapidly diminish or (2) a fascist-like 
development will ruthlessly suppress any 
change toward integration of minorities 


into various areas of life and will herd 
them into a highly exploitative slavery 
(such as the South did with its Negroes 
between 1830 and 1864) or into concentra- 
tion camps, as was done with American 
citizens of Japanese ancestry during World 
War II, or kill them off as Germany did 
Jews and other alleged “internal enemies.” 
It will be especially interesting to observe 
whether events conform to these predic- 
tions or not, because the general expecta- 
tion today seems to be that the position of 
minorities is unlikely to change at all or 
that reductions in prejudiced behavior will 
occur only gradually. Such expectations 
arise from simple extrapolation of past 
trends rather than from logical analysis of 
forces working in a certain type of situa- 
tion. 

It is to be noted that the prediction says 
nothing about the attitude of prejudice it- 
self but simply speaks about prejudiced 
behavior, sometimes called “discrimina- 
tion.” A certain amount of empirical evi- 
dence exists to indicate that a change in 
behavior is followed by a conforming 
change in attitude.? To determine whether 
or not the changes in behavior predicted by 
the logical proposition will result in 
changes in the attitude of prejudice will 
require further empirical study, not simply 
logical analysis. The logical proposition un- 
der consideration simply indicates that 
where certain conditions (assumptions) 
exist certain consequences logically follow. 
These conditions seem to exist in significant 
degree at the present time—and empirical 

7 There are, for example, the studies supporting 
the James-Lange theory of emotions, which show 
that a change in expression is usually accompanied 
by a change in mood (e.g., deliberate laughter is 
usually accompanied by a happier mood). There is 
also the process of rationalization whereby a forced 
or accidental change of behavior is accompanied 
by verbal justification of the change; see, for ex- 
ample, the study by Gerhart Saenger, “Customer 
Reactions to the Integration of Negro Sales Per- 
sonnel,” paper read at the Fifty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Psychological Association, 
September 8, 1948 (copy made available through 


the courtesy of the Commission on Community 
Interrelations, New York City). 
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measurement should be carried on to see 
to what extent they actually do exist—and 
therefore certain predictions about human 
behavior seem to be in order. Assuming 
the continuance of these conditions, there- 
fore, it would seem likely that prejudiced 
behavior will be diminished rapidly (P de- 
clines) or that prejudiced behavior will be 
rapidly systematized and deprived of tra- 
ditional or sentimental elements (7 de- 
clines). 

To illustrate the application of the de- 
ductive method to an entirely different 
area of social behavior we shall take a 
proposition mentioned incidentally by Bur- 
gess and Locke.® These authors distinguish 
a psychogenic aspect of personality from a 
sociogenic component. The former consists 
of noncultural reactive tendencies deter- 
mined by prenatal and postnatal condition- 
ing. These tendencies grow out of the con- 
tacts the baby has with his external world 
when there is no social communication. 
Sociogenic traits, on the other hand, grow 
out of social communication with other 
persons and are therefore largely deter- 
mined by the existing state of society and 
culture. Marital conflict, say Burgess and 
Locke, may arise out of conflict between 
roles of husband and wife either on a 
psychogenic level or on a sociogenic level. 
Their proposition is that to the extent that 
a society is disorganized, interpersonal con- 
flicts are likely to result mostly from 
clashes of nonmeshing sociogenic roles. 
Conversely, to the extent that a society is 
well organized, interpersonal conflicts are 
likely to result mostly from clashes due to 
psychogenic differences. This proposition is 
a truism, or tautology, and one which 
allows valid predictions to be made. Its 
tautological nature is revealed by the as- 
sumption that a disorganized society is one 
in which communication is hampered by 
differences in values, in frames of reference, 
and in the very meaning of words. In such 
a society sociogenic personalities could not 

8 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The 
Family (New York: American Book Co., 1945), 
Pp. 559-60. 
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mesh properly since there is inadequate 
communication between them, and there 
are no strong cultural demands which de- 
fine for both persons how they should be- 
have toward each other. Conversely, in a 
society in which cultural demands are 
strong and are clearly understood by all 
members of the society and in which inter- 
personal communication is facilitated by 
everyone’s having the same values and 
meanings, interpersonal conflict is at a 
minimum and whatever there is of it is due 
to psychogenic differences which are not 
subject to much cultural control. The use- 
fulness of this proposition, at least in so far 
as it applies to “disorganized” American 
society, is seen in its directing investigators 
of interpersonal conflict to seek its causes 
primarily in a conflict of assumed social 
roles.® 

On the basis of extensive investigation 
of drug addicts, Lindesmith’® concluded 
that there were certain conditions that in- 
evitably led to uncontrollable drug addic- 
tion. These conditions included taking a 
“habit-forming” drug a number of times 
(usually to assuage pain), experiencing 
withdrawal symptoms (the usual physical 
pains and mental depression), and recog- 
nizing that the withdrawal symptoms would 
be relieved if the drug were taken again. 
Lindesmith could not find a single excep- 
tion to his finding that a person who ex- 
perienced all of these conditions would, 
sooner or later, revert to use of the drug. 
Apparent exceptions were found actually to 
be persons who did not know what it was 
they had taken at first, or who did not con- 
nect the withdrawal symptoms with not 
taking the drug, or who did not realize that 
taking the drug again would remove the 
withdrawal symptoms. While Lindesmith 


9See Leonard S. Cottrell, “Roles and Marital 
Adjustment,” Publications of the American So- 
ciological Society, XXVII (1933), 107-15; see also 
Ernest W. Burgess and Leonard S. Cottrell, Pre- 
dicting Success or Failure in Marriage (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1939). 


10 Alfred R. Lindesmith, Opiate Addiction 
(Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, Inc., 1947). 
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did important empirical work in his study, 
his central generalization seems to be a 
specific form of a truism. One must accept 
the validity of the truism even if one re- 
jects Lindesmith’s empirical conclusions. In 
its most general form, this truism can be 
stated thus: If one remembers a past ex- 
perience and it has significance for him, 
that memory plays a role in all his future 
actions. A more specific form of the truism 
is: Given the fact that an addict wishes to 
avoid withdrawal symptoms, if he knows 
what will eliminate them he will take such 
action as will avoid them. The assumption 
behind this truism is that a mental state is 
a cause of outward behavior, which assump- 
tion is entertained by practically all psy- 
chologists. The main value of the truism 
lies in the suggestion it gives to look for 
the behavioral consequence of a memory. 
It also declares that every memory has a 
compulsive influence on behavior and that 
there is always a one-to-one relationship 
between memory and behavior if one 
analyzes them in the proper way. Linde- 
smith has provided a brilliant example of 
this type of analysis as it applies to the 
memory of how a drug relieves pain and 
depression and to the mechanism of drug 
addiction, even though he fails to distin- 
guish the truistic from the empirical ele- 
ments in his conclusion. 

Starting from an empirical generalization 
by the anthropologist Oscar Lewis, the 
writer has developed the following truism: 
If the possession of wealth is an important 
basis of status in society, and there are con- 
ditions making for differences in the wealth 
of various members of the society, then 
status differences (social class) will vary 
directly with wealth differences. From this 
proposition we can predict that if wealth 
differences increase, class differentials will 
be sharper, and that if wealth differences 
are reduced, class lines will become blurred. 

While many other examples could be 
cited, the general character of truistic 


11 Mentioned to the author in personal conver- 
sation, May, 1948. 


propositions can now be summarized. Their 
essential character is that they are based 
on logical relationships rather than on em- 
pirically observed ones. Thus they can 
never be proved, although they can be im- 
proved. Since they are inherently true, the 
criterion of a good truism is not its truth 
but rather its relevance and its usefulness. 
It may be useful to clarify certain relation- 
ships by pointing out their logical charac- 
ter, to suggest certain types of facts to look 
for, and to make valid predictions if the 
assumptions on which they are based have 
some correspondence with reality. The de- 
ductive method may aid in building up a 
systematic theory of sociology, as it has 
done for economics—but of this we cannot 
be sure until it is tried. Since a useful tru- 
ism is based on realistic assumptions, em- 
pirical research can aid significantly in 
indicating which truisms are likely to be 
useful. But the method itself is essentially 
an exercise in logical deduction. 

It would be a mistake to conclude from 
anything in this paper that the basic meth- 
ods of social-science research should not 
remain empirical. Detailed observation and 
systematic fact-collecting in conjunction 
with carefully developed theory will and 
should continue to be the main ways of get- 
ting information about social life. Statis- 
tics, experiment, and historical summary 
will and should continue to be the main 
ways of drawing generalizations. But this 
method of logical, ideal-type deduction 
may have a future role as a way of draw- 
ing out more implications, and more useful 
implications, from existing knowledge than 
we have hitherto thought possible. Also, a 
specification of the nature of the method 
allows the social scientist to distinguish a 
logical generalization (a truism) from an 
empirical generalization and to formulate 
a systematic theory of discrete empirical 
generalizations. An excellent example of 
this can be drawn from a paper written 
some years ago by the distinguished an- 
thropologist, Radcliffe-Brown. While he in- 
dicates that he hopes to establish four 
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hypotheses on an empirical base, actually 
we can see that propositions 2 and 4 are 
really truistic generalizations. They are 
logically valid without empirical research, 
provided the assumptions contained in 
propositions 1 and 3 are demonstrated to 
be valid by empirical research: 


Now if we leave aside altogether the ques- 
tion of the possible origin or origins of totem- 
ism, and try instead to discover its laws, we 
reach a theory of an entirely different kind, and 
if you will permit me I will illustrate the matter 
by a brief statement of my own theory of totem- 
ism, in the form of a few general statements 
which I think it may be possible in the future 
definitely to prove by the ordinary logical 
methods of induction: 

(1) In primitive societies any things that 
have important effects on the social life nec- 
essarily become the objects of ritual observ- 
ances (negative or positive), the function of 
such ritual being to express, and so to fix and 
perpetuate, the recognition of the social value 
of the objects to which it refers. 

(2) Consequently, in a society which depends 
entirely or in some large measure for its sub- 
sistence on hunting and collecting, the various 
species of animals and plants, and more par- 
ticularly those used for food, become the object 
of ritual observances. 

(3) In differentiated societies of certain types 
(as, for example, tribes divided into sibs or 
clans, i.e., into groups of kindred) the different 
segments tend to be differentiated from one an- 
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other by differences of ritual, observances of 
the same general type for the whole tribe being 
directed to some special object or class of ob- 
jects for each one of its segments. 

(4) Consequently, while in undifferentiated 
societies (such as the Andaman Islanders) the 
ritual relation to the animals and plants used for 
food is a general undifferentiated relation be- 
tween the society as a whole and the world of 
nature as a whole, in differentiated societies the 
general tendency is to develop special ritual 
relations between each of the social segments 
(clans or other groups) and some one or more 
species of animal or plant, or occasionally some 
special division of nature in which a number 
of species are included.1!2 


It would thus seem possible that sociolo- 
gists could develop a system of intercon- 
nected logical propositions from which im- 
portant deductions and predictions could 
be derived that have as much validity as 
their original assumptions. The full devel- 
opment of such a body of propositions 
might have to await the determination of a 
basic unit of measurement, but experimen- 
tation with the method of deductive logic 
to find some simple propositions that are 
useful can proceed immediately. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


12A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “The Methods of 
Ethnology and Social Anthropology,” South Af- 
rican Journal of Science, XX (1923), 124-47. 
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CHANGES IN POPULATION DISTRIBUTION SINCE 1940! 


DONALD J. BOGUE 


ABSTRACT 


This study provides a broad picture of some of the principal population changes which have taken 
place during the war and immediate postwar years. An “extensive” technique is used to estimate the 
postcensal population as of July 1, 1947, of several categories of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas in each of the states, geographic divisions, and regions. Rates of change since 1940 are computed 
for each of these categories and are compared with corresponding rates for 1930-40 and 1920-30. The 
estimates and estimated rates indicate that some very striking changes in the patterns of population 
growth and distribution have taken place since 1940. 


During the war and postwar years the 
population of the United States has been 
shuffled and reshuffled so thoroughly that 
the results of the 1950 census are being 
awaited eagerly in order to measure the 
principal changes in population distribution 
which have taken place since April, 1940, 
when the last census enumeration was made. 
By January 1, 1948, a total of 14,174,000 
noninstitutionalized veterans, or the equiva- 
lent of about 33 per cent of the civilian male 
labor force as of that date, had been dis- 
charged from military service and were re- 
siding in the United States, with liberal 
benefits for obtaining further education or 
vocational training, for compensation while 
seeking desirable employment, and for fi- 
nancial aid in purchasing housing or be- 
coming farmers or proprietors. An acute 
and prolonged shortage of manpower in 
centers of war production during the war 
years gave the residents of chronically de- 
pressed areas an opportunity to migrate to 
areas which promised a better livelihood, if 
they desired to do so. The full extent of ac- 
tual population shifts will not be known 
until the results of the approaching census 


1 This study is one of several being conducted 
by Scripps Foundation in a program of research on 
the subject of population distribution. A portion 
of the funds for this study have been granted by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. I wish to acknowledge 
that the population estimates which have been re- 
ported were prepared by Sarah Frye, Virginia 
Snyder, Isabelle Brittain, and Donald Burkholder, 
working under the supervision of Ruth W. Smith, 
statistician, of the Scripps staff. 
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are released. Meanwhile, statisticians are 
carefully scrutinizing many indexes of pop- 
ulation change. 

The relative size of major population 
changes is of course unknown in each post- 
censal period. Although fairly reliable pro- 
cedures for estimating the current popu- 
lation of individual places have been de- 
vised,? these estimating procedures cannot 
easily be adapted to the general study of 
population trends, for most of them require 
a large amount of computing to yield a 
single estimate. The study of trends requires 
an estimated population for a large number 
of places in order that these populations 
can be summed by various categories which 
have proved meaningful in the past in ex- 
plaining or describing patterns of growth. 
The amount of labor required to determine 
the postcensal growth of even a few major 
categories of population by these refined 
methods would exceed the resources of most 
demographers. Recently the author experi- 
mented with an almost-forgotten suggestion 
for making postcensal estimates by using 
current natality and mortality statistics 


2 For a description of the various methods and 
a comparison of the results which may be obtained 
by each method see Henry S. Shryock, Jr., and 
Norman Lawrence, “The Current Status of State 
and Local Population Estimates in the Census 
Bureau,” Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, June, 1949. See also Hope T. Eldridge, Sug- 
gested Procedures for Estimating the Current Popu- 
lation of Counties (“Population Special Reports, 
Series P-47,” No. 4 [Washington: Bureau of the 
Census, April 30, 1947]). 
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and demonstrated that, although better 
methods exist for making population esti- 
mates for single cities and counties, quite 
accurate estimates can be made for group- 
ings of cities or counties by its use in a modi- 
fied form.’ Because this technique requires 
much less labor than the “intensive” meth- 
ods, and must depend upon the errors of the 
estimates for individual units to cancel each 
other when summed, it has been classified 
as an “extensive” technique of estimating. 
The estimates obtained by its use are trust- 
worthy only when summed into broad pop- 
ulation categories. Since the basic data are 
the vital statistics prepared by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics, the estimates can 
be made only for the last year for which a 
count of registered births and deaths, by 
county of residence, is available. Such data 
are now available for the year 1947, and 
unless otherwise specified the discussion of 
trends which follows is based upon vital 
statistics estimates of the population of 
groupings of cities and counties as of July 1, 
1947.4 

In order to summarize the major changes 
in population distribution which have taken 
place since 1940, two major categories of 
area are recognized—‘“metropolitan areas” 
and “nonmetropolitan areas.” The census 
recently defined 87 “Standard Metropolitan 
Areas” for use in summarizing data from 


3 Donald J. Bogue, “A Vital Statistics Tech- 
nique for Making Postcensal Population Estimates 
for the Study of Population Change,” to be pub- 
lished in Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, June, 1950. This first article is methodolog- 
ical; the present one is a substantive report of an 
attempt to make use of the device in solving a real 
problem in population trends. The reader is re- 
quested to study the methodological statement, 
which lists some possible errors, biases, and imper- 
fections, before deriving from the tables which 
follow any conclusions which have not been ex- 
plicitly stated in the text. 


4The National Office of Vital Statistics kindly 
provided me with an advance listing of the nec- 
essary data for births and deaths. These data are 
now published by the National Office of Vital 
Statistics as Vital Statistics of the United States, 
1947: Part II, Natality and Mortality Data Tabu- 
lated by Place of Residence (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1949), Table 1. 
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the 1947 Census of Manufactures. Each of 
these areas consists of a city of 50,000 or 
more inhabitants plus the surrounding pop- 
ulation which is shown to be closely inte- 
grated with the city, provided the total pop- 
ulation of the city and the surrounding area 
equals 100,000 or more inhabitants. In most 
cases these units follow county boundaries. 
For a few cities, adjacent counties also have 
been included in the metropolitan area 
where it has been demonstrated that such 
counties are closely integrated with the cen- 
tral city. For the 1950 Census of Population 
and Housing this list is to be supplemented 
by the addition of several cities and their 
environs which qualify as metropolitan 
areas under the definition. Because the cen- 
sus has not yet defined the boundaries of 
these additional metropolitan areas, for the 
purposes of the present study the author 
added to the list of 87 metropolitan areas 
those additional counties which had a large 
proportion of their population lying in a 
metropolitan district in 1940.5 The counties 
which remained after the metropolitan 
areas were selected were defined as non- 
metropolitan areas. The present article is 
concerned primarily with the estimated rate 
of change, 1940-47, of metropolitan and 
nonmetropolitan areas, and of various sub- 
classifications of each. Only incidental at- 
tention will be given to the regional aspects 
of population change, for the latter have 
been described in several releases by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN AND 
NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS 


It is estimated that as of July 1, 1947, 
78,835,000 persons, or 55 per cent of the 


5 Since the list was devised for temporary use in 
summarizing the present estimates, and only ap- 
proximates the areas which eventually will be de- 
fined as metropolitan areas by the census, the popu- 
lations which have been estimated to reside in each 
category of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan area 
are not presented here; only percentages and rates 
of change appear in the tables which follow. A 
listing of the counties included in each metropoli- 
tan area, and the estimated 1947 population of 
each category of area shown in the tables, will be 
furnished on request. 
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total population of the United States, were 
residing in the metropolitan areas. Whereas 
the population of the United States had in- 
creased by 8.9 per cent from 1940 to 1947, 
the population of the metropolitan areas in- 
creased by 16.6 per cent, or at a rate almost 
twice that of the nation (Tables 1 and 2). 
The nonmetropolitan counties, on the other 
hand, which contained 45 per cent of the 
population, had made almost no growth 
since 1940 (0.8 per cent). Stated in an- 
other way, the equivalent of almost all the 


there were differences as large as 29 per- 
centage points between the rate of growth 
of metropolitan areas and of nonmetropoli- 
tan areas. While it is true that the growth 
of metropolitan areas is related to the over- 
all rate of growth of the division, a low 
divisional rate of growth does not necessar- 
ily mean an equally low rate of metropolitan 
growth. The divisions of the South, for ex- 
ample, have had low rates of growth, but 
within them metropolitan areas have had 
higher rates of growth. In spite of the fact 


TABLE 1 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AND 
NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS, 1940-47, BY GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


NONMETROPOLITAN Counties CLASsI- 

FIED BY Size OF THEIR LARGEST 

ALL 
ALL IN 1940 
GEOGRAPHIC ALL NONMETRO- 
METROPOLI- 
Division AREAS POLITAN 
TAN AREAS 
AREAS 

10,000 2,500- No 

or Over 9,999 City 
United States total........ 8.9 16.6 0.8 8.9 — 1.5 — 9.3 
New England.................. 8.3 9.1 6.7 9.2 — 0.3 — 3.0 
Middle Atlantic................ 6.4 7.4 1.8 2.9 —- 0.9 4.8 
East North Central............. 9.8 15.3 1.8 6.7 — 2.0 — §.5 
West North Central............. 1.4 16.4 — 5.7 2.7 — 5.3 —12.6 
South Atlantic................. 8.2 23.6 0.5 9.2 — 0.8 — 8.4 
East South Central. ..... er 0.2 12.8 — 3.5 4.5 — 2.2 — 9.2 
West South Central............. 6.0 27.6 — 2.0 9-5 — 4.9 —11.6 
5-9 23.0 1.2 °.9 —12.2 
40.9 45-5 30.9 36.0 28.0 z2.3 


increase since 1940 of 11,745,000 persons 
accrued to the large cities and their en- 
virons, and during the seven-year period the 
broad nonmetropolitan area, taken as a 
whole, succeeded only in maintaining about 
the same population it had in 1940. 

There are marked regional differentials 
in the comparative rates of metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan growth. In the New 
England states, the two rates were positive 
and of almost equal magnitude. In the Mid- 
dle Atlantic and the Pacific divisions, metro- 
politan growth was moderately greater than 
nonmetropolitan growth. The greatest dif- 
ferential between the growth rates of these 
two types of areas has been in the South, 
Central, and Mountain divisions. Here 


that many rural areas were suffering a de- 
crease in population as a result of it, the 
cencentration of the population in metro- 
politan areas has proceeded rapidly. Table 
2 reveals this to have been a common trend 
in the great majority of states. 

If the nonmetropolitan counties are 
grouped into classes according to the size of 
the largest city in each county in 1940, one 
may learn whether or not the counties which 
contain larger hinterland cities have suf- 
fered the same stagnation as the nonmetro- 
politan areas as a whole. Table 1 shows that 
the nonmetropolitan counties which con- 
tained a city of 10,000 or more in 1940 
tended to grow at about the national rate 
in 1940-47; that the counties containing a 
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TABLE 2 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN 
AND NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS, 1940-47, BY STATES 


NONMETROPOLITAN Counties CLAsst- 
FIED BY Size OF THEIR LARGEST 


one Ans City IN 1940 
ALL METRO- NonMETRO- 
AREAS POLITAN POLITAN 
AREAS AREAS 
10,000 2,500- No 
or Over 9,999 City 
NEW ENGLAND: 
ccs 4.5 13.7 2.6 8.8 — 4.4 0.0 
8.5 II.0 9.4 0.0 — 6.2 
7.4 7-4 7-4 7-7 2.4 0.0 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
6.0 0.4 1.8 — 3.4 0.0 
New Jersey. II.2 10.5 18.5 20.1 7-4 36.8 
6.2 8.0 0.5 1.4 0.1 — 8.0 
EAST NORTH CENTRAL: 
II.9 21.3 5.6 10.1 2.3 2.0 
Cee | 6.3 II.2 — 4.8 — 1.2 — 7.3 — 8.7 
Michigan 15.5 20.3 6.8 14.9 0.3 — 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL: | | 
ee 3:4 13-5 | — 3.6 t¢ — 2.2 —10.3 
2.1 m8 | = 6.9 — 5.1 — 7.0 
2.2 | — 8.8 — 1.9 —13.6 
North | —15.7 — 7.0 —10.7 —21.4 
South Dakota.............. —10.1 2.9 — 9.6 —17.1 
Se ..| — 2.4 10.9 ine 7.3 4.2 — 7.5 —12.6 
6.9 32.9 — 0.9 4-4 — 1.6 — 6.6 
SOUTH ATLANTIC: 
Delaware........ 9.0 13.3 @.8 0.0 
ES eee 17.5 22.4 6.2 7.6 6.3 2.6 
Virginia. . . . 12.0 39.0 — 0.7 6.7 2.6 | 
West Virginia....... 5.8 — 3.4 2.9 — 2.7 —11.8 
¢ 11.8 1.8 8.1 1.7 — 8.1 
outh Carolina. .... 2.7 23-5 | — 0.2 6.4 — 3.2 — 9.7 
} 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL: | | 
6.0 11.6 | 3-2 | 7.4 5.6 
|] 13.0 | — 4.7 | 6.5 — 5.4 —12.3 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL: | 
7-6 | 17.1 3.6 25.4 — 1.8 — 6.7 
| 2.8 | 24 |.— 8a — 2.2 —12.2 —14.0 
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TABLE 2—Continued 


| 
| NONMETROPOLITAN CountTiES CLAssI- 
| A FIED BY Size OF THEIR LARGEST 
LL ALL in 
ALL METRO NONMETRO- 
STATE | 
| AREAS POLITAN POLITAN 
| AREAS AREAS 
10,000 2,500- No 
| or Over 9,999 City 
MOUNTAIN: 
—12.7 — 5.0 —I1I.0 — 22.6 
ree 1.9 16.1 — 8.7 — 2.7 — 8.9 —16.5 
New Mexico................. 2.8 18.9 0.8 —14.2 
29.1 47.8 17.5 50.7 9.6 3.7 
16.4 16.5 15.9 29.2 19.3 —12.3 
26.4 34.4 47-5 — 2.6 
PACIFIC: 
41.7 48.1 37-3 39.8 39.0 16 
42.1 45.1 38.7 37-4 26.9 10.1 


largest city of 2,500—9,999 suffered a slight 
loss of population; and that the counties 
which did not contain a city lost population 
at the rapid pace of approximately 9.3 per 
cent. The extent of the relative gains and 
losses experienced by each of these size- 
classes of nonmetropolitan counties varies 
from state to state and from division to di- 
vision. Counties containing cities of 10,000 
or more have maintained their numbers ex- 
ceedingly well in relation to the divisional 
rate of growth in all divisions. On the other 
hand, the tendency for counties which con- 
tain cities of less than 10,000 to lose pop- 
ulation is present in all divisions except the 
Mountain and Pacific. The completely rural 
counties have had their most serious losses 
in the West North Central, Mountain, West 
South Central, and East South Central di- 
visions. 

The flow of population toward the larger 
cities is everywhere in evidence. Even the 
rapidly growing West has drawn propor- 
tionately more migrants into its metropoli- 
tanized and urbanized counties than into 
its more rural areas; the westward move- 
ment in this decade has also been primarily 
a cityward movement. 


METROPOLITAN POSTWAR GROWTH 


For more than a century the drift of 
people into metropolitan areas has been one 
of the outstanding traits of population re- 
distribution. There are several questions 
which one may ask in an attempt to place 
the postwar manifestation of this trend in 
its proper relationship to the past: Have 
large metropolitan areas grown more rapid- 
ly than smaller ones? Have central cities 
grown more rapidly than their suburbs? 
Have large suburban cities grown more 
rapidly than the small city and open-coun- 
try parts of the suburbs? How are the rela- 
tive rates of growth of central cities and of 
suburbs related to the size of the metropo- 
lis? How are all these facts related to the 
corresponding changes which occurred dur- 
ing the 1920-30 and the 1930-40 decades? 
The rates of growth estimated for the 1940- 
47 period and data for earlier decades re- 
quired to answer these questions are con- 
tained in Table 3, where growth rates are 
presented for the central cities and the 
“rings” (remainder of the metropolitan 
area) of five sizes of metropolitan areas. In 
this table the ring is further broken down 
into three groups of satellite cities, classified 


TABLE 3 

ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1940-47, BY 

SIZE OF METROPOLIS IN 1940 AND TYPE OF METROPOLITAN AREA, WITH CORRE- 
SPONDING CHANGES FOR 1930-40 AND 1920-30 


S1zE OF METROPOLIS 
AND TYPE OF 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


RATIO OF PERCENTAGE CHANGE TO 
NATIONAL RATE oF GrowTH 


DURING SAME PERIOD 


1940-47 | 1930-40 1920-30 | 1940-47 1930-40 

ALL METROPOLITAN AREAS...... 16.6 8.4 27.3 r.9 1.2 
11.8 5.2 23.5 1.3 0.7 
25.2 14.5 35-2 2.8 2.0 
Large satellite cities........... 18.5 6.2 45.4 2.1 0.9 
60,060 OF 14.5 3.4 43-4 1.6 0.5 

25 000-49 17.9 6.3 44.1 2.0 0.9 
22.7 8.8 48.0 | 2.6 1.2 

Remainder of ring............ 28.4 19.1 30.2 | 3.2 2.7 
CENTRAL CITIES OF 1,000,000 OR 

7.0 27.0 0.8 0.7 
28.6 14.2 63.9 3.2 2.0 

Large satellite cities........... 19.6 7.7 63.9 2.2 1.1 

OF MOL... 17.8 5:3 58.2 2.0 0.7 
20.0 7.5 59-7 2.2 1.0 

Remainder of ring............ 37.4 21.3 63.9 4.2 3.0 
CENTRAL CITIES OF 500,000— 

999,999. 18.1 6.9 20.9 2.0 1.0 
11.5 14.5 1.3 0.5 
27.3 12.1 32.2 1.7 

Large satellite cities......... 20.0 4.3 36.2 2.2 0.6 

50,000 Or more............ 29.2 1.3 
25 ,000-49,999..-..... 17.9 4.0 36.7 2.0 0.6 
10,000-24,999....... 30.6 7.9 45.0 

Remainder of ring......... 33.0 19.0 28.8 3.7 3.6 
CENTRAL CITIES OF 250,000- 

20.3 10.3 26.6 | 2.5 
16.0 6.1 24.8 | 1.8 0.8 
29.9 20.8 31.0 | 3.4 2.9 

Large satellite cities......... 12.5 5.4 24.2 i 0.8 

GO, 000 OF MOre............. 2.8 17.4 6.1 0.4 
25 10.4 4.3 22.3 0.6 
1O,00:0-24,0090.......... 25.1 12.8 31.7 2.8 1.8 

Remainder of ring.......... 34.6 26.1 42s 3.9 3.6 
CENTRAL CITIES OF 100,000-— | 

} 19.1 8.7 22.9 2.1 1.2 
17.2 5.2 24.6 0.7 

Large satellite cities...........] 14.4 4.8 25.2 | 1.6 0.7 

25 --| 19.1 9.8 39.0 | 2.1 
10.9 2.3 7.5 | 0.3 

Remainder of ring............ 23.8 17.1 18.9 | 2.7 2.4 
CENTRAL CITIES OF 50,000- | | 

14.7 13.9 16.6 1.7 1.9 

Large satellite cities...........| 14.4 6.6 27.7 1.6 0.9 

25 ,000-49 ,9909.- | 4.2 4.4 II.5 0.5 0.6 
15.8 7.0 31.0 1.8 
Remainder of ring.......... 14.8 15.0 r.3 1.7 2.1 
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according to the number of inhabitants they 
had in 1940, and the “remainder of ring,” 
which consists of the cities of less than 
10,000 and the rural portions of the metro- 
politan areas. 

The comparative size of the estimated 
16.6 per cent gain of metropolitan areas 
between 1940 and 1947 can be appreciated 
more readily if the rates for all periods are 
reduced to an average rate per year or if the 
rates are expressed as ratios of the national 
rate.© The average annual rate of growth 
for metropolitan areas was almost three 
times as large in 1940-47 as it was in 1930- 
40. It was slightly smaller than the rate of 
growth of these same areas in 1920-30. Al- 
though the depression slackened the rate at 
which population was being drawn into 
metropolitan areas, the predepression tem- 
po in this type of population shift was al- 
most fully restored in the first seven years 
of the present decade. A similar finding 
may be made for each of the principal parts 
of the metropolitan area. Central cities 
grew at the rate of about 11.8 per cent in 
1940-47. On a per annum basis this is 
more than three times the rate of the 1930’s 
and is only moderately less than the rate of 
the 1920’s. This similarity between the 
yearly growth rates of 1940-47 and 1920- 
30 is even more impressive when one real- 
izes that the nation as a whole had a con- 
siderably smaller average yearly rate of 
growth in 1940-47 than it had during the 


6In interpreting these tables, one should make 
a distinction between rate of change and rate of 
change relative to the national rate. The fact that 
the level of population growth for the entire nation 
is higher during some decades than it is during 
others should not be permitted to obscure the fact 
that significant changes in the pattern of popula- 
tion distribution are accomplished by areas grow- 
ing at rates which are higher or lower than the 
national rate. The ratios of Table 3 are presented 
to assist in making this interpretation. In present- 
ing data for the 1920-30 and the 1930-40 decades 
for comparison with the 1940-47 period, data have 
been summarized for the units as of their 1940 clas- 
sification. Thus, each place falls into the same clas- 
sification in all three periods, regardless of its 
growth experience. This is also true of similar 
tables which follow. 


1920’s. In order to accomplish these rates 
of growth during the war and postwar 
years, it was necessary that a larger pro- 
portion of the total population increase be 
drawn into metropolitan areas than was 
the case in either of the two preceding 
decades. Hence, compared to the national 
level of growth, the intensity of the shift 
of population toward metropolitan areas 
was relatively greater during the war and 
immediate postwar years than it was dur- 
ing either 1920-30 or 1930—40. 

The medium-sized metropolitan areas, 
with central cities of 100,000-249,999 or 
250,000—499,999, appear to have attained 
the largest rate of growth. The groups im- 
mediately above and below had rates of 
growth which were slightly smaller than 
those of these medium-sized groups. A large 
share of these differences could have been 
due to estimating error, however. It is 
known that in the group of the largest size, 
the Los Angeles and Detroit metropolitan 
areas have experienced an unusually rapid 
growth. The evidence concerning size of 
central city and rate of growth thus shows 
only a very broad tendency toward a slow- 
er growth rate for the larger areas. 

In all groups, the central cities appear to 
have grown more slowly than their sur- 
rounding ring or suburban area. The esti- 
mates show a rate of growth 1.3 times the 
national rate for all central cities and of 
2.8 times the national rate for the ring. 
The extent of this differential in growth is 
definitely related to the size of the metrop- 
olis, however. In the largest metropolitan 
areas the rate of growth of the rings was 4.1 
times the rate of growth of the central 
cities. This ratio was smaller for the small- 
er metropolitan areas. In other words, the 
smaller the size of the central city in a 
metropolitan area, the greater was its abil- 
ity to approach the growth rate of its own 
ring. Central cities of less than 100,000 
appear to have grown about as fast as their 
own rings. 

This tendency toward a greater periph- 
eral than central growth is also not new. 
During the 1920’s the rings of the metro- 
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politan areas grew about 50 per cent more 
rapidly than the central cities, and the 
same difference between the growth of 
large and of small metropolitan areas noted 
for the 1940-47 period was as pronounced 
as during the more recent time. The de- 
pression years of the 1930’s brought a great 
deceleration of central city growth rates 
while permitting the rates of suburban 
growth to remain fairly high, with the 
result that rings grew 2.8 times as fast as 
central cities. The years since the war have 
witnessed a balance between central cities 
and suburban growth which resembles the 
1920-30 decade more than it does the 
1930-40 decade. Central cities appear to 
have regained, during the war and postwar 
years, some of their former ability to amass 
more population than they lose to their 
suburbs. Whether this was only a wartime 
phenomenon or a continuing trend cannot 
easily be determined. Certainly the acute 
shortage during the war of gasoline, tires, 
automobiles, and building materials fa- 
vored a centripetal growth pattern for most 
metropolitan areas. But the years since 
1947 have witnessed extensive building 
programs and the easing of the problems of 
local transportation. The “doubled-up” 
families so common in 1946 and 1947 are 
nowadays more often voluntary living 
arrangements. It is possible, therefore, that 
the rates of growth for central cities shown 
here are of about the magnitude which will 
be found for these places in 1950. This 
would assume that during the 1947-50 
period out-migration to suburbs will equal 
the combined natural increase and _in- 
migration to central cities. 

During the 1930’s large satellite cities in 
the rings of metropolitan areas grew only 
0.9 times as fast as the nation, 1.2 times as 
fast as central cities, and 0.7 times as fast 
as metropolitan areas. This represented a 
marked departure from the 1920’s, when 
they grew 2.8 times as fast as the nation, 
1.9 times as fast as central cities, and 1.7 
times as fast as metropolitan areas. Since 
1940 the large satellite cities have grown 
2.1 times as fast as the nation, 1.6 times as 
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fast as central cities, and 1.1 times as fast 
as metropolitan areas. Thus it would ap- 
pear that during 1940-47 the large satellite 
cities in the ring regained some, but not all, 
of their former ability to grow very rapidly 
in comparison with the nation, with central 
cities, and with metropolitan areas. It is 
the larger metropolitan areas which exhibit 
this particular pattern. In the smaller met- 
ropolitan areas, where the larger outlying 
cities grew at about the same rate as the 
smaller ones, it is almost absent. This was 
also generally true of these smaller metro- 
politan areas during 1920-30 and 1930-40. 

The “remainder of the ring” areas, con- 
sisting of the satellite cities of less than 
10,000 inhabitants in 1940 and of the rural- 
nonfarm and rural-farm population of met- 
ropolitan counties, have continued the high 
rate of growth relative to the national rate 
which they attained during the 1930’s. The 
estimates indicate that between 1940 and 
1947 they grew at 3.2 times the national 
rate. The areas where the rates were high- 
est, and in which the pattern of the 1930’s 
was most nearly continued, were in the 
rings of the metropolitan areas with central 
cities larger than 250,000 inhabitants, 
which consistently grew faster than the 
large satellite cities of these metropolitan 
areas during both the 1920-30 and the 
1930-40 decades. Since 1940 the rate of 
growth in the small city and rural portions 
of metropolitan rings has been as high, on 
a per annum basis, as it was during the 
1920’s. Compared to the national level of 
growth, the intensity of this shift has great- 
ly exceeded that of the 1920’s in all but 
the exceedingly large size metropolitan 
areas, where it was already under way in 
the 1920's. 

The rate at which a satellite city has 
grown since 1940 is associated with its size: 
The smaller the city, the larger its rate of 
growth. Satellite cities of 10,000—-24,999 
have grown at 2.6 times the national rate. 
During the 1920’s the differences in growth 
rates between large and small satellite cities 
were not very large. The differences became 
quite sharp during the 1930’s and have 
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persisted into the 1940’s. The pronounced 
tendency for the least congested portion of 
suburban areas to achieve the greatest rate 
of growth is as characteristic of the present 
decade as of the 1930’s, which is most ex- 
treme in the metropolitan areas whose cen- 
tral cities contained from 250,000 to a mil- 
lion persons in 1940. 


GEOGRAPHIC DIFFERENTIALS IN 
POPULATION GROWTH 


In order to study the geographic differ- 
entials in detail, the metropolitan areas of 
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1947 all three of these conditions adversely 
affected the growth of central cities in the 
New England and Middle Atlantic divi- 
sions, where central cities increased by only 
5.1 and 3.7 per cent, respectively. Neither 
of these geographic divisions grew as rapid- 
ly as the nation. Within the metropolitan 
areas of these divisions the central cities 
were not able to capture as large a share 
of the total metropolitan increases as did 
the central cities in other divisions. In the 
Pacific division, on the other hand, the 
attractiveness of the region to the nation 


TABLE 4 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AND NONMETROPOLI- 
TAN AREAS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1940-47, BY TYPE OF AREA AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISION 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 1940-47, BY REGION 


ae All | New | Middle! East | West | South | East | West | 4.) 

Divi- | Eng- At- North | North} At- South | South rear Pacific 

sions land | lantic | Central| Central] lantic | Central] Central 
WOT, ABBAS... 8.9 8.3} 6.4] 9.8 1.4) 8.4 0.2 6.0} 5.9] 40.9 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ........ 16.6] 9.1| 15.3) 16.4) 23.6] 12.8| 27.6) 23.0) 45.5 
11.8] 5.1] 3.7] 10.6} 12.3] 14.9] 10.0} 26.5) 16.6) 35.2 
25.2] 13.2] 13.5] 25.0} 28.7] 40.8] 17.6] 31.1] 36.1] 59.3 
Large satellite cities....... 18.5] 9.41 9.1] 17.3] :12.8] 40.6] 6.0) 50.9}...... 57-2 
Remainder of ring........ 28.4) 16.6] 15.9] 30.3) 32.6] 40.8} 20.2] 29.7] 36.1) 60.5 
NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS..... 0.8) 6.7 1.8 r.8\— 5.7] 0.5|— 3.5|— 2.0 I.2| 30.9 
Largest city 25,000 or more..} 13.0] 4.1| 10.6] 3.3] 12.2) 8.0] 22.3] 23.1] 35.6 
Largest city 10,000-24,999. . 6.5} 8.3 2.3} 3-5 4.6 7.8 5.8} 36.6 
Largest city 5,000-9,999.... 0.3/— 0.9gi— 3.2] 2.4)— 3-4 7.6) 28.3 
Largest city 2,500-4,999....]— 3.3} 2-1/— 2.6/— 7.4]/— 2.1/— 2.0/— 6.4/— 6.5] 27.8 
Containing no city.......... — 9.3I— 3.0] 5.5|—12.6/— 8.4]/— 11.9 


each of the geographic divisions have been 
subdivided into their principal parts: the 
“central city” and the “ring” areas. The 
nonmetropolitan areas have been subdi- 
vided by a “size of largest city contained” 
classification. Table 4 reports a 1940-47 
rate of change for each of these categories 
for each of the nine geographic divisions. 
The factors which make for the growth 
or decline of central cities may be ex- 
pressed in terms of the relative attractive- 
ness of the region in the national economy, 
of the metropolitan area in the regional 
economy, and of the central city in the 
metropolitan economy. Between 1940 and 


appeared to be more effective than any- 
thing else in promoting the growth of the 
metropolitan areas and of the major parts. 
The West North Central and the East 
South Central divisions have recently 
proved themselves unable to attract very 
much of the nation’s growth. Nevertheless, 
central cities within these divisions have 
made a fairly rapid growth since 1940 be- 
cause of the unusually great ability of their 
metropolitan areas to attract population in 
excess of the divisional rate of growth. This 
particular growth combination could have 
been occasioned only by very large popula- 
tion movements within the division. 
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Table 4 also presents a more detailed 
classification of nonmetropolitan counties 
by size of their largest city than is shown 
in Table 1. The counties which contain 
largest cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants 
have grown more rapidly than the counties 
which contained cities of 10,000-24,999. 
In fact, these nonmetropolitan counties 
containing the larger hinterland cities have 
grown more than three-fourths as rapidly 
as the metropolitan areas, which they ap- 
proach in population size, density, composi- 
tion, and economic functioning. For most 
of the geographic divisions, the additional 
detail concerning size of largest city con- 
tained merely strengthens the hypothesis 
already developed that the presence and 
size of a hinterland city are closely related 
to the rate of population loss or gain which 
has taken place in a county since 1940 and 
illuminates the amount of change which 
took place in each class of unit along the 
continuum. One should note also that the 
most severe losses to the completely rural 
areas and to counties containing only small 
cities occurred in the five divisions in which 
one-third or less of the population resides 
in metropolitan areas: the West North 
Central, South Atlantic, East South Cen- 
tral, West South Central, and Mountain 
divisions. Here the metropolitan areas grew 
much more rapidly than the nation. It can 
only be presumed that in each of these 
divisions the metropolitan populations were 
expanding at the expense of their own 
small cities and rural areas. 


REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 


The preceding tables have demonstrated 
that there appears to be both a size and a 
regional differential in the rates at which 
metropolitan areas and their principal parts 
have grown since 1940. By grouping metro- 
politan areas into those with central cities 
of more than 500,000 inhabitants in 1940 
and those with less, it becomes possible by 
combining the nine geographic divisions 
into four broad regions, and then by com- 
puting growth rates for the principal parts 
of both large and small metropolitan areas 
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in each of the four regions, to separate par- 
tially the regional component from the size 
component. Growth rates for 1940-47, 
1930-40, and 1920-30, together with cor- 
responding ratios to the national rate, are 
shown in Table 5. 

Regional differences, rather than differ- 
ences in size, account for a large share of 
the growth for metropolitan areas since 
1940, because the interregional differences 
between the growth rates of metropolitan 
areas are much larger than the differences 
between the size groups within each region. 
Low rates of growth characterize both large 
and small metropolitan areas in the North- 
east; high rates of growth characterize both 
large and small metropolitan areas in the 
West and South. Both large and small met- 
ropolitan areas in the North Center had in- 
termediate rates of growth. 

On the other hand, there are some inter- 
nal aspects of metropolitan growth which 
seem to differentiate large and small metro- 
politan areas, regardless of the region in 
which they are found. As a group, small 
central cities have grown faster than large 
since 1940. This is true in all regions ex- 
cept the South, where the growth of the 
two classes is about equal. The rings of 
large metropolitan areas have grown faster 
than those of small metropolitan areas in 
all four regions. This difference is particu- 
larly characteristic of the “remainder of the 
ring,” for it has sharply differentiated the 
growth pattern of the rings of large from 
the growth pattern of the rings of small 
metropolitan areas during each of the three 
periods for which data are presented. 

It must be concluded that during the 
war and postwar years regional factors 
have been important in determining the 
general growth level of the total metro- 
politan area and that size factors have been 
important in determining the specific pat- 
tern of growth within the metropolitan 
areas. The major relationships between size 
and pattern of internal growth have per- 
sisted since 1920 to the present. The most 
significant shift in the regional pattern of 
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TABLE 5 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF METROPOLITAN AREAS, 1940-47, BY 
SIZE OF METROPOLIS IN 1940, TYPE OF METROPOLITAN AREA, AND REGION, WITH 
CORRESPONDING CHANGES FOR 1930-40 AND 1920-30 


REGION, SIZE OF METROPOLIS, 
AND TYPE OF METROPOLITAN AREA 


PERCENTAGE CHANGE 


Ratio OF PERCENTAGE CHANGE TO 
NATIONAL RATE oF GROWTH 
DURING SAME PERIOD 


1940-47 1930-40 1920-30 1940-47 1930-40 1920-30 
UNITED STATES TOTAL........... 8.9 7.2 16.1 1.00 1.00 1.00 
NORTHEAST: 

Large metropolitan areas....... BY ‘3 22.4 0.87 0.74 1.39 
CITIES... 2.7 3-9 16.3 0.54 1.01 

Large satellite cities....... 9-7 2.4 31.6 1.09 0.33 1.96 
Remainder of ring........ 21.0 12.5 “9.4 2.36 1.74 2.32 

Small metropolitan areas....... 8.0 3.0 12.5 0.90 0.42 0.78 
7.3 8.4 0.82 —0.01 0.52 
_ 8.8 6.8 £7. ©.99 0.94 1.10 

Large satellite cities....... 6.6 1.2 r.s 0.74 0.17 1.09 
Remainder of ring........ 9.4 8.3 7.7 1.06 1.15 z.10 
NorTH CENTER: 

Large metropolitan areas....... 15.4 §.2 34-3 Fa 0.71 2.13 
8.7 1.3 26.2 0.98 0.18 1.63 
31.9 63.7 3.58 2.15 3.96 

Large satellite cities....... 17.4 5-9 78.1 1.96 0.82 4.85 
Remainder of ring........ 46.9 27.7 48.6 5.27 3.85 3.02 

Small metropolitan areas....... 15.8 5.8 ar .7 1.78 0.81 1.35 
15.1 2.3 21.6 1.70 0.32 1.34 
17.2 13.3 22.2 1.93 1.85 1.38 

Large satellite cities....... 14.9 1.6 28.8 1.67 0.22 1.79 
Remainder of ring........ 17.7 16.1 20.6 1.99 2.24 1.28 
SouTH: 

Large metropolitan areas....... 28.9 23.8 16.4 3.25 3. 3f 1.02 
59.2 44.9 44.3 6.65 6.24 2.95 

Large satellite cities....... 57.4 27.0 27.6 6.45 3.95 1.71 
Remainder of ring........ 59.0 47-3 47.1 6.63 6.57 2.93 

Small metropolitan areas....... 17.1 36.1 2.39 2.38 2.24 
Central cities................ 17.6 12.7 44.7 1.98 1.76 2.78 
28.8 27.2 20.0 3.24 3.78 1.24 

Large satellite cities....... 21.6 20.7 41.1 2.43 2.88 2.55 
Remainder of ring... . 29.5 27.9 17.9 3.31 3.88 1.11 
WEsT: 

Large metropolitan areas....... 44.0 19.1 83.1 4.94 2.65 5.16 
Comiral Cities... 30.8 13.2 65.9 3.46 1.83 4.09 

Large satellite cities....... 67.2 22.5 124.7 6.42 3.13 7.9 
Remainder of ring........ 64.5 33.4 104.4 7.25 4.64 6.48 

Small metropolitan areas....... 41.3 15.8 26.5 4.64 2.19 1.65 
Central cities............... 35.1 9.5 22.1 3.94 1.32 1.37 

Large satellite cities....... 59.6 29.5 63.0 6.70 4.10 3.91 
Remainder of ring........ 51.2 28.3 35.1 5-75 3.93 2.18 
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metropolitan growth since 1920 is the de- 
celeration of metropolitan growth in the 
Northeast and the very sharp acceleration 
of metropolitan growth in the South. 


POPULATION GROWTH IN NON- 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


In Table 1 it was noted that the vast 
nonmetropolitan area had managed only to 
sustain its 1940 population and that such 
population growth as has been made in 
such areas has taken place primarily in 
counties which contained in 1940 a city of 
at least 10,000 inhabitants. This section 
analyzes the phenomenon further and re- 
lates it to comparable changes during the 
two preceding decades. Table 6 presents 
data for such an analysis. This table shows 
that the nonmetropolitan area grew 40 per 
cent as rapidly as the nation in 1920-30 
and 85 per cent as fast as the nation dur- 
ing 1930-40. The impressive fact about the 
data for the years of World War II and 
immediately after is that they indicate a 
rate of growth which is only one-eleventh 
as fast as that of the nation—a rate which 
is very much smaller than that of either of 
the two preceding decades. Such a change 
indicates a very heavy out-migration from 
at least some of the nonmetropolitan areas, 
for these areas have been noted for their 
yearly natural increase resulting from 
higher birth than death rates. An unusual 
drain of population did not occur in either 
the Northeast or the West, for each of 
these regions exhibits a pattern resembling 
that of the two preceding decades. It is the 
regions of the South and the North Center 
which appear to be the major locus of the 
change. The South changed from a rate of 
gain which was equal to the national rate 
in 1930-40 to a loss which was 0.2 times 
the national rate of gain. A similar though 
less drastic change took place in the North 
Center. 

An examination of the ratios of the rates 
of growth of each of the losing regions to 
the national rate reveals that the greatest 
change has come about in the rate of 


growth of counties which contained no city 
or only very small cities. In the South, for 
example, the completely rural counties lost 
no population during the period of rapid 
urbanization of the 1920’s and grew at al- 
most three-fourths the national rate during 
the 1930’s. Since 1940, however, this group 
of counties appears to have lost population 
at a rate which was slightly larger than the 
rate of growth of the national population. 


Although the rural counties of the North 


Center lost population during the 1920’s 
and the 1930’s, the rate of loss relative to 
the national rate of increase has increased 
almost fourfold since 1940, as compared to 
what it was in 1930-40. Similar though less 
drastic changes took place in the counties 
which contained cities of 2,500-4,999 in- 
habitants in 1940. Even the counties which 
contained cities of 5,000—9,999 inhabitants 
in 1940 have sustained, in both regions, 
sizable rates of loss since 1940. Conversely, 
the counties which contained cities of 
25,000 or more inhabitants have suffered 
almost none of the loss experienced by the 
more rural areas. In relation to the national 
rate of growth, they have maintained their 
1920-30 or their 1930-40 position. Al- 
though the counties which contain cities of 
10,000-24,999 have not fared as well in 
these regions as the counties which contain 
even larger cities, they have fared much 
better than the less urbanized counties. 
The data presented here indicate that be- 
tween 1940 and 1947 there was a whole- 
sale desertion of the least urbanized parts 
of the Midwest and South. A similar 
though less intense change has taken place 
in the Northeast.? 

In the West, nonmetropolitan regions 
have grown rapidly in keeping with the 

7A review of two census releases, Urban and 
Rural Residence, Age, Sex, Color, and Veteran 
Status of the Civilian Population of the United 
States (“Current Population Reports; Population 
Characteristics: Series P-20,” No. 9 [April, 1947]) 
and Population Characteristics of Metropolitan 
tion Characteristics: Series P-21,” No. 35 [April, 
Districts (“Current Population Reports; Popula- 


1947]), provides additional details of the rural- 
urban patterns of growth from 1940 to 1947. 
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trend for the entire region. Yet even here 
the nonmetropolitan areas containing large 
cities have grown faster than those which 
contain only small cities. Those which con- 
tain no city have actually lost population. 
A similar pattern, though one in which the 
differentials were far less than those of the 
1940-47 period, existed during the two 
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preceding decades. The data of Table 6 
support and add detail to the generaliza- 
tion made earlier that the westward move- 
ment has ceased to be a movement to less 
intensively occupied land in this decade 
and has been primarily a movement toward 
metropolitan cities and urbanized areas. 
This sets a new pattern of growth. 


TABLE 6 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS, 1940-47 


COUNTIES, CLASSIFIED BY REGION AND BY SIZE OF THEIR LARGEST CITY, WITH 
CORRESPONDING CHANGES FOR 1930-40 AND 1920-30 


RATIO OF PERCENTAGE CHANGE TO 
Cc PERCENTAGE CHANGE NaTIONAL RATE OF GROWTH 
OUNTIES, CLASSIFIED BY 
REGION AND SIZE OF THEIR Samp Pease 
Larcest City 
1940-47 1930-40 1920-30 1940-47 1930-40 1920-30 
UNITED STATES TOTAL........... 8.9 2.2 16.1 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Att REGIONS: 

Nonmetropolitan areas......... 0.8 6.1 6.5 0.09 0.85 0.40 
28 13.0 9.9 17.1 1.46 1.38 1.06 
000 6.5 7.9 0.73 I.10 0.81 

0.2 5-5 0.02 0.34 

2,500- — 3.3 4.8 —0.37 0.67 0.14 

— 9.2 3.2 — 0.6 —1.03 0.44 —0.04 
NORTHEAST: 

Nonmetropolitan areas......... 3.6 4.1 5.9 0.40 0.57 0.35 
25 ,000—-49 7-3 4-5 9-5 0.82 0.63 

— 0.3 2.6 —0.03 0.49 

— 1.8 4.9 0.4 —0.20 0.68 0.02 

2.2 6.4 2.0 0.12 0.85 0.12 
NortH CENTER: 

Nonmetropolitan areas......... — 1.6 1.5 —o.18 0.38 0.09 
9-3 6.8 13.4 1.04 0.04 0.83 
3.2% 4-5 5-9 0.35 0.63 0.37 

— 1.9 3.8 — 1.1 —0.21 0.53 —0.07 

— 5.7 1.8 — 2.6 —o.64 0.25 —o.16 

—10.6 — 2.2 — 3.1 —1.19 —0.31 —o.19 
SouTH: 

Nonmetropolitan areas......... — 1.4 3 8.9 —0.16 0.99 0.55 
25 14.2 14.0 24.8 1.60 1.94 1.54 
10, 5.9 10.3 20.7 0.66 1.43 1.29 

— 1.8 6.2 10.9 —0.20 0.86 0.68 

— 3.7 5.0 —0.42 0.72 0.31 

— 9.4 5.3 0.2 —1.06 0.72 0.01 
WEST: 

Nonmetropolitan areas......... 15.5 15.5 15.9 1.74 2.25 0.99 
31.4 22.2 32.9 3-53 3.08 2.04 
22.2 17.7 28.0 2.49 2.46 1.74 

5.6 18.1 13.7 10.8 2.03 1.90 0.67 
7.6 14.3 5.2 0.85 1.99 0.32 
— 5.9 9.3 3.9 —o.66 1.29 0.24 
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TABLE 7 


ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN THE POPULATION OF NONMETROPOLITAN CITIES AND THE 
REMAINDER OF NONMETROPOLITAN COUNTIES, 1940-47, BY SIZE OF CITY AND REGION, WITH 
CORRESPONDING CHANGES FOR 1930-40 AND 1920-30 


RATIO OF PERCENTAGE CHANGE TO 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE NATIONAL RATE OF GRrowTH 
Recion, S1izE oF NONMETROPOLITAN DURING SAME PERIOD 
City AND REMAINDER OF CouNTIES 
1940-47 1930-40 1920-30 1940-47 1930-40 1920-30 
UNITED STATES TOTAL. eroste 8.9 7.2 16.1 1.00 1.00 1.00 
AU NONMETROPOLITAN AREAS... 0.8 6.1 6.5 0.09 0.85 ©.40 
25 7.9 22.3 1.70 1.10 1.39 
15.8 10.1 1.78 1.40 1.35 
Remainder of counties containing 
— 2.0 4.1 —0.22 0.7 0.25 
12.3 13.2 1.28 9% 0.82 
0.6 6.4 8.2 0.89 0.51 
Rural and urban under 10,000.| — 4.2 4.6 2.3 —0.47 0.64 0.14 
3.6 4.1 5.7 ©.40 0.57 0.35 
7.6 8.4 0.85 0.17 0.52 
8.0 9.2 ©.90 0.57 
7.4 7.8 0.83 0.15 0.48 
Remainder of counties containing 
25 G00 7.0 7.4 9.9 ©.79 1.03 0.61 
1.9 5.0 4-7 0.21 0.69 0.29 
Rural and ae under 10,000.} — 0.5 4.2 2.0 —0.06 0.58 0.12 
CENTER. — 1.6 2.7 1.5 —o.18 0.38 0.09 
10.7 6.6 15.7 1.20 0.92 0.98 
Remainder of counties containing 
— 4.3 2.0 — 1.3 —0.48 0.28 —0.08 
OOO OVE: 6.8 8.6 6.6 0.76 1.19 0.41 
TO, 000245000. — 2.4 a4 — 0.3 —0.27 0.43 —0.02 
Rural and urban under 10,000.} — 5.9 1.2 — 2.2 —0.66 0.17 —0.14 
19.4 16.7 36.8 2.18 2.32 2.29 
2§,000-49,000.....-.....2505 17.7 15.6 36.2 1.99 2.17 2.25 
20.4 17.4 37-1 2.29 2.42 2.30 
Remainder of counties containing 
— 3.9 6.0 6.4 —0.44 0.83 0.40 
end over.............. II.0 12.1 16.4 1.24 1.68 1.02 
— 1.9 13.9 —0.21 0.99 0.86 
Rural and under 10,000.} — 5.3 4-7 —o.60 0.76 0.29 
15.5 15.5 15.9 1.74 2.15 ©.99 
33.2 10.2 30.8 3.93 1.42 
18.4 36.3 3.72 2.56 2.25 
Remainder of counties containing 
25,000 and OVEr.............. 30.2 34-4 33.8 3.39 4.78 2.10 
14.9 16.8 23.5 1.67 2.32 1.46 
Rural and sues under 10,000. 6.7 12.3 6.7 0.75 1.91 0.42 
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GROWTH OF HINTERLAND CITIES 


After inferring, from Table 6, that one 
of the requirements for the sustained 
growth of nonmetropolitan population 
seems to have been the presence of a siz- 
able hinterland city, one should also ask 
the further question: Which part of such 
areas grew most rapidly—the large hinter- 
land city or the remainder of the county 
which contains it? Table 7, which presents 
separate rates of growth for hinterland 
cities and the balance of the nonmetro- 
politan counties which contained cities of 
10,000 or more in 1940, permits a tentative 
answer to this question. The nonmetropoli- 
tan cities of 10,000 or more grew by 15.5 
per cent from 1940 to 1947. This was 1.74 
times the national rate of growth, and a 
little less than the rate of growth for metro- 
politan areas. It also represented a con- 
siderable gain relative to the national rate 
of growth over the rate of growth of hinter- 
land cities during the 1920-30 and the 
1930-40 decades. That portion of the 
county which lay outside the cities made a 
much smaller gain, the larger gain taking 
place in the remainder of counties whose 
largest city was 25,000 inhabitants or more. 

The hinterland (nonmetropolitan) cities 
have grown more rapidly in the South and 
West than in the Northeast and North 
Center. In no region does there appear to 
have been a great difference in the relative 
growth of hinterland cities which contained 
more and those which contained less than 
25,000 inhabitants in 1940. In each case, 
the difference in growth rates between the 
two categories of counties lies in the tend- 
ency for the remainder of the counties 
containing cities of 25,000 or more inhabit- 
ants to grow more rapidly than the re- 


mainder of the counties whose largest cities 
are smaller than this. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


As an experiment in trying to keep bet- 
ter informed of current changes in popula- 
tion distribution, a fairly simple “exten- 
sive” technique of making postcensal popu- 
lation estimates was used to estimate the 
population, as of July 1, 1947, of several 
types of metropolitan and nonmetropolitan 
areas in each of the states, geographic di- 
visions, and regions. Rates of change since 
1940 were computed for the population of 
each of these categories of area. These 
rates were compared with corresponding 
rates for the 1930-40 and 1920-30 dec- 
ades. The estimates and estimated rates in- 
dicate that some very striking changes in 
the pattern of population growth have 
taken place since 1940. Yet the changes 
which are noted are all of the type that 
have taken place before; it is their inten- 
sity, the region of their occurrence, and the 
combinations in which they have taken 
place that distinguish them from trends in 
earlier decades. 

Because this undertaking was experi- 
mental, and because a completely rigorous 
test of the estimating technique used can- 
not be made until after the 1950 census, 
the specific findings should be accepted 
with reservations. It is to be hoped that 
further experimentation will be made along 
these lines and that during the next decade 
an effort will be made to maintain current 
estimates of the major changes in popula- 
tion distribution. 
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1947. “The Sociological Study of Hospitals.” 
Chicago. 

Allen Spitzer, A.B. Rollins College, 1934; 
M.A. Stanford, 1944. “Social Change in a 
University Town: An Ecological Inquiry 
into Disorganizational Patterns in Palo Alto, 
California, 1940-47.” Stanford. 

Donald Dean Stewart, B.A., M.A. Washington 
(Seattle), 1935, 1940. “Local Board: A 
Study of Volunteer Participation in a Sys- 
tem of Military Conscription.” Columbia. 

Robert C. Stone, A.B. California, 1940; A.M. 
Chicago, 1946. “Vertical Mobility and Ide- 
ology: A Study of White-Collar Workers.” 
Chicago. 

Bartlett Hicks Stoodley, A.B., Dartmouth, Col- 
lege 1929; LL.B., M.A. Harvard, 1932, 1947. 
“The Theoretical System of Sigmund Freud 
and Social Motivation.” Harvard. 

Herbert E. Stoss, A.B. Baker, 1938; B.D. South- 
ern Methodist, 1941. “Community Inte- 
gration and the Church in Colorado.” Denver. 

John L. Thomas, A.B. St. Louis, 1933; A.M. 
Montreal, 1936. “Factors Involved in the 
Breakdown of Catholic Marriage.” Chicago. 

F. Bernadette Turner, B.S. Minnesota, 1926; 
M.A. Northwestern, 1938. “College and Uni- 
versity Courses on the Family.’”’ Washing- 
ton (St. Louis). 

Parin H. Vakharia, B.A. St. Xavier’s College 
(Bombay), 1943; M.Sc. New York School 
of Social Work, 1948. “Child Care in India.” 
New School. 

Gerard H. Veringa, Studies at University of 
Groningen (Holland); M.A. Fordham, 1947. 
“From General to Special Prevention: The 
Development of Child Legislation in the 
Netherlands.” Fordham. 

Alexander S. Vucinich, B.A. University of 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, 1938; M.A. California, 
1940. “Yugoslav Society: The Tribal Peri- 
od.” Columbia. 

Eugene Wilkening, B.S., M.A. Missouri, 1937, 
1939. “The Acceptance of Certain Agricul- 
tural Programs and Practices in a Piedmont 
Community of North Carolina.” Chicago. 

Josephine J. Williams, A.B. Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, 1933; A.M. Radcliffe College, 1935. 
“The Professional Status of Women Physi- 
cians.” Chicago. 

Sister Frances Jerome Woods, C.D.P., A.B. 
Our Lady of the Lake College, 1940; M.A. 
Catholic, 1945. “Mexican Ethnic Leadership 
in San Antonio, Texas.” Catholic. 


Donald Wray, A.B., A.M. Chicago, 1940, 1942. 
“The Foreman in Modern Industry.” Chicago. 

Douglas S. Yamamura, B.E., M.E. Hawaii, 
1938, 1941. “A Study of Some Factors Con- 
tributing to the Status of Contemporary 
Hawaiians.” Washington (Seattle). 


MASTER’S DEGREES 


Lilialyce Sink Akers, B.A. Wheaton College, 
1942. “A Sociological Analysis of the Peas- 
ant-Land Relationship in Three Balkan 
Countries.” Kentucky. 

Joan Aldous, B.A. Kansas State College, 1948. 
“UNESCO: A Sociological Analysis.” Texas. 

Bilquis Fatima Muhammed Ali, B.A., M.A. 
Osmania University, India. “The Pakistan 
Reform Movement.” Columbia. 

Douglas Anderson Allred, B.S. Brigham Young, 
1947. “An Investigation of Some of the Con- 
ditions Relative to the Behavior of Adult 
Probationers of Provo City, Utah, over the 
Ten-Year Period 1938-47, Inclusive.” Brig- 
ham Young. 

Martin S. Allwood, B.A., M.A. Cambridge, 
England, 1938, 1947; M.A. Stockholm, 
Sweden, 1942. “Eilert Sundt, a Pioneer in 
Sociology and Social Anthropology.” Colum- 
bia. 

Albert Altman, B.S. City College of New York, 
1942. “The Israel Commune: A Nonauthori- 
tarian Rational Economy.” Columbia. 

Maurine Marjorie Anderson, B.A. Iowa State 
Teachers College, 1941. ““Those Who Can: A 
Sociological Study of the Exodus from the 
Teaching Profession.” Colorado. 

Amalia Angeloni, A.B. Connecticut, 1947. 
No thesis. Connecticut. 

Ruth Stoneman Atkins, B.A. Kent State, 
1948. “A Comparison of Negro Prejudice 
and Its Correlates in Kentucky and Massa- 
chusetts College Students.” Kentucky. 

Robert Badinter, A.B. Sorbonne (Paris), 1947; 
LLB. Paris, 1948. “Leadership in Informal 
Groups: A Study in Methodology.” Co- 
lumbia. 

Henry Bagish, A.B. California (Santa Bar- 
bara), 1948. No thesis. California (Los 
Angeles). 

Robert Ketcham Bain, A.B. Chicago, 1947. 
“A Study of the Social Factors of the Work 
Situation.” North Carolina. 

Charlotte Marie Bakken, B.A. Montana State, 
1944. “Preliminary Investigation at the 
Outlet Site (DA 3).” Wisconsin. 
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David Bass, A.B. Lincoln, 1942. “A Study of a 
Negro Residential Suburb.” Chicago. 

Grace D. Beacham, A.B. Texas, 1938. “A 
Statistical and Sociopsychological Analysis of 
Ethnic Groups in the American Southwest, 
with Special Emphasis on the Social Posi- 
tion of the Negro.” Texas. 

Rev. Theodore L. Beauchamp, B.Litt., B. Theol. 
Montreal, 1926, 1932. No thesis. Fordham. 
Howard Becker, Ph.B. Chicago, 1946. ‘“‘The 
Professional Dance Musician in Chicago.” 

Chicago. 

Leopold Becker. “The Characteristics of 
‘Racial Jokes’: A Preliminary Analysis (Re- 
port).” Chicago. 

Sylvia Berry, A.B. Wayne, 1946. “A Study of 
the Social Characteristics and Types of 
Adjustment of Migrants to Detroit.” Wayne. 

Arthur Bierman. “A Sociological Analysis of 
Affiliation and Subsequent Disaffiliation of 
a Group of American Intellectuals with 
Marxism (Report).” Chicago. 

Joseph N. Bivona, A.B. Alabama, 1947. “A 
Study of 322 Federal Juvenile Offenders 
Appearing before the United States Dis- 
trict Court, Northern District of Alabama, 
1938-47.” Alabama. 

James Edward Blackwell, B.S. Western Re- 
serve, 1948. “A Comparison of Five Negro 
‘Store-Front’ Churches in Cleveland.” West- 
ern Reserve. 

Marilyn A. Blake, A.B. Michigan, 1944. “A 
Study of the Relationships between Costs 
and Complaints of the Wayne County 
Juvenile Court, 1920-45.” Wayne. 

Leonard U. Blumberg, A.B. Wayne, 1947. “A 
Study of the Interrelationship between 
Mental Deficiency and Juvenile Delin- 
quency.” Wayne. 

Edgar Borgatta, A.B. Brooklyn College, 1947. 
“The Social System of a Garment Plant in 
New York City.” New York. 

Sybilla Ruth Bostwick, B.S. Purdue, 1943. “A 
Study of the Movie Habits of the Fifth-, 
Sixth-, and Seventh-Grade School Pupils of 
the Public Schools of Lafayette, Indiana.” 
Purdue. 

Elise Boulding, A.B. New Jersey College for 
Women. “Factors in Family Situations 
Which Influence the Course of Adjustment 
to War Separation and Reunion.” Jowa 
State. 

Faye McClellan Boyer, B.A. Prairie View A. & 
M. College, 1944. “The Association of Men- 
tal Health and Behavior Characteristics 
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of Elementary-School Pupils.” Prairie View 
A. & M. College. 

Bernard Thomas Boyle, B.A. Florida, 1947. 
“The Social Philosophy of Rerum novarum 
and Its Metaphysical Basis.” Florida. 

Charles Peter Brambilla, A.B. St. Michael’s 
College, 1947. “Adjustment and Develop- 
ment of the Boys at Father Flanagan’s Boys’ 
Home of Boys Town, Nebraska.” Catholic. 

Charles L. Braucher, B.S. Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science, 1947. ““The Social 
Composition of the National Political Con- 
ventions of 1948.” Nebraska. 

Norman Brice, A.B. Cornell College, 1947. 
‘“Homogamy in Temperament and Marital 
Success.” Chicago. 

Orville G. Brim, Jr., B.A. Yale, 1947. No thesis. 
Yale. 

Charles Browning, A.B. Bethany-Peniel Col- 
lege, 1944. “Comparative Study of Family 
Adjustment and Home Conditions in Fami- 
lies Where There Is Delinquency and Where 
There Is None.” Southern California. 

Louise Browning, B.S. Utah, 1947. “The 
Effects of War on Children and Family Life 
in Metropolitan Salt Lake.” Utah. 

John W. Buck, B.S. Purdue, 1940. “The Indiana 
Forger: A Sociological Study.” Chicago. 

Jack Vincent Buerkle, B.S. Illinois, 1948. 
“Subjectivity and Objectivity in Soci- 
ology.” Illinois. 

Alice Chialing Bumgardner, B.Com. National 
Fuh Tan University (Chungking). ‘“Empha- 
sis on Scholarship as One of the Most Im- 
portant Factors Underlying China’s Back- 
wardness in Economic Life.” Cornell. 

John H. Bunzel, B.A. Princeton, 1048. “Some 
Socialist Stock-taking on England’s Na- 
tionalization Program.’ Columbia. 

Peter Edward Burtchaell, B.A. Florida, 1947. 
“Economic Change and Population at Cedar 
Key.” Florida. 

Rebecca Eleanor Busch, A.B. Louisville, 1946. 
No thesis. Western Reserve. 

S. Francis Camilleri, A.B. Los Angeles City 
College, 1947. No thesis. California (Los 
Angeles) 

Mabel Carlson, A.B. Omaha, 1940. “Certain 
Areas in Which Omaha High-School Youths 
Desire Counsel.” Omaha. 

Frances F. Carter, B.A. Rice Institute, 1920. 
“Problems of American Youth in Fact and 
Fiction.” Texas. 

Barbara Jean Chartier, A.B. Coe College, 1947. 
‘‘Weaverton: A Study of Culture and Per- 
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sonality in a Southern Mill Town.” North 
Carolina. 

Charlotte H. Chen, A.B. St. Johns (Shanghai), 
1947. No thesis. Iowa. 

Mary Aileen Childers, A.B. Texas, 1948. “E. R. 
Groves: Pioneer in Marriage and Family 
Counseling.” Texas. 

Arnold Chinkers, B.S. Niagara, 1948. “‘A Soci- 
ological Analysis of Public Recreation in 
Niagara Falls, New York.” Purdue. 

Jay B. Christensen, B.S. Utah State Agricul- 
ture College, 1941. “‘A Study of the Religious 
Practices and Activities of the Married 
Students on the Campus of the University 
of Wyoming.” Brigham Young. 

Iris Elaine Clarke, B.A. Prairie View A. & M. 
College, 1942. “Relations of Operator and 
Laborer in Rice Culture.” Prairie View A. & 
M. College. 

Louise R. Cochran, A.B. Kansas, 1945. ‘“The 
Nondirective Interview as a Social Research 
Technique.” Kansas. 

Arthur R. Cohen, B.A. George Washington, 
1948. “A Qualitative Study of Some 
Trade-Union Intellectuals.” Columbia. 

Bernard Cohen, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1928. “Social 
Welfare Attitudes among Jews in Los 
Angeles since 1920.” Southern California. 

Helen Cohn, A.B. Georgia State Women’s 
College, 1946. “Tactics and Ideologies as 
They Affect the Growth of Selected South- 
ern Social Movements.” Tulane. 

Brother Cornelius Malachy Collins, F.S.C., 
B.B.A. Manhattan College, 1935. “A Sur- 
vey of the Discussion of Some Current 
Social Questions in Selected Catholic Peri- 
odicals.” Catholic. 

John P. Condon, Diploma, University of Athens, 
1942. “Labor-Management Relations in 
Britain’s Nationalized Coal Industry.” Co- 
lumbia. 

Leonard Conner, B.S. Springfield College, 1947. 
“Comparison of Attitudes of Selected Secre- 
taries and Board Presidents in YMCA.” 
Southern California. 

William F. Conner. “A Statistical Analysis of 
the Social Characteristics of Nonrespondents 
in a Study of Old Age.” Chicago. 

Sister Mary Lourdine Cooke, R.S.M., A.B. St. 
Xavier College, 1946. “The Expansion of the 
Social Ideals of Mother Mary C. McAuley in 
the Work of the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
in the United States.” Catholic. 

Robert T. Coughlin, B.S. Wayne, ro4g0o. “A 
Study of the I Am Cult in Detroit.” Wayne. 


Albert Newton Cousins, A.B. Ohio State, 1942. 
No thesis. Harvard. 

Betty L. Cowan, B.S. Lincoln, 1941. “The Re- 
lationship between the Incidence of Juvenile 
Delinquency and Substandard Housing.” 
Michigan. 

Ward Cramer, A.B. Ohio State, 1948, “An Ex- 
ploratory Study of the Social and Personal 
Characteristics of Forty-nine Socioeconomi- 
cally Privileged Children.” Ohio State. 

Samuel S. Crandell, A.B. Hobart College, 1947. 
“Individualism versus Collectivism in Wage 
Incentives (Report).’’ Chicago. 

Afton Pope Crocker, B.S. Utah, 1946. “A Study 
of Desertion during the Prewar, War, and 
Postwar Periods, Salt Lake County, 1939- 
48.” Utah. 

William T. Cullen, Jr., A.B. College of the Holy 
Cross, 1943. ‘““A Sample Study of the Integra- 
tion of Moral and Religious Values in the 
Opinion of College Students.” Catholic. 

Jean Adams Curtis, A.B. Wisconsin, 1939. “The 
Social Effects of Microphotograhy.” Chi- 
cago. 

Doris Taylor Daniels, A.B. Texas, 1948. “The 
Use of Sociograms in Education from the 
Sociological Standpoint.” Texas. 

David Darvin, B.A. Wayne, 1948. “Science, 
Sociology, and Social Action.” Indiana. 

Gladys Evelyn David. A.B. North Carolina, 
1947. “A Preliminary Inquiry into the Jew- 
ish Culture as a Folk Society Surviving and 
Flourishing within the State Society.” 
North Carolina. 

James S. Davie, B.A. Yale, 1948. No thesis. 
Yale. 

Joan Day, B.S. Ithaca College, 1944. ‘Levels of 
Living and Supervisors’ Ratings of New 
York Families on the Rural Rehabilitation 
Program in 1942.” Cornell. 

Ralph Walter Detrick, B.S. Indiana State 
Teachers College, 1943. “Motivation in So- 
cial Psychology.”” Wisconsin. 

Roy H. Dickerson, B.A. Yale, 1947. No thesis. 
Yale. 

Simon Dinitz, B.A. Vanderbilt, 1947. “The 
Role of Alcoholics Anonymous as a Thera- 
peutic Agent.” Wisconsin. 

John Thomas Doby, B.A. Union College, 1946. 
“The Lawyer as a Political Leader.” Wis- 
consin. 

Ellen Easley, B.A. Baylor College, 1931. “A 
Study of Group Adjustment in a Summer 
Camp for Girls.” Minnesota. 

Edmund R. East, A.B. Brown, 1938. “A Study 
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in Prediction of Correctional Institutional 
Adjustment.” New Hampshire. 

Evelyn Thayer Eaton, A.B. California, 1942. 
“The Concept of Milieu in Catholic Action.” 
Catholic. 

Albert Elias, A.B. Michigan, 1946. “Class In- 
termarriage in an Urban Area.” Chicago. 

John Morris Ellis, A.B. Sam Houston State Col- 
lege, 1943. “A Study of Recent Data on In- 
ternal Migration Differentials.” Texas. 

Sidney Epstein, LL.B., B.A. Boston, 1925, 
1947. “The Communal Colonies of Palestine: 
Description and Analysis.” Columbia. 

Georgia Ethridge, A.B. Vassar College, 1946. 
“Editorial and News Coverage of a Selected 
Issue by Two Knoxville Newspapers.” 
North Carolina. 

Werdna Wayland Eure, B.S. Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute, 1943. ““A Study of Social Par- 
ticipation in the Vale Neighborhood of 
Fairfax County, Virginia.” Wisconsin. 

William M. Evan, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1946. 
“Experimental Method in Sociology: An 
Examination of Some Problems and a Classi- 
fication of Experiments.” Nebraska. 

Bernard Farber, A.B. Central YMCA Coliege, 
1943. “A Study of Dependence and Decision- 
making in Marriage.” Chicago. 

Buford E. Farris, A.B. Texas, 1948. ‘An Insti- 
tutional Approach to the Texas Cattle 
Ranch.” Texas. 

Ann Faust, A.B. Washington (St. Louis), 1947. 
“A Study of Social Stratification in St. 
Louis.” Washington (St. Louis). 

Marvin Michael Feuers, B.S.S. City College of 
New York, 1948. “A Tentative Approach to 
the Theory of Social Evolution.” Columbia. 

Glen Harry Fisher, A.B. Manchester College 
(Manchester, Ind.), 1945. ““American-Mexi- 
can Culture Contacts in a Mexican Village.” 
North Carolina. 

Herbert Fisher, A.B. Harvard, 1948. “Inter- 
viewer Bias in the Recording Operation.” 
Chicago. 

Michael J. Flach, A.B. Iowa, 1948. “Changes in 
Attitudes in an Extended Extreme Situa- 
tion.” Iowa. 

Charles W. Fogleman, B.A. Louisiana College, 
1930. “The Negro Baptist Churches in East 
Baton Rouge Parish; A Socioreligious Study 
of Their Structures and Functions.” Louisi- 
ana State. 

William S. Folkman, B.S. Utah State Agricul- 
ture College, 1940. ‘‘An Inquiry into the Ac- 
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ceptance of a Governmental Agency: The 
Soil Conservation Service.” Utah. 

Robert Forman, B.A. Minnesota, 1948. “Infor- 
mal Social Participation in a Homogene- 
ous Neighborhood.” Minnesota. 

Sidney A. Forsythe, A.B. Kentucky, 1942. “A 
Study of the Backgrounds and Contributions 
of Forty-four Letter-writers to the Loujis- 
ville Courier Journal ‘Point of View’ Col- 
umn.” Louisville. 

Irving A. Fowler, A.B. Wayne, 1947. “A Small 
Plant: Its Structure and Social Relations,” 
Wayne. 

Grace Renee Fox, B.A. Utah, 1947. “The Use of 
the Fine as Punishment in the Administra- 
tion of Criminal Justice.” Utah. 

Henry Clay Franklin, A.B. Southern California, 

1948. “A Critical Analysis of Theories and 
Tests of Attitudes.” Southern California. 

Miriam Schnaper Friedman, B.A. New Jersey 
College for Women, 1947. “Occupational 
Mobility of Oxford and Cambridge Students 
between 1752 and 1886.” Kentucky. 

Eugene A. Friedmann. “Some Patterns of Per- 
sonal Adjustment in Old Age.” Chicago. 
Lawrence Garfinkel, B.B.A. City College of 
New York. “A Study of the Out-Patient 
Population of Sydenham Hospital.” Colum- 

bia. 

Gilbert L. Geis, A.B. Colgate, 1947. “‘A Study 
of Racial Attitudes and Problems in the 
Educational Program, Provo City, Utah.” 
Brigham Young. 

Thomas Albert Gilliam, A.B. Columbia, 1941. 
“Children of Divorced Parents: Conflict of 
Jurisdiction between Divorce and Juvenile 
Courts and Proposed Changes.” Colorado. 

Erving Goffman, A.B. Toronto, 1945. “Some 
Characteristics of Responses to Depicted Ex- 
perience,”’ Chicago. 

Charlotte Gilson Gordon. “Effect of Changing 
Family Roles on Division of Household 
Duties: An Aspect of Adjustment to Veteran- 
Student Families.” Chicago. 

Raymond Gordon. “A Study of the Relation- 
ship between Verbal Expression of Attitude 
and the Individual’s Conception of Group 
Norms.” Chicago. 

Marilyn Graalfs, B.A. Mills College, 1946. “A 
Sociometric Study of Chinese Students in a 

Polyethnic High School.” Washington (Se- 
atile). 

L. Saxon Graham, B.A. Amherst College, 1943. 
No thesis. Yale. 
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Robert Mack Gray, B.S. Utah, 1949. “A Study 
of the Utah State Bureau of Criminal Iden- 
tification and Investigation.” Utah. 

Virginia Anne Green, B.A. Shorter College, 
1945. “The Relation of Personal-Social 
Problems of Lebanon High School Students 
to Religious Affiliation.” Vanderbilt. 

Marian Griffith, A.B. Omaha, 1949. “Religious 
Drama.” Omaha. 

Keith S. Griffiths, B.A. Washington (Seattle), 
1947. “The Construction of a Scale To 
Measure Attitudes toward Defined Racial 
and Religious Groups.” Washington (Se- 
aitle). 

Leon M. Guber, B.S.Com. Temple, 1942. No 
thesis. Temple. 

Joseph Gusfield, B.Ph. Chicago, 1946. “Social 
Role of the Aged in an Urban Society.” 
Chicago. 

Robert W. Habenstein, A.B. Bowling Green, 
1941. “A Sociological Study of the Crema- 
tion Movement in the United States.” 
Chicago. 

Richard William Haley, B.S. Black Hills Teach- 
ers College, 1948. “Recreation in the Thirty- 
one Reformatories of the Elmira Type.” 
Colorado. 

Mildred Hamann, A.B. South Dakota, 1942. 
“Indexes of Growth of Total Population in 
Los Angeles, County, City and Metropolitan 
Area.” Southern California. 

Eva Hancock. B.S. Utah, 1927. “The Person- 
nel Practices of Twenty-six Health and Wel- 
fare Agencies Employing One or More Pro- 
fessional Workers in Salt Lake City, 1948- 
49.” Utah. 

Robert Heimann, A.B. Princeton, 1948. “‘Re- 
current Themes as Seen Reflected in Con- 
temporary Cinema: A Content Film Analy- 
sis.” New York. 

Florence Marie Hennessy, B.S. College of 
Charleston, 1943. “The Family Rosary and 
Its Social Implications as Revealed by the 
Family Rosary Crusade of Rev. Patrick 
Joseph Peyton, C.S.C.” Catholic. 

Andy F. Henry. A.B. Ohio State, 1942. “An 
Examination of the Relationship between 
Orderliness, Obstinacy, and Parsimony.” 
Chicago. 

Virginia Hertzler, B.A. Lindenwood College, 
1947. ““A Sociometric Study of Japanese Stu- 
dents in a Polyethnic High School.” Wash- 
ington (Seattle). 

Gordon K. Hirabayashi, B.A. Guilford College, 


1947. “A Sociometric Study of University of 
Washington Students of Japanese Ances- 
try.”” Washington (Seattle). 

Lorna Holbrook, B.A. Columbia, 1947. “The 
Machiavellian Myth.” Columbia. 

Charles Holzinger. “Acceptance-Rejection of 
Belief in Equal Opportunity.” Chicago. 

Harold Scott Huff, B.S. Oregon, 1940. “The Re- 
lationship between Church Participation and 
Personality Adjustment of High-School Stu- 
dents in a Rural Community.” Wisconsin. 

Robert L. Ignasiak, B.S. Michigan State Col- 
lege, 1947. “The Ukrainians in Lansing, 
Michigan: The Study of an Ethnic Group.” 
Michigan State College. 

Nancy Koplin Jack, A.B. Baldwin-Wallace 
College, 1943. ‘““The Process of Ethnic Inte- 
gration in a Small Urban Community.” 
Pennsylvania State College. 

Bernard J. James, B.A. Minnesota, 1948. “‘A 
Study of the Concepts of Bureaucracy.” 
Minnesota. 

Warren E. James, B.S.Ed. Ohio State, 1947. 
“Drug Addiction and Social Participation.” 
Ohio State. 

Gwendolyn Z. Johnson, A.B. Howard, 1947. 
“The Transformation of Juvenile Gangs into 
Accommodated Groups: A Study of Eight 
Boys’ Gangs in Washington.” Howard. 

Walter L. Johnson, B.A. Yale, 1948. No thesis. 
Yale. 

Denis Johnston, A.B. California, 1947. “The 
Ideal Type of Max Weber.” Oregon. 

Elinor F. Jones, A.B. Iowa, 1945. No thesis. 
Towa. 

Eric Josephson, A.B. New York, 1947. “Com- 
munity Study in Rural Connecticut. Colum- 
bia. 

Herman M. Katz, B.S. New Jersey State Teach- 
ers College, 1948. “Structural Factors in 
Union Militancy: A Case Study of Bloom- 
ingdale’s Department Store and Local No. 3 
Department Store Independent.” Columbia. 

Bernice E. Kaye, A.B. Indiana, 1948. “Differen- 
tial Association as a Factor in the Smoking 
and Drinking Behavior of College Women.” 
Indiana. 

Edward R. Kaynor, B.A. Yale, 1948. No thesis. 
Yale. 

Suzanne Becker Keller, A.B. Hunter College, 
1948. “Food Habits and Social Class.” 
Columbia. 

Edith Semat Kemp, A.B. North Carolina, 
1947. “A Critical Evaluation of the Applica- 
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tion of Anthropological Field Techniques to 
the Study of Modern Society.” North Caro- 
lina. 

August F. Kerber, B.S.Ed. Wayne, 1941. “A 
Study of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society.” Wayne. 

Richard K. Kerckhoff, A.B. Kent State, 1942. 
“Race Labeling by Columbus Newspapers.” 
Ohio State. 

William H. Key, A.B. Southwest Missouri 
State College, 1942. “A Study of a Religious 
Institution and Its Relation to the Area in 
Which It Is Located.” Washington (Si. 
Louis). 

Lewis G. Kidder, A.B. Akron, 1943. “Adjust- 
ment Process Found in Experiences of Twen- 
ty Formerly Delinquent Boys during and 
Following Probation.” Southern California. 

Harvey King, A.B. Prairie View A. & M. Col- 
lege, 1948. ‘Social Patterns of Behavior Re- 
vealed in Selected Race Restriction and Re- 
sultant Sociological Adjustment.” Southern 
California. 

Shu-chuang Lu King, A.B. Shanghai, 1937. 
“The Methods of Psychiatric Social Work in 
America and Their Application to Modern 
China.” Oregon. 

Christopher H. Kokolakis, B.S. Alabama, 1947. 
“A Comparative Analysis of the Results of 
Probation in Two Groups of Adult Proba- 
tioners.” Alabama. 

Rev. Benedict Kominiak, O.S.B., B.Ph., 
S.T.L. Ottawa, 1941, 1943; S.T.D. Catholic, 
1948. No thesis. Fordham. 

Mary Elizabeth Kopley, A.B. Antioch College, 
1938. “A Study of Attitudes toward Job 
Security and Advancement.” Stanford. 

Leo Kuper, A.B. Witwatersrand, 1927. ‘“‘As- 
pects of Radio Research: The Chapel Hill 
Radio Project, 1948.” North Carolina. 

Lawrence B. Lawson, A.B. Toronto, 1927. 
“Treatment of the Negro by the Chicago 
White Press.” Chicago. 

Roger L. Leatherman, A.B. Ohio State, 1948. 
“A Scheme for Artifact Classification.” Ohio 
State. 

Ruth Vick Leeth, B.S. Alabama, 1942. No the- 
sis. Alabama. 

Gerard E. Lenski, B.A. Yale, 1947. No thesis. 
Yale. 

Edith Lentz, A.B. Chicago, 1947. “‘Steelville: A 
Study of Voting Behavior in One Industrial 
Community.” Chicago. 

Gerald R. Leslie, A.B. Ohio State, 1948. “A 
Study of Authoritarian versus Equalitarian 
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Family Ideology in a Selected Group of Col- 
lege Students at the Ohio State University.” 
Ohio State. 

Helen Matthews Lewis, A.B. Georgia State 
College for Women, 1946. “The Woman 
Movement and the Negro Movement— 
Parallel Struggles for Rights.” Virginia. 

Jo Carolyn Lewis, A.B. Texas College of Arts 
and Industry, 1944. ““An Ecological Study of 
Selecizd Social Problems in Durham, North 
Carolina.” Duke. 

John Thomas Liell, B.A. Hofstra College, 1948. 
No thesis. Yale. 

Emerson B. Lindamood, A.B. Ohio State, 1946. 
“Marital Status of 531 Ohio State Graduates 
of 1939 and Factors Apparently Affecting 
Their Status.”’ Ohio State. 

Harry Littmann, A.B. Brooklyn College, 1941. 
“The Negro Physician, His Training and 
Status.” New York. 

David O. Lloyd, B.A. Brigham Young, 1948. 
“A Comparison of the Visiting Habits of 
Married Couples Living in a Veterans’ Hous- 
ing Project with Married Couples Living in 
Apartment Houses: A Study in Social Dis- 
tance.”’ Brigham Young. 

William Cushing Loring, Jr., A.B. Harvard, 
1935. No thesis. Harvard. 

Dan C. Lortie, A.B. McGill, 1947. “Doctors 
without Patients: The Anesthesiologist, a 
New Medical Speciality.” Chicago. 

Harold Moses Love, B.S. Tennessee State Col- 
lege, 1939. “A Study of Social Factors As- 
sociated with Lapsed Life Insurance Poli- 
cies.” Fisk. 

Albert Edsin Lovejoy, A.B. North Carolina, 
1947. “An Inquiry into Certain Aspects of 
the Culture of American ‘Friends’ as a Sym- 
bol of the Folk Society within the State So- 
ciety.” North Carolina. 

Elmer Luchterhand, B.A. Wisconsin, 1948. 
“‘The Nazi Concentration Camps: A Study in 
Survival and Rebellion.” Wisconsin. 

Amos H. Lytton, A.B. Akron, 1946. “Marriage 
during the Selective Service Era in Chicago.” 
Chicago. 

John H. Mabry, A.B. Iowa, 1948. “The Feasi- 
bility of Constructing a Quantifiable, Semi- 
projective Measuring Procedure for the 
Analysis of Conceptions of Self-Attitudes in 
Relation to Parental Attitudes.” Jowa. 

L. Malcolm McAfee, B.A. Chicago, 1944; B.D. 
Yale, 1946. No thesis. Yale. 

Glenn C. McCann, B.A. Colorado, 1947. “Some 
Aspects of Social Origins in Carbondale, 
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Colorado, 1887-1949: A Study of Proposals 
and Subsequent Developments.” Colorado. 

Mary Cooley McCarthy, S.B. Radcliffe Col- 
lege, 1942. “Moral Judgments of Children by 
Age, Sex, and Class.” Indiana. 

Jack McCrary, B.A. Southern Methodist, 1948. 
“Neighboring among Ethnic Groups in 
Dallas.” Southern Methodist. 

Rev. Alonzo Joseph McDonnell, C.S.P., 
B.Com., Toronto, 1932. “The Problem of 
Full Production and Full Employment: A 
Study Involving a Consideration of Four 
Theories of Economic Policy.” Catholic. 

Herbert F. McFadden, B.S. Michigan State 
College, 1920. “A Study of the Central Unit 
of the Ecclesiastical Corporation of Prophet 
Jones.” Wayne. 

James B. McKee, A.B. Wayne, 1943. “An In- 
vestigation of the Structure of Power in Or- 
ganized Agriculture in Michigan.” Wayne. 

Muriel Mackeprang, A.B. Hope College, 1944. 
“Comparison of Marital Adjustment in 
Couples in One Group of Which the Wife Is 
Employed.” Southern California. 

William Mark McKinney, B.A. New School, 
1948. ‘Regional Differences in American 
Higher Education.” Florida. 

Herbert Malley, B.A. California, 1937. “The 
Social Role of the California Medical Asso- 
ciation.’”’ California (Berkeley). 

Jerome G. Manis, A.B. Wayne, 1947. “Situa- 
tional and Personal Factors Associated with 
the Publication Productivity of Social Scien- 
tists after Entrance into the Academic 
Field.” Chicago. 

Natalie Siao-Sieu Mao, A.B. Shanghai, 1936. 
“Ceremonies and Rites of Chinese Marriage 
(before Republic).”’ Catholic. 

Jack C. Maret. ‘An Analysis of a Selected Set of 
Population Characteristics by Areas of Com- 
mutation to the Central Business District of 
Chicago.” Chicago. 

Henry H. Marter III, A.B. Wesleyan, 1940. 
No thesis. Temple. 

Caterina Edda Elena Martinez, B.A. Queens 
College (Flushing, N.Y.), 1947. “The Influ- 
ence of Italian-Americans on the 1948 Elec- 
tions in Italy: A Study of Immigrant Pres- 
sures upon the Homeland.” Cornell. 

Marie Mason, A.B. Meredith College, 1947. 
“Rural Family Health in a Selected County 
in Kentucky.” Kentucky. 

Ernest R. Meyers, A.B. Coe College, 1948. No 
thesis. Towa. 

Isadore Meystel, A.B. Roosevelt College, 1947. 


“Social Factors in the Low Incidence of Ine- 
briation in the Jewish Community.” Chicago. 

David O. Moberg, B.A. Seattle Pacific College, 
1947. “Measurement of Attitudes toward the 
Teaching of Courses in Religion at the 
University of Washington.” Washington 
(Seattle). 

Horace W. Mooney, B.A. California (Berkeley), 
1947. “The Applicability of the “Discrimi- 
nant Function”-in Dealing with Qualitative 
Data.” Washington. 

Catharine Baker Moore, B.A. Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, 1946. “A Sociological Analysis of a 
Federated Women’s Club and Its Commu- 
nity Setting.” Kentucky. 

Gladys Morrison, Certificate, London School of 
Economics, 1941. “An Analysis of Demo- 
graphic Data of Jamaica, West Indies, as a 
Background for a Study of Public Health 
Problems.” Syracuse. 

J. Joel Moss, B.S. Brigham Young, 1948. “A 
Comparison of the Attitudes of Two Univer- 
sity Housing Groups of Married Veterans 
concerning Family Size and Family Limita- 
tion Techniques.” Brigham Young. 

James A. Moss, B.A. New School, 1948. “Ef- 
fect of Racial Discrimination on the Aspira- 
tion Level of the Negro.” Columbia. 

Harold A. Mulford, A.B. Morningside College, 
1947. “Bench Parole: A Study of Its Organi- 
zation and Administration in Iowa.” Iowa. 

Emmett J. Murphy, A.B. Emory, 1948. “An 
Approach to the Study of Negro Aggression: 
A Design for Use with the Frustration-Ag- 
gression Hypothesis.” Emory. 

Kenneth Martin Neilson, B.S. Utah, 1945. “A 
Sociopsychological Study of Disabled Vet- 
erans in Training at the University of Utah.” 
Utah. 

Ni Ni, B.A. Rangoon, 1943; B.S. Columbia, 
1948. “A Suggested Program of Rural Re- 
construction for Lower Burma Villages.” 
Columbia. 

Walter Murray North, A.B. College of William 
and Mary, 1947. “Concept of the Folk in the 
Writings of Selected Sociologists and An- 
thropologists.”” North Carolina. 

Richard T. Oldham, B.S. Washington (St. 
Louis), 1948. “Readings in Introductory So- 
ciology.” Washington (St. Louis). 

Donald Warren Olmsted, B.A. Wisconsin, 1942. 
“An Analysis of Indicators of Academic 
Ability of Physical Science and Social Sci- 
ence Undergraduates at the University of 
Wisconsin.” Wisconsin. 
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Leona Ormond, A.B. Oregon, 1948. “Child La- 
bor in Oregon.” Oregon. 

Robert Stanley Ort, B.S. Purdue, 1949. ‘“‘A 
Study of Role Conflicts as Related to Happi- 
ness in Marriage.” Purdue. 

Revius O. Ortique, Jr. A.B. Dillard, 1947. 
“Severity of Punishment and Economic 
Status of States.” Indiana. 

Norman Painter, A.B. Baylor, 1947. “The As- 
similation of Latin-Americans in New Or- 
leans, Louisiana.” Tulane. 

Neil M. Palmer, A.B. Texas, 1947. “An Ap- 
proach to the Ecology of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley.” Texas. 

Libbie Parke, A.B. Omaha, 1941. “A Survey of 
the ‘Leisure-Time Activities of Elementary 
Schools.” Omaha. 

Jaya Patel, A.B. Bombay, 1947. “A Sociologi- 
cal Study of Mahatma Gandhi’s Doctrine of 
Nonviolence.” Syracuse. 

Jesse A. Pavis, A.B. George Washington, 1942. 
“The Development of Segregation in the 
District of Columbia.” Howard. 

Raymond Payne, B.S.A. Kentucky, 1948. “A 
Study of Prestige of Organizations in Four 
Kentucky Counties.” Kentucky. 

Judson B. Pearson, B.A., M.P.S. Colorado, 
1946, 1947. “An Evaluation of the Theoreti- 
cal Bases of the Industrial-Relations and 
‘Human-Relations-in-Industry.’” Colorado. 

Roland J. Pellegrin, B.S. Louisiana State, 1947. 
“A Sociological Analysis of Pointe Coupee 
Parish, Louisiana: A Study in Social Struc- 
ture and Organization.” Louisiana State. 

John Albert Pennock, B.S. Utah, 1948. “A 
Study of the Sexual Attitudes and Behavior 
of Two Hundred Single College Men.” Utah. 

Barbara Perkins, A.B. Connecticut, 1947. No 
thesis. Connecticut. 

Margaret Ruth Perkinson, B.S. Western Re- 
serve, 1947. No thesis. Western Reserve. 

Joe H. Perry, A.B. Alabama, 1947. “The Insti- 
tutional Adjustment of Adult Federal Of- 
fenders.” Alabama. 

Warren A. Peterson, B.S. Western Michigan 
College, 1941. “A Study of Occupational 
Evaluation: Comparative Preference for In- 
dependent and Nonindependent Occupa- 
tions.”’ Chicago. 

Phillip M. Pittenger, A.B. Evansville College, 
1948. “An Analysis of Available Jobs and 
Some Factors Affecting Work Assignments 
of Inmates at the Indiana State Penal 
Farm.” Purdue. 

Richard Pivetz, M.A. Buffalo, 1949. “Evalua- 
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tion of Teaching Procedures through Group- 
Measurement Research.” Buffalo. 

Shirley B. Poffenburger, B.A. Colorado, 1944. 
“Effect of First Pregnancy on Marriage Ad- 
justment.” Michigan State College. 

Thomas Poffenburger, B.A. Michigan State 
College, 1948. “Marriage Problems during 
the Pregnancy Period.” Michigan State Col- 
lege. 

Blaine M. Porter, A.B. Brigham Young, 1947. 
“A Comparative Study of the Marriage and 
Family Counseling Centers Which Are For- 
mally Organized in the United States.” Brig. 
ham Young. 

Dalton Potter, B.S. Chicago, 1942. ‘Some As- 
pects of the Social Organization of the Elite 
in Chicago.” Chicago. 

H. H. Potter, A.B. Sir George Williams College 
(Montreal), 1945. ‘Occupations of Montreal 
Negroes.” McGill. 

Helen Powell, B.A. Trinity, 1946. ‘Social Work- 
er—Man or Superman?” Columbia. 

Narbadeshwar Prasad, B.A. Benares Hindu, 
1944; M.A. Patna College, 1946. “Studies in 
the Hindu Caste System.” Columbia. 

Arthur E, Prell, A.B. Redlands, 1948. “A Time 
Sequence Study of the Development of Ur- 
ban Communities.” Washington (St. Louis). 

Emogene Broadhead Prescott, B.S. Alabama, 
1943. “An Evaluation of the Treatment Pro- 
gram of the Alabama Boys’ Industrial 
School.” Alabama. 

Albert C. Pryor, Jr., A.B. Le Moyne College, 
1943. ““The Reactions of Negro Veterans to 
Their Military Experiences.” Chicago. 

Edwin M. Quinn, A.B. Southwestern (Mem- 
phis, Tenn.), 1947. “Fraternity Membership 
and the Conforming Personality.” Chicago. 

Richard S. Rarick, A.B. Panhandle A. & M. 
College, 1944. ““The Consolidation and De- 
velopment of an Informal Play Group.” 
Kansas. 

Sylvia H. Ratner, M.B.A. Michigan, 1941. 
“The Effects of Radio Music: A Survey of 
Listeners of Station WQOXR.” Columbia. 

Robert V. Reed, A.B. Washington (St. Louis), 
1947. “Factors Associated with Willingness 
To Participate in Intergroup Activities.” 
Washington (St. Louis). 

Leo G. Reeder. “Significant Factors in the 
Grievance Process (Report).’”’ Chicago. 

Jessie Reichel, B.A. Indiana, 1946, “A Study of 
In- and Out-Group Choices of High-School 
Students of Jewish Background.” Washing- 
ton (Seattle). 
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George Henry Reid, A.B. Virginia Union, 1936. 
“Negro Gains in the United States, 1933- 
45.” Columbia. 

Telli Riemersma, B.S. Technische Hoogeschool, 
Delft, 1943. “Calvinism and Commercial 
Capitalism in the Netherlands, 1550-1650.” 
California (Berkeley). 

Walt P. Risler, A.B. Upsala College, 1948. 
“Familiocentrism: Prolegomena to an Ex- 
tensive Study.” Chicago. 

Williard E. Rodd, A.B. Southern Illinois, 1948. 
“Materials and Examinations for an Intro- 
ductory Course in Sociology.” Washington 
(St. Louis). 

Jerome Rosenbaum, B.S.S. City College of New 
York, 1947. “A Programmatic Analysis of the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People.” Columbia. 

Frank Ross, A.B. Baldwin-Wallace College, 
1931. No thesis. Western Reserve. 

Jean M. Rustin, A.B. Iowa, 1948. “The Duties 
and Responsibilities of the Graduate Nurse 
in the Publicity Supported American Medi- 
cal Institution: A Study of Status and Role- 
playing.” Jowa. 

James William Ryan, A.B. Siena College, 1947. 
“Claude McKay—Negro Poet and Racial 
Thinker.” Catholic. 

David J. Scheider, B.S. Bus. Admin., Notre 
Dame, 1947. No thesis. Fordham. 

Leonard Schmidt, A.B. Tennessee, 1940. “Rec- 
reation Habits of Children in High-School 
Communities of Hamilton County.” Ten- 
nessee. 

Robert J. Schmidt, B.S. Minot State Teachers 
College, 1946. “Differential Aspects of 
Church and Sunday-School Attendance Re- 
ported by Farm Families in Three Iowa 
Counties.”’ Jowa State. 

Goldelie Schneider. “‘A Study in the Changes in 
Housing Conditions in Relation to the Negro 
Invasion into a Section of the North Lawn- 
dale Community of Chicago.” Chicago. 

Julia Schuler, A.B. Iowa, 1948. “Adjustment to 
Barracks Living in Terms of the Personal- 
Social Framework of Barracks Population.” 
Towa. 

Robert Grissom Schultz, A.B. Florida, 1947. 
“A Study of the Reactions of Southern Tex- 
tile Communities to Strikes, 1929-40.” 
North Carolina. 

Taylor C. Scott, B.A. Florida, 1947. ““The Men- 
nonites of Sarasota, Florida.” Florida. 

Fred Shanley, B.A. Notre Dame, 1935. ‘“‘Appli- 
cation of the Techniques of Scale Analysis to 


the Investigation of the Attitudes of a Group 
of University of Washington Students to- 
ward the Sociology Teaching Process.” 
Washington (Seattle). 

Mildred Cooley Shaw, A.B. Northwestern, 
1948. “An Investigation of the Reliability of 
a Content Analysis Technique.” Northwest- 
ern. 

Edith Mary Sherman, B.M.E. Colorado, 1939. 
“A Study of Family and Institutional Care 
of the Aged in the City of Denver.” Denver. 

James F. Short, Jr., A.B. Denison, 1947. ‘Foster 
Park Baptist Church: The Study of a 
Church and Its Community.” Chicago. 

Lucile Shropshier. “Juvenile Delinquency 
among Negroes in Jacksonville, Florida, 
1940-47.” Omaha. 

James Silverberg, B.A. Wisconsin, 1947. ‘The 
Cultural Position of the Kickapoo Indians.” 
Wisconsin. 

Pauline Jedlik Sinclair, B.A. Iowa State, 1926. 
“The Social Service Exchange: Its Policies 
and Uses.” Utah. 

Robert Henderson Smith, B.A. Southern, 1947. 
“Property as a Criterion of the Integration 
of the Negro into American Society.” Illi- 
nois. 

Ted Clifford Smith, B.A. Utah, 1948. “A Study 
of the Functional Role of Social Psychology 
in Secondary-School Instruction.” Utah. 

Charles R. Snyder, B.A. Yale, 1944. No thesis. 
Yale. 

Norman Frank Solomon, B.A. Florida, 1947. 
“A Study of Juvenile Delinquency in Dade 
County, Florida.” Florida. 

Otto L. Sonder, Jr., B.A. American, 1948. “‘So- 
cial Status in a University Veterans’ Com- 
munity, 1949.” Bucknell. 

Barbara E. Sternberg, B.A. London, 1947. ‘“To- 
ward an Urban Sociology of Denver.” Denver. 

Gertrude Dole Stevens, A.B. Middlebury Col- 
lege, 1937. “‘Application of Content Analysis 
Technique to Anthropological Field Needs.” 
North Carolina. 

Murray Arnold Straus, B.A. Wisconsin, 1948. 
“Mental Ability, Residence, and Social 
Class as Factors in the Occupational Choice 
of Wisconsin High-School Seniors.” Wiscon- 
sin. 

Marvin B. Sussman, B.A. New York, 1941. No 
thesis. Yale. 

Alma Gardner Swenson, B.S. Utah, 1940. “A 
Comparative Study of the School and Voca- 
tional Adjustments of East High School Pu- 
pils with and without Work Permits.” Utah. 
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Esther F. Talcott, A.B. Fenn College, 1942. 
“The Origins of Industrial-Social Welfare 
Leadership in a Midwestern Community.” 
Iowa. 

Florence M. Tam, A.B. Illinois Wesleyan, 1947. 
“The Role of Personnel Services in the Main- 
tenance of Employee Morale: A Case Study 
in the Personnel Policies and Practices of the 
Quaker Oats Company, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa.” Iowa. 

Judith Tannenbaum, A.B. Hunter College, 1947. 
No thesis. Radcliffe College. 

Ruby Oncken Taylor, A.B. Texas, 1945. “‘At- 
titude-Value Systems and _ Sociocultural 
Change: An Analysis of Race Relations in 
the South.” Texas. 

Safiye Bilge Temel, A.B. Brown, 10948. ‘“‘Greek- 
Turkish Population Exchange: An Analysis 
of the Conflict Leading to the Exchange.” 
Stanford. 

Milton Henry Tew, B.S. Brigham Young, 1948. 
“Some Socioeconomic Background Factors 
and Problems of Adjustment of Recipients 
of Old-Age Assistance in Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty, Indiana.” Purdue. 

Jackson Toby, A.B. Brooklyn College, 1946. 
No thesis. Harvard. 

John Tracey, A.B. Lincoln (Lincoln Universi- 
ty), 1940. “Class Differentials as Exhibited 
in Teen-Age Groups.” New York. 

Sister M. Corleen Trares, S.N.D., B.S.E. Sis- 
ters College (Cleveland), 1936. “The Effect 
of Poor Home Environment on the Educa- 
tional Progress of the Young Child.” Catho- 
lic. 

Harrison Miller Trice, B.S. Louisiana State, 
1946. “‘A Sociological Approach to Labor 
Turnover.” Wisconsin. 

George Paul Vuckan, B.S. Appalachian State 
Teachers College, 1942. “An Atlas for 
Orange County, North Carolina.” North 
Carolina. 

Andrew L. Wade, A.B. Linfield College, 1947. 
“The Training and Practice as Marriage 
Counselors of Protestant Ministers in Four 
Oregon Cities.” Oregon. 

Kwei-Lin Wang, A.B. West China Union, 1943. 
No thesis. Jowa. 
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Kenneth E. Wepprecht, B.S.Ed. Illinois State 
Normal, 1948. “Trends in Women’s Page of 
a Selected Newspaper.” Washington (St. 
Louis). 

Albert F. Wessen, B.A. Yale, 1948. No thesis. 
Yale. 

Charles M. Westie, B.S.Ed. Central Michigan 
College, 1945. “The Reactions of Railroad 
Workers to Technological Change.” Ohio 
State. 

Elijah White, B.S. Memphis State College, 
1946. “The Family Migrant Zone of Cleve- 
land, Ohio.” Chicago. 

Marguerite B. Whitten, B.S. Southern Meth- 
odist, 1942. “An Occupational Study of Ele- 
vator Girls in Dallas, Texas.’’ Southern 
Methodist. 

Ernst A. Wiener, B.A. Queens College (Flush- 
ing, N.Y.), 1947. “The Sociological Theory 
of Hans Freyer: A Critical Examination.” 
Columbia. 

Harold L. Wilensky, A.B. Antioch College, 
1947. “Local 166: A Study of a Union’s In- 
fluence on the Political Orientation of Its 
Membership.” Chicago. 

Raymond Wilkie, A.B. Louisville, 1947. “A 
Study of Comic-Strip Reading in Louisville, 
Kentucky.” Louisville. 

Frank Richard Willsey, Jr., B.S.A. Purdue, 
1935. “Accidents to Farm People in Selected 
Indiana Counties.” Purdue. 

Theodore William Wirths, B.A. Yale, 1947. 
“Expressions of Faculty Members at a 
Southern University on Proposals To Admit 
Negro Students.” Kentucky. 

Dorothy Thomas Wiseman, A.B., B.S. Youngs- 
town College, 1942, 1943. No thesis. Western 
Reserve. 

Irving M. Witt, A.B. California, 1942. “The 
Division of Labor between Student Hus- 
bands and Their Employed Wives.” Chicago. 

George K. Yamamoto, A.B. Hawaii, 1947. “So- 
cial Adjustment of Caucasian-Japanese Mar- 
riages in Honolulu.” Hawaii. 

Basil Zimmer, A.B. Michigan, 1947. “A Study 
of Family Migration and Mobility.” Michi- 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


The following list of doctoral dissertations in preparation in universities and colleges in 
the United States is compiled from returns sent by twenty-nine departments of sociology. 
The number of candidates now working for doctoral degrees is 215. This list includes dis- 
sertations in social work, divinity, and other related fields whenever the local department 
of sociology undertakes to direct them. Because an increasing number of departments 
no longer require a thesis for the Master’s degree, our Editors have decided to discontinue 


the listing of Master’s candidates. 


Everett Merle Adams, Jr., A.B. Doane College, 
1945. “Social Stratification as an Institu- 
tional Pattern.” Harvard. 

Franz Adler, Dr. Jur. Vienna, 1933; M.A. 
American, 1942. “The Diffusion of Legal 
Systems.” Wisconsin. 

Leta Adler, B.A. California (Los Angeles), 
1942; M.A. Washington State, 1946. “A 
Quantitative Research in Social Behavior.” 
Wisonsin. 

Wylie Alford, A.B., M.A. Texas Christian, 
1948, 1949. “Scientific Study of Social 
Change.” Duke. 

Charles H. Anderson, B.S., M.S. Utah, 1940, 
1942. “Social Structure of the ‘Arid West.’ ” 
Harvard. 

George W. Baker, A.B. Delaware, 1939; M.A. 
North Carolina, 1947. “A Sociocultural 
Study of Representational Patterns of 
Selected Social Groups: An Analysis of 
Symbol Systems in Terms of Structure and 
Function of Concrete Social Groups in the 
Housing Process.” North Carolina. 

Henry Allen Baker, B.A. Kansas, 1935. “Urban 
Consumer Co-operatives.” Yale. 

George W. Barclay, B.A. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1945. “A Demographic Study of 
Taiwan (Formosa) as a Case of Colonial 
Development.” Princeton. 

Russell, Bayliff, A.B. Ohio Wesleyan, 1929; 
S.T.B. Boston, 1932; M.A. Ohio, 1939. 
“Factors in the Marital Adjustment among 
Industrial Workers.” Ohio State. 

Margaret M. Bedard, B.A. Montreal, 1937; 
M.A. Catholic, 1946. “A Sociological Analy- 
sis of Best Sellers, 1940-47.’ Catholic. 

John Belcher, B.S. Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, 1943; M.S. Louisiana State, 1945. 
“Urbanization and Secularization in the 
United States.” Wisconsin. 

Ivan C. Belknap, A.B., M.A. Texas, 1940, 1944. 


“Age-Role Sequence Analysis in Sociology.” 
Texas. 

John R. Bergrand, B.S., M.S. Texas Techno- 
logical College, 1940, 1941. “Selected Social 
and Psychological Factors Related to Aca- 
demic Success in a School of Agriculture.” 
Cornell. 

John Bethune, A.B. Franklin and Marshall 
College, 1935; M.A. Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pa. Pittsburgh. 

Don Blackiston, A.B. Illinois College, 1930; 
M.A. Chicago, 1948. “The Judge, the De- 
fendant, and Criminal Law Administration,” 
Chicago. 

Herman D. Bloch, A.B. Brooklyn College, 1938. 
“The Negro and Socioeconomic Discrimina- 
tion in the City of New York.” New School. 

Jean K. Boek, B.S. Cornell, 1946; M.A. Michi- 
gan State, 1948. “Dietary Practices of Par- 
ticipants and Nonparticipants in the Farm- 
ers’ Home Administration Program.” Michi- 
gan State College. 

Walter E. Boek, B.S. Cornell, 1946; M.A. 
Michigan State, 1948. “Evaluation of the 
Farmers’ Home Administration Program 
in the Community of Reading, Michigan,” 
Michigan State College. 

Selma M. Borchardt, A.B. Syracuse, 1922; 
M.A. Catholic, 1937. “The American Child 
and the Law: A Study of the Laws Affecting 
the American Child, from Colonial Times 
to the Present Day, and an Interpretation 
of the Social Trends Reflected in Those 
Laws.” Catholic. 

Alvin Boskoff, B.S.S. City College of New 
York, 1945; M.A. Columbia, 1948. “Pre- 
requisites for a Sociological Theory of Plan- 
ning: A Structural Functional Approach.” 
North Carolina. 

John O’Hara Boynton, A.B., M.A. Florida 
State, 1934, 1946. ‘Function of the ‘Poor 
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White’ in the American Race Problem.” 
Duke. 

Earl D. C. Brewer, B.D. Emory, 1941; M.A. 
Duke, 1947. “Church and Sect in American 
Methodism.” North Carolina. 

Margaret L. Bright, A.B. California, 1941; 
M.A. Missouri, 1944. “The Occupational 
Choices of High-School Juniors and Seniors.” 
Wisconsin. 

James C. Brown, B.A. Minnesota, 1946. “‘Co- 
operative Group Formation: A Problem of 
Social Engineering.” Minnesota. 

James Stephen Brown, A.B. Berea College, 
1937; M.A. Harvard, 1941. “The Social 
Organization of an Isolated Kentucky 
Mountain Neighborhood.” Harvard. 

Roy Buck, B.A., M.S. Pennsylvania State 
College, 1942, 1947. “Identification Differ- 
ential in a Minnesota Trade and Service 
Area.” Minnesota 

Robert P. Bullock, A.B., M.A. Colorado 
State College, 1928, 1932. “Social Corre- 
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Brooklyn College of the City of New York. 
—Rex D. Hopper, assistant professor of 
sociology and anthropology, is teaching in 
the summer session of the Mexico City Col- 
lege, Mexico, D.F. He will offer courses in 
Latin-American sociology, social move- 
ments, and principles of sociology. 


University of California, Berkeley.—S. M. 
Lipset, of the department of sociology and 
social institutions, has been invited to teach 
at Columbia University during the academic 
year 1950-51. 

The University of Colorado Press has 
published the monograph Higher Civil 
Servants in American Society by Professor 
Reinhard Bendix of the department of so- 
ciology and social institutions. 


Duke University —Donald F. Roy, for- 
merly instructor in sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, has accepted the position of 
instructor in sociology to take effect in 
September. 


Eastern Sociological Society——The twen- 
tieth annual meeting of the Society, held at 
Boston University on April 22 and 23, had 
as its general theme, “A Half-Century of 
Sociology (1900-1950).”” 

Sessions were held on community re- 
search, marriage and the family, race and 
cultural relations, graduate teacher-training 
and research training in sociology, and on 
reports on current research projects. A dem- 
onstration was given of the Harvard Lab- 
oratory of Social Relations. At the annual 
dinner M. F. Nimkoff, of Bucknell Univer- 
sity, gave the presidential address, and 
Harlow Shapley was the guest speaker. 

At the business meeting the Society re- 
affirmed its position of the previous year on 
academic freedom, indorsed the stand of the 


American Association of University Profes- 
sors in expressing opposition to the dis- 
charge of college and university teachers 
because of membership in any lawful po- 
litical party or other organization, and asked 
the American Sociological Society to con- 
sider similar action. 

The following officers were elected: N. L. 
Whetten, University of Connecticut, presi- 
dent; Mirra Komarovsky, Barnard College, 
vice-president; Jessie Bernard, Pennsy]l- 
vania State College, member of the execu- 
tive committee, and Bernhard J. Stern, 
Columbia University, secretary-treasurer. 
The other members of the executive com- 
mittee are: Seth Russell, Pennsylvania 
State College: Wilbert Moore, Princeton; 
W. Rex Crawford, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Thorsten Sellin, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Goddard College-—Using workshop meth- 
ods of group planning, discussion, and the 
planning of individual study programs, the 
summer workshop will open on the Goddard 
College campus in Plainfield, Vermont, on 
July 3 and will close August 11. The theme 
of the 1950 session is ““Good Schools and 
Teaching.” 

This year’s workshop will include lectures 
by William Heard Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus of education at Columbia; Nathan- 
iel Cantor, head of the department of an- 
thropology and sociology at the University 
of Buffalo; Hans Froelicher, head of the 
Park School in Baltimore; and Peter Blos of 
the New School for Social Research. Study 
at the workshop leads to the M.A. degree. 

Information on costs, credits, and schol- 
arships and a descriptive bulletin are avail- 
able from A. R. Elliott, Jr., Director of 
Adult Education, Goddard College, Plain- 
field, Vermont. 
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The Hebrew University—At the end of 
hostilities in Israel, the department of soci- 
ology, headed by M. Buber, renewed its ac- 
tivities. The research seminar in sociology, 
which has been working on the problems of 
culture contact between the oriental Jews 
and the modern Jewish community, has ex- 
panded its activities and research projects. 
The work of the seminar is directed by S. N. 
Eisenstadt. At present the research semi- 
nar is working on three research projects: 

1. Absorption of immigrants. This is the 
largest research project undertaken in con- 
junction with the Jewish Agency. Its main 
problems are the investigation of different 
types of absorption and the social and psy- 
chological processes involved. The project is 
based on techniques combining different as- 
pects of anthropological field work, partici- 
pant-observation, and open-end interviews. 
It is conducted in eight different new settle- 
ments, chosen so as to represent different 
types of immigrants and socioeconomic 
structure. 

2. Sociological analysis of the communal 
settlements. This project comprises the 
analysis of the social structure of the com- 
munal settlements and the main trends of 
development, the relation of private life to 
the economic-communal organization and of 
the settlements to national life, the develop- 
ment of democratic charisma, and the prob- 
lems of democratic self-government. 

3. The relation between family types and 
the sociopsychological problems of adoles- 
cence and youth. 

The seminar plans to publish the results 
of its work. 


University of Illinois.—W. Ellison Chal- 
mers, acting director of the University of 
Illinois Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations since September, 1949, has been 
appointed director. The Institute conducts 
a research program and extension services to 
labor and management groups in the state 


Instituto de Pesquizas e Analises Econé- 
micas.—Established in 1944, the Institute 
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follows accepted British and United States 
research and teaching methods to carry out 
the following program: (1) Research and re- 
ports on important economics and relates 
social problems and changes, including sur- 
veys of markets, public opinion, agricultural 
development in both old and new zones, 
mapping of resources which offer opportuni- 
ties for profitable foreign investments, es- 
pecially in the field of minerals. Recently the 
Institute investigated the probable benefits 
to small and medium-sized foreign investors 
of the antitrust law now before Brazil’s 
congress. (2) Graduate courses in economics, 
statistics, economic geography, and the so- 
cial sciences as they bear on business, invest- 
ment, labor, and Brazilian development. 
Various British and Americtn specialists, for 
example, Professor William H. Nicholls of 
Vanderbilt University, have lectured at the 
Institute, and others are about to do so. 
(3) Since March, 1949, the Institute pub- 
lished its scientific magazine, Revista de 
pesquisas econémico-sociales, which appears 
quarterly. Subscriptions are being taken at 
Cr. $150 (U.S., $7.00) for four numbers. 
No. 1 contained articles by Brazilian and 
American scholars on economic and social 
research, government, and rural sociology. 
No. 2 offers articles by Nicholls of Vander- 
bilt, Edward Mason of Harvard, W. H. 
Sewell of Wisconsin, and J. Gongalves de 
Souza, R. Monte Arraes, and Salviano Cruz 
of the Institute, with emphasis on problems 
of agriculture, population, labor supply, and 
marketing research. The Institute’s direc- 
tor, Salviano Cruz, has just published a vol- 
ume on economic research methods as ap- 
plied to Brazil, with a 110-page bibliography 
that is the most complete of its kind yet to 
appear. (4) Maintaining an economic and 
social science research library which wel- 
comes gifts of technical publications, includ- 
ing the annual reports of companies operat- 
ing in Brazil. 

The Institute welcomes contributions and 
suggestions for increasing its usefulness to 
Brazil’s expanding economy. 
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Institute of Sociology—The Institute is 
offering a course, “English Town and Coun- 
tryside Today,” to be held at the Country 
Centre of the Institute, Le Play House, 
Ledbury, Herefordshire, England. The pro- 
gram is a sociological field study for which 
the famed Herefordshire region offers ex- 
ceptional advantages. The course is intend- 
ed for overseas and British students and will 
be given from July 17 to 29. 

Similar meetings have been organized by 
Le Play House in the Pyrenees from July 31 
to August 16 and in Denmark from August 
12 to 29. 

For information apply to Mrs. A. 
Farquharson, Hon. Organizer of Field 
Studies, Institute of Sociology, Le Play 
House, Ledbury, Herefordshire, England. 


International Journal of Sexology.—The 
International Journal of Sexology, which 
aims at international coverage of the com- 
parative theories and study of sexual phe- 
nomena, is now appearing as a continuation 
of the former periodical, Marriage Hygiene, 
under the editorship of A. P. Pillay. 


International Sociological Association.— 
The World Congress will be held in Zurich, 
Switzerland, from September 4 to 9, 1950, in 
co-operation with UNESCO. The meeting 
will be held simultaneously with that of the 
International Sociological Association. The 
general theme of the Congress is ‘“Sociologi- 
cal Research in Its Bearing on International 
Relations.” The aim of the Congress is to 
re-establish professional contacts among so- 
ciologists all over the world and to explore 
and advance the potentialities of sociology 
in contributing to world understanding and 
integration. 

Papers are being invited and should be 
submitted before July 15 to Mr. Erik Rinde, 
provisional secretary. Papers may be either 
original contributions on aspects of the cen- 
tral topic or analytical and critical surveys. 
Papers will be classified under subthemes for 
round-table discussion; the following have 
been suggested: nationalism, displaced per- 


sons’ problems, immigrants and their adap- 
tation, ethnic groups within nations and 
their influence on foreign policy, interna- 
tional communications, conditions of inter- 
cultural understanding, and problems of 
international organization. 

Papers and all inquiries regarding the 
Congress should be directed to secretary of 
the International Sociological Association, 
Erik Rinde, Grev Wedelspl. 4, Oslo, Nor- 
way. 


The Israel Institute of Applied Social Re- 
search.—This institute has been set up as a 
result of the expansion of the work of the 
Israel Institute of Public Opinion Research 
to other fields of a sociological and sociopsy- 
chological nature. 

Besides current nation-wide opinion polls, 
the Institute is now engaged in a study of 
adjustment problems among new immi- 
grants. An extensive and intensive study on 
problems, plans, and attitudes of Israel’s 
youth is in preparation. The Institute has 
been commissioned also to analyze the ex- 
perience of dwellers in the new housing proj- 
ects, radio listening, and juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Projects are accepted from the various 
government departments and from other 
civic bodies, as well as market research for 
private firms and organizations. Basic social 
research and experiments in survey tech- 
niques will be important features of the In- 
stitute’s theoretical work. It also co-oper- 
ates in joint projects with scientific organi- 
zations in other countries. 

The first issue (spring, 1950) of the quar- 
terly bulletin, What Israel Thinks, has ap- 
peared. Published in the English language, 
the bulletin gives summaries of the Insti- 
tute’s reports on its continuing opinion sur- 
veys, as well as news about social research in 
Israel for the non-Hebrew reader. The more 
comprehensive sociological and psychologi- 
cal studies of the Institute will be published 
separately as monographs in Hebrew and in 
English. 

Annual subscription to the quarterly bul- 
letin is $2.00, with a price of $15.00 for the 
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annual subscription to the regular opinion 
studies in Hebrew. 

Louis Guttman has recently resigned his 
post at Cornell University in order to con- 
tinue as scientific director of the enlarged 
Institute, while Uriel G. Foa continues as 
executive director. Communications should 
be sent to the new address: The Isreal Insti- 
tute of Applied Social Research, Sergei 
Building, Melisande Way, Jerusalem, Israel. 


University of Michigan.—Gunnar Dyb- 
wad, who last year spent two months in Ger- 
many as consultant to the Secretary of the 
Army, has been called back as consultant to 
the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Germany for the summer of 1950. 

Human Ecology, by Amos H. Hawley, has 
been published by the Ronald Press. 

Guy E. Swanson has been appointed re- 
search associate in the Research Center of 
Group Dynamics on a half-time basis. He is 
connected with the Center’s social change 
program. 

Jitsuichi Masuoka, of Fisk University, is 
a visiting member of the sociology staff this 
semester. He is replacing Horace Miner, 
who is doing field work in North Africa. 

Allison Davis, of the University of Chi- 
cago, is teaching a course in social stratifica- 
tion in American communities. 

The Institute for Human Adjustment, in 
co-operation with the Extension Service of 
the University of Michigan, announces the 
Third Annual Institute on Living in the 
Later Years to be held in Ann Arbor on June 
28, 29, and 30. Session topics are: ““Mental 
Health Problems of an Aging Population,” 
“Medical Problems of an Aging Popula- 
tion,” and “Education for an Aging Popu- 
lation.” Information may be had from the 
University of Michigan Extension Service, 
4524 Administration Building, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


Midwest Sociological Society—The newly 
elected officers of the Society are: president, 
T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University; vice- 
president, J. Howell Atwood, Knox College; 
secretary, Herbert F. Lionberger, Universi- 
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ty of Missouri. New members of the execu- 
tive committee are: William J. Tudor, 
Southern Illinois University (Illinois); Jo- 
seph B. Gittler, Iowa State College (Iowa); 
Marston McCluggage, University of Kansas 
(Kansas); Arnold M. Rose, University of 
Minnesota (Minnesota) ; Chester Alexander, 
Westminster College (Missouri); J. Walter 
Cobb, University of North Dakota (ap- 
pointed ad interim to fill the unexpired term 
of Paul Gustafson) (North Dakota); Albert 
Blumenthal, University of South Dakota 
(appointed to fill unexpired term of Richard 
Seaman) (South Dakota). Elected members 
of research committee are: William H. 
Sewell, University of Wisconsin, chairman; 
Stuart Queen, Washington University; and 
Allen Bates, University of Nebraska. 


Morehouse College——The Fifth Annual 
Institute on Successful Marriage and Fami- 
ly Living was held here in March. The gen- 
eral theme was “Constructive and Destruc- 
tive Factors in Successful Marriage and 
Family Living.” Participants included Paul 
B. Cornely, M.D., Freedmen’s Hospital; 
Esther Milner, Atlanta University; Charles 
E. King, Bennett College; Charles P. 
Browning, Chicago Defender; Mary E. Lang- 
ford, Planned Parenthood Federation of 
America, Inc.; Robert Straus, Section on 
Alcohol Studies, Yale University; William 
M. Cooper, Division of Adult Education 
and Summer Study, Hampton Institute; 
G. Lewis Chandler, Morehouse College; 
William A. Mason, director, Health Educa- 
tion for Negroes, Georgia Department of 
Health; and Madrid T. Hamilton, Columbia 
Area YWCA, Philadelphia. 

Walter R. Chivers, chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology, and Carrie Cartrell 
Chivers, instructor in sociology, are director 
and co-director of the Institute. 


National League of Nursing Education.— 
Under a continued grant-in-aid from the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
National League of Nursing Education, in 
co-operation with the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing, is making a 
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study known as the Psychiatric Nursing 
Project to establish the qualifications de- 
sirable in all mental hygiene and psychiatric 
nursing personnel. The National League of 
Nursing Education is attempting to locate 
all professional registered nurses in psychi- 
atric institutions, public and private, psy- 
chiatric units in general hospitals, industry, 
mental hygiene clinics, schools of nursing, 
and advanced programs of study. A one- 
page questionnaire has been mailed to ten 
thousand nurses in the field of psychiatry in 
the United States and its territories. This 
will reveal the nurses’ academic and clinical 
experience. Return of the completed ques- 
tionnaires by April 15 has been requested, 
and it is hoped that a full report will be 
available by July 1. 

Comments or suggestions concerning this 
study will be welcomed. Correspondence 
may be addressed to Aurelie J. Nowakow- 
ski, Staff Assistant, Psychiatric Nursing 
Project of the National League of Nursing 
Education, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, 
New York. 


National Office of Vital Statistics—This 
division of the Public Health Service, in the 
Federal Security Agency, is issuing three 
new reports to augment its previously avail- 
able data on vital statistics of marriage and 
divorce. Vital Statistics Special Reporis, 
Volume XXXV, No. 3, presents marriage 
data by county for 1948; the year 1948 is 
the first year since 1932 for which these data 
have been available. Volume XXXV, No. 9, 
presents detailed marriage statistics (month, 
age, first marriage-remarriage, race, resi- 
dence status) for a varying number of states. 
Detailed national marriage statistics have 
never been available in the United States; 
and, prior to these 1948 data, detailed sta- 
tistics for a group of states were not avail- 
able except for 1939-40. A report presenting 
some detailed statistics of divorces and an- 
nulments for 1948 is also being issued. These 
reports were made possible through a co- 
operative project with the State Vital Sta- 
tistics Offices in as many states as were able 
to furnish the tables. Comments from read- 


ers of the Journal, and suggestions on how 
the tables for subsequent years might be 
made more useful, will be welcomed by the 
National Office of Vital Statistics, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., for the guidance of the Nation- 
al Office and the participating state offices. 


Northwestern University—Thomas D. 
Eliot has received a Fulbright Act grant for 
nine months of research in Norway on se- 
lected aspects of the impact of the war on 
Norwegian life. He will be affiliated with the 
University of Oslo during his leave of ab- 
sence. 

Joseph F. Kauffman, Sigma Delta Tau 
Fellow in sociology, has accepted a position 
as director of the Anti-defamation League’s 
newly established offices in Omaha, Ne- 
braska. 

Leonard Reissman, teaching assistant in 
the department of sociology, has received a 
Social Science Research Council Predoc- 
toral Fellowship for a study of levels of as- 
piration and social mobility, to begin in 
September. 


Ohio Valley Sociological Society.—The 
twelfth annual meeting was held at Ohio 
State University on April 28 and 29. Officers 
for the coming year are: president, J. Milton 
Yinger, Oberlin College; vice-president, 
J. R. Leevy, Purdue University; secretary- 
treasurer, William Form, Michigan State 
College; editor of the Ohio Valley Sociologist, 
Brewton Berry, Ohio State University. 

The 1951 meeting will be held at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Princeton University.—Gerald William 
Breese, assistant professor of sociology, has 
been appointed director of the Bureau of 
Urban Research. Dr. Breese will undertake 
a survey of the potentialities for industrial 
location in the area along the Delaware 
River south of Trenton this summer as a 
prelude to the program which the Bureau 
will introduce next year. One phase of this 
work will involve a study of the flow of 
populations from home to work in indus- 
trial communities. 
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St. Louis University—Alvin Walcott 
Rose, chairman of the graduate department 
of sociology at North Carolina College, 
Durham, will give an undergraduate course 
on race relations in the summer session. 


Southwestern Sociological Society.—The 
annual meeting of the Society was held in 
Houston, Texas, in April. The program in- 
cluded sections on rural sociology, social dis- 
organization, contributions of sociologists to 
marriage and family-life education, social 
theory, and social psychology. Ellsworth 
Faris gave the address at the closing 
lunchean. 

Officers elected for 1950-51 are: presi- 
dent, W. L. Kolb, Newcomb College, 
Tulane University; vice-president, Stephen 
Stephan, University of Arkansas; secretary, 
Ethelyn Davis, Texas State College for 
Women; Executive Committee: Wyatt 
Marrs, University of Oklahoma, and Dean 
S. Yarbrough, Prairie View A. & M. Col- 
lege; associate editor, Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, Walter T. Watson, South- 
ern Methodist University; representative to 
the American Sociological Society, Harry 
E. Moore, University of Texas. 


Wayne University —John Biesanz is a 
visiting associate professor, offering courses 
in anthropology and the family. Dr. 
Biesanz is replacing Norman Humphrey, 
who since January has been a visiting pro- 
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fessor of social anthropology at the Escuela 
Normal Superior, in Bogota, Colombia, 
under an arrangement of the United States 
State Department’s International Exchange 
of Persons. Dr. Humphrey will also make a 
study of a Colombian village. 

Edward Jandy has been assigned to the 
post of cultural officer with the Public Af- 
fairs Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of State and will be stationed in Tel 
Aviv, Israel, after June 15. 

Under a renewed grant from the United 
States Public Health Service, Joseph W. 
Eaton is continuing his study of the cultural 
and psychiatric factors in the mental health 
of the Hutterites. 

H. Warren Dunham has been appointed 
research director of the Michigan State 
Psychiatric Research Clinic, where a study 
is in progress of the problem of the sex devi- 
ate in community life. 

Donald C. Marsh is developing a bibli- 
ography of social science research on the 
Detroit metropolitan region. 

Stephen W. Mamchur is working with the 
intercollege interdepartmental committees 
in developing an extensive instructional and 
experiential program in child development 
and home and family living. This project, 
now in the planning stage, is being financed 
by the Michigan Department of Health. It 
involves the development of an under- 
graduate, graduate, and multiprofessional 
program in the fields indicated. 
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Mémoire et société. By MAURICE HALBWACHS. 
(L’ Année sociologique [3d ser.], Vol. I.) Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1949. Pp. 
177. 

The present work, Halbwachs’ somewhat in- 
complete last treatise, is a continuation of the 
investigation reported in Cadres sociaux de la 
mémoire, published in 1925. It deals with a 
theme in the tradition of Durkheim and his col- 
leagues, which was a central concern in Halb- 
wachs’ lifework. 

A psychologist once referred to the normal 
human mind as a “fit instrument of reality,’’ as 
if this organ by itself could reach out and appre- 
hend the nature of things that surround the per- 
son. The present study of the social contexts of 
memory form an extreme contrast to this view- 
point, in that it minimizes the role of the indi- 
vidual. Alone and unaided by an organized set 
of social relations, the individual does not even 
achieve a mind. We do not perceive without or- 
ganization, and the most important part of 
mental organization is derived from social or- 
ganizations. Memory is not automatic but de- 
pends on an act of organization, of relation to a 
context, and the large part of the contexts which 
carry human memory are social. Memory, then, 
is mainly a collective process, and Halbwachs 
argues patiently and effectively that this is so 
also for memories which seem to be private and 
personal. Even early childhood memories, he 
contends—memories that involve no other per- 
son but only experiences in which the child was 
alone—are still essentially collective, for they 
exist only because the child mind is organized by 
a social process and perceives and remembers 
within a social context. The argument along this 
line covers the reasons for the illusion of indi- 
viduality and originality on the part of persons 
who entertain thoughts collectively derived. 

Groups may in a sense also have collective 
memory. Not that Halbwachs conceives of a 
“group mind” in the mystical sense—he states 
explicitly that individual bodies and brains are 
necessary parts of the locus of all mental proc- 
esses—but he maintains, as Durkheim did with 
“social facts,”’ that there is an exteriority in the 


whole of a collective history which cannot be 
found in any one mind and which takes its form 
in the processes of intercommunication rather 
than in the mental manipulations of a single 
person. There is some parallel here with the 
modern studies in this country of legends and 
rumors that become simplified and rounded into 
classical form as they are accepted in the or- 
ganized collective attitudes and beliefs of a so- 
cial group. 

Halbwachs’ approach is Socratic in flavor; 
although he was not unfamiliar with modern re- 
search techniques, he made no use of them here. 
The material makes heavy reading, not only be- 
cause of the French idiom, but also because of 
its integrated character. Halbwachs raises ques- 
tions which are answered not in the next sen- 
tence but only in the whole chapter or in some 
cases in the whole book. It would be a conven- 
ience to interested readers of the English lan- 
guage if someone would translate and condense 
into a single publication all Halbwachs’ discus- 
sion of this problem. His contribution is in the 
European tradition of philosophical theory and 
is among its finest examples. 


Rosert E. L. Faris 
University of Washington 


Personality in Nature, Society, and Culture. 
Edited by CLyDE KLUCKHOHN and HENRY 
A. Murray. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xxi+561. $6.00. 


Only their modesty led Kluckhohn and Mur- 
ray to declare themselves merely as the editors 
of this book. Actually, with but one other excep- 
tion, it is they who make the important original 
contribution, namely, their statement of their 
conception of personality and of what they con- 
sider the determinants of personality formation 
(the first 48 pages). The four determinants 
which, according to them, permit ‘‘a clear and 
orderly thinking about personality formation” 
are: constitution, group membership, role, and 
situation. The author-editors seek to explain 
their conceptions of personality by means of the 
following functions of personality: temporal or- 
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ganization of brain processes, tension reduction, 
self-expression, reduction of conflicts by sched- 
uling, reduction of aspiration tensions, reduc- 
tion of conflicts by social conformity and iden- 
tification, etc. While they succeed in making a 
good case for this system, it seems deficient to 
this reviewer when compared with the already 
available and much more comprehensive Freud- 
ian system, on which the editors and most of 
their contributors lean heavily. Freudian ego 
psychology—which still goes by the name of 
“ego defenses,” although many of these psycho- 
logical phenomena are not always neessarily 
“defensive” in nature—could still shed better 
light on “personality,” the editors’ serious ef- 
fort at elaborating them notwithstanding. 

Thirty-seven papers, all but one of them pre- 
viously published, all presumably supporting 
the editors’ theories and in general shedding 
light on personality and its formation, compose 
the bulk of the volume. The papers are organ- 
ized into three parts, of which the second, on the 
formation of personality, is by far the most ex- 
tensive. This second part is divided into seven 
sections, appropriately named “The Determi- 
nants of Personality Formation,” ‘Constitu- 
tional Determinants,” “Interrelations between 
Constitutional and Group-Membership Deter- 
minants,” ““Group-Membership Determinants,” 
“Role Determinants,” ‘Situational Determi- 
nants,” and “Interrelations between the Deter- 
minants.” Part III, “Some Applications to 
Modern Problems,” contains some of the most 
interesting papers. 

The authors are to be congratulated on their 
materials, which were plainly selected on the 
basis of merit alone. They have succeeded in as- 
sembling papers not only by some of the recog- 
nized scholars in the various fields but also very 
noteworthy papers by a few lesser known 
authors. Still, nearly all these papers have ap- 
peared previously in well-known scientific jour- 
nals, or in book form, and most of them are 
readily available. Moreover, many appeared 
originally in longer form, permitting the authors 
to state their cases more successfully. In a few 
instances the contributors have also published 
later statements covering the same subjects in 
what they felt was a more adequate form than 
the earlier paper included in this volume. Only 
the excellent paper by Dr. Jurgen Ruesch, dis- 
cussing social correlates of illness, was specifi- 
cally written for this volume; but since then it 
has also appeared in much extended form in one 
of the scientific journals. 
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The editors, aware that most of this source- 
book does not present new material, state in the 
Introduction that it is “directed to an audience 
of college juniors and seniors and of educated 
laymen.” Yet, while the book is highly accept- 
able as such on grounds of selectivity and level 
of scholarship, it is open to question whether it 
fills the needs of the audience which the editors 
had in mind. As an introductory text for the 
study of personality, addressed to the under- 
graduate students and the educated layman, it 
may have some serious shortcomings. Chief 
among them is the abstract way in which a 
scholar—talking to his colleagues in whom he 
presupposes long and intimate experience with 
the field—deals with a highly selected aspect of 
personality. Often his discussion creates a frame 
of mind in which the person, the human being, 
disappears, entirely overshadowed by a par- 
ticular “determinant” on the abstract concept, 
‘ersonality.” This is not the fault of any one 
contributing author or of the editors; it is rather 
the consequence of presenting the reader not 
with a continuous narrative but with numerous 
reports of highly specialized investigations in 
the field no one of which has much to do with 
the one preceding or following it. While each 
article sheds new light on the problem of per- 
sonality, the effect is not a summation, not to 
speak of an integration, of viewpoints. Instead 
of a three-dimensional view of human beings in 
action, a phenomenon “personality,”’ seemingly 
without body, seems to haunt the reader who 
tries to take the book im toto—and it is for him 
that the book was compiled, since (as noted 
above) the student interested only in a particu- 
lar paper can find it where it was originally pub- 
lished. 

Here, then, is a book which, while covering 
the field of personality study, may lead the read- 
er who is not versed enough in the field to lose 
the real person, the human being, while suppos- 
edly studying personality. Although the authors 
were well aware of the danger of overstressing 
the determinants of personality, a mental pic- 
ture is nevertheless created in which what influ- 
ences the phenomenon (personality) seems to 
become its very essence. Moreover, and despite 
the shortening of some of the papers, there is a 
great deal of repetition, since these papers were 
separately written; on the other hand, many un- 
resolved contradictions remain despite the edi- 
tors’ illuminating transitional remarks. 

All these shortcomings seem to be inherent in 
a collection of many papers dealing more or less 
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with one general field. Nevertheless, when com- 
pared with other recent collections of previously 
published miscellaneous papers, these editors 
are to be commended for their efforts to guide 
the reader to the papers and to connect them 
with one another through seven carefully 
thought-out introductions (each about two 
pages long) to the sections of the book and for 
the additional brief introductory remarks pre- 
ceding each paper which connect it with the 
preceding one. This is a real service to the reader 
and speaks well for the care given the book by 
the editors. Their system ought to become 
standard practice whenever a selection of papers 
is presented in book form. 

As mentioned above, most of the papers show 
a high degree of scholarship, although their se- 
lection naturally reflects somewhat the bias of 
the editors. There was not a single paper to 
whose inclusion this reviewer could object. The 
two papers by Erik H. Erikson have lost none 
of their impressive qualities on being reread. 
The same is true for the papers by Franz Alex- 
ander; G. W. Allport, J. S. Bruner, and E. M. 
Jandorf; John Dollard; Erich Fromm; Phyllis 
Greenacre; Jules and Zunia Henry; Margaret 
Mead, Robert Merton, and Hortense Powder- 
maker. 

Just one or two passages which seem as im- 
portant today as when originally published may 
indicate the wealth of thoughtful observations 
and stimulating remarks contained in the origi- 
nal papers and recalled in reading this book. 
Unfortunately, they are often buried here in a 
maze of technical details. Still, very much to the 
point, and a relief to the reader who becomes 
fearful that he has lost man in the maze of per- 
sonality, is it to find Erikson saying: 


Today we face the question of whether the prob- 
lems of the machine age will be solved by a further 
mechanization of man’s concept of himself or by an 
increasing humanization of the industrial process, 
ie., by ways of integrating productive means with 
the needs of human organisms and with the funda- 
mentals of social organization. It may well be, how- 
ever, that such mechanical child training as Western 
civilization has developed during the last few dec- 
ades, harbors an unconscious magic attempt to mas- 
ter machines by becoming more like them, compara- 
ble to the Sioux’ identification with the buffalo, the 
Yurok’s with the river and the salmon. Devised as 
yet by unconscious magic rather than by research 
and reason, our child training customs have begun 
to standardize man, so that he may become a reliable 
mechanism prepared to ‘‘adjust” to the competition 
for the exploitation of the machine—and of its hu- 


man manipulators. No wonder, then, that we detect 
in modern man’s ego a tendency to mechanize itself 
to be entirely free from the very emotions without 
which no self-regulative experience is possible. 


Unfortunately, the emphasis on “personality 
and its determinants” which characterizes this 
book, rather than the more human emphasis on 
“personae,” seems to add to this tendency—if 
not necessarily toward mechanization, than to- 
ward depersonalization and abstraction in 
thinking about human beings. This seems to be 
one of the most dangerous tendencies in present- 
day society, including the study of “personali- 
ty” which seems to take precedence over that of 
persons. 

Equally perspicacious, but in another vein, 
are Tozzer’s remarks on biography and biology 
in which he shows that an emphasis on “person- 
ality in nature” has led not only popular biogra- 
phers but also so-called “scholars”? to look for 
natural determinants where there never can be 
any. Tozzer remarks: 


In Mary Baker Eddy we have, according to one 
writer, “‘the opposed elements of her inheritance . . . 
the ultimate sources of the contradictory features in 
the religion which she founded.... The Abigail 
Ambrose in Mrs. Eddy gave birth to the radiant 
hopes of Christian Science, and the dark Earth- 
bound spirit of Mark Baker supplied the doctrine of 
malicious animal magnetism.” 

Even occupations seem to carry with them germ 
plasms which are passed on from father to offspring. 
Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick inherited a “‘flair for 
politics.” Richard Croker, born in Ireland, was the 
son of a veterinary; he acquired with his blood and 
race a passion for horses. President Eliot once said: 
‘‘My father afterwards became interested in all pub- 
lic plantations, commons, etc. His grandson turned 
outa landscape architect by a distinct line of inherit- 
ance which, unfortunately, skipped me.” 


These quotations may suffice to show that 
the careful reader will find enough material in 
this volume which will help him to avoid the 
danger of losing the human touch in the jungle 
of discussions about personality. But can we 
really expect the undergraduate student or the 
often conjured “educated layman” to be such a 
careful reader as to be able to integrate in his 
mind so many disparate articles, particularly 
when in many of them the complex apparatus of 
modern sociology, anthropology, psychiatry, 
etc., is thrown at him? 

Bruno BETTELHEIM 


University of Chicago 
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The Science of Culture: A Study of Man and 
Civilization. By Lesute A. WuiTE. New 
York: Farrar, Straus & Co., 1949. Pp. xx+ 
444. $6.00. 

For some time past Leslie White of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has been producing papers 
in which he was apparently blazing a solitary 
path in a direction not entirely clear to most of 
his colleagues. At times he appeared to be at- 
tempting a resuscitation of the well-mangled 
corpse of Lewis Morgan’s theory, at others to 
be translating the dynamic processes of culture 
into units of energy comparable with those of 
the physicist, while in still other papers he in- 
troduced a remarkable new label—culturology 
—for the type of social science with which he 
considered himself concerned. 

The present book represents the synthesis of 
White’s various preoccupations. Here at last is 
a book telling us what “‘culturology” is, and, 
according to the dust jacket, for our six dollars 
“the author has provided us with a new explana- 
tion of why man acts as he does. ... These 
revolutionary ideas may eventually affect the 
church, the school, the family, the state and so- 
ciety as a whole.” If it does all this, or even if it 
may, it is clearly a good investment for any so- 
cial scientist. But does it do any of these things? 
Reduced to its essential ingredients, the great 
new science of culturology is very disappointing. 
It consists of the following propositions. 
(1) What anthropologists should study is cul- 
ture. (2) Culture is superorganic and “extra- 
somatic.” (3) Therefore, cultural facts should be 
related to other cultural facts and are not to be 
explained by being related to any “psychologi- 
cal” level, still less to the biological level. 
(4) If anthropologists would only follow these 
precepts, the result would be a science of cul- 
turology; but nobody since E. B. Tylor has 
been a true or consistent culturologist until 
White rediscovered the Holy Grail. (5) If we 
would only become culturologists, we would dis- 
cover that human societies have evolved from 
simple technologies to complex technologies and 
that Morgan’s social evolution was sound after 
all. (6) This evolution of culture can be meas- 
ured in terms of “amount of power harnessed 
per capita.” (7) On the basis of our knowledge 
of this cultural evolution in the past, we can 
predict the future of culture; and thus (8) cul- 
turology is the master-science, foretelling what 
the future holds for the human race. 

There does not seem to be much here that 
merits the label of revolutionary or even new. 
Propositions 1, 2, and 3 are not only self-evident 
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but, if we substitute the less contentious “so. 
cial” for “cultural” in them, obviously add up 
to nothing more than a restatement of Durk- 
heim’s well-known dicta that “sociology is a 
science sui generis” and that “social facts must 
be related to social facts.” As for Proposition 4, 
if we can achieve a real social science, it does not 
matter in the slightest what we call it; and a new 
label for old activity, especially a label as hor- 
rible to look at and as horrible to hear as “cul. 
turology,’’ appears much more likely to obscure 
issues than to clarify them. It certainly ob- 
scures many issues for White, particularly the 
issue of who is with him and who against him, 
since he refuses to see any agreement with him 
or support for his position among the many so- 
cial scientists who have for years based their 
operations on Propositions 1, 2, and 3. Unless 
they accept Proposition 4 as well, and call their 
activities “culturology,” they are eternally 
damned. There is something theological about 
this rigid insistence on terminological conform- 
ity. 

For the last four parts of White’s system it is 
hard to find anything in the way of empirical 
proof. The standard arguments against social 
evolution used by such scholars as Boas and 
Lowie are not refuted by White; they are mere- 
ly denied—with great vehemence it is true, but 
vehemence is no substitute for evidence. There 
are ways, slow, laborious, and unspectacular 
but nonetheless not unpromising, whereby the 
concept of social evolution might be rebuilt, not 
on the mid-Victorial prejudices of Lewis Mor- 
gan, but on the more solid base of modern an- 
thropological knowledge. Julian Steward (A mer- 
ican Anthropologist, January, 1949), for ex- 
ample, has recently made a trial run along these 
lines. But such empirical approaches have no 
appeal to White. He finds all wisdom in a few 
great books of the nineteenth century—Mor- 
gan, Tylor, and Durkheim in particular. He ap- 
parently thinks that he alone has read these 
writers, or at least that he alone has understood 
them. The result is a system composed of two 
parts: one part that is sound but obvious, and 
one part that is unsound and consists of nothing 
more than word-juggling. Viewed thus, this 
book adds little of any value to social science. 


C. W. M. Hart 
University of Wisconsin 


The Feminine Character: History of an Ideology. 
By Viota Kern. New York: International 
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Universities Press, Inc., 1949. Pp. xvi+228. 

$3.75: 

Much more thought—and a very great deal 
more restraint—in dealing with the vexatious 
problems of women and the feminine character 
structure is shown in this short volume than in 
any other recent book on these subjects known 
to the reviewer. Dr. Klein does not aim to ex- 
pound a new theory of feminine character. 
Rather she strives to do us the service of holding 
up to reflective thought—both hers and our own 
—the varying and conflicting theories of a num- 
ber of well-known and frequently quoted writ- 
ers. In the selection of those to whose theories, 
empirical data, and prejudices she devotes es- 
pecial attention she allows, even within so small 
asample, for variation by sex, by discipline, and 
by time period. The investigators discussed are 
Havelock Ellis, Otto Weininger, Sigmund 
Freud, Helen B. Thompson, L. M. Terman and 
C. C. Miles, Mathias and Mathilde Vaerting, 
Margaret Mead, and W. I. Thomas. 

While it is fairly clear that Dr. Klein herself 
believes the sociological and cultural types of 
analysis to be the most fruitful in explaining 
most of the variety in feminine character traits, 
she does not take an extreme position and criti- 
cizes those who do. Her own position is best 
stated in the final paragraph of her conclusion. 
“We do not believe that, when these and many 
other approaches to the problem of ‘feminine 
character’ have been exhausted, femininity will, 
like a phantom, dissolve into nothing. On the 
contrary, the residue of typically feminine traits 
connected with woman’s specific constitution, 
which is likely to remain after all is said and 
done about social conditioning, will have more 
substance and a greater scientific validity.” 

Of course, this statement only poses a prob- 
lem. Dr. Klein does not herself suggest any pos- 
sibilities for the kind of cross-discipline research 
or theoretical integration which will permit us 
to state, more accurately than is now possible, 
what aspects of feminine character depend upon 
constitutional factors, what in it is universally 
true from a psychological point of view or what 
is variant because of cultural differences. Nor 
does she have a very clear idea of the signifi- 
cance of institutional change in time as related 
to any of these. 

It is also true that specialists of a particular 
discipline or subdiscipline can find much to 
quarrel with in some of the statements and 
criticisms she makes. For example, while she 
rightly criticizes Margaret Mead for a tendency 
to hypostatize culture and Freud for being too 


bound in his thought by his own culture, she 
herself is neither precise nor clear in the use of 
the concept of culture. At one moment her refer- 
ent for a consideration of cultural difference is 
all of western Europe, at another it is a period 
in history, and at still another it is the distinc- 
tive patterns of particular societies. This is a 
common confusion of sociologists who try to 
use the language of cultural anthropology: the 
language is there but not the meaning. For cer- 
tain purposes and at certain times it is helpful 
to show the influence of a difference in cultural 
patterning on the feminine role in nonliterate 
groups; but, when we come to speak of western 
Europe, we have moved from the folk to a soci- 
ety of more or less consistent trends. We have 
“modern woman” or a modern something else 
which is consistent regardless of cultural differ- 
ences and finds alteration only in an evolution- 
ary historical process. And then, in order to 
make our contrast clear cut, it is necessary to 
forget the interest in variation and create a 
singular folk culture out of the plurality of folk 
cultures. The ““Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft” dif- 
ferentiation has been, and still is, the forked 
canal of sociological thought in which most of 
the meaningful subtleties of cultural difference 
get washed away. There is not as yet any real 
integration of cultural concepts with the con- 
cepts of sociology but only a use of them for il- 
lustrative purposes. 

But, whatever objections of this general kind 
can be raised against Dr. Klein’s specific inter- 
pretations and her theoretical position, it must 
be repeated and emphasized that her book is 
thoughtful and problem-raising and deserves 
the attention of clinicians and of social scientists 
of the several disciplines. This is true, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, whether or not there is 
on the part of any of these a special interest in 
feminine character. Dr. Klein has a real gift for 
penetrating the disciplinary and personal biases 
which we all have though seldom admit and 
concerning which we need much more awareness 
and understanding. 


FLORENCE Rockwoop KLUCKHOHN 
Harvard University 


The American Woman in Modern Marriage. By 
Sonya RutH Das. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948. Pp. 185. $3.75. 

Propaganda and statistics selected within the 
framework of opinion rather than theory do not 
produce a sound analysis of social process and 
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culture patterns. Dr. Das, an avowed twentieth- 
century feminist, looks to the American scene 
to prove her points that voluntary motherhood, 
legal equality, economic independence, and even 
easy divorce have given to American women an 
individuality and general social status hitherto 
unknown in history. With much difficulty and 
largely ad hoc, she tries to reconcile apparent 
contradictions. We are told that “modern wom- 
en can thus become independent of marriage for 
their livelihood and social status. They stand on 
an equal footing with men in the two most es- 
sential functions of life and now have a chance 
for better development of their moral and intel- 
lectual qualities” (p. 61). But later she expresses 
a different trend of thought: “Divorce not only 
breaks up a family but often makes it difficult 
for the divorced person, especially the wife, to 
build up a new home. . . . The single life is not 
unwelcome but the worry, trouble and vexation 
and disappointment break the spirit of many 
women” (p. 97). 

Confusion is found again in Dr. Das’s inter- 
pretation of the statistics on the gainful employ- 
ment of American women. She first has to ra- 
tionalize away the fact that fewer women are 
employed outside the home in the United States 
than in some other countries. The presence of 
many immigrant males and a higher income 
level are the two main reasons she sees for the 
difference. Her expressed hope is that with fewer 
immigrants and increased industrialization 
more women will be so employed. But later she 
writes: “Modern marriage is not a permanent 
thing. The illness and death of husbands as well 
as desertion and divorce may compel women to 
seek outside employment at any time. .. . The 
employment of mothers, is, however, a differ- 
ent thing. Their primary duty is the rearing of 
children ... but they are often compelled to 
work outside.” Also we find the writer at one 
point saying that the majority of employed 
women are single women working for them- 
selves and then contradicting it with the dec- 
laration that “women who are employed outside 
and have no household responsibilities are very 
few in number.” 

In fairness to the author it must be said that 
in her conclusion she points out that emancipa- 
tion of women has created real problems. These 
she sees being solved by the creation of a “‘femi- 
nine code of ethics”? which is to include all that 
she has been arguing for—voluntary mother- 
hood, marriage based on mutual affection and 
possibly ending in divorce, and a vaguely 
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phrased “freedom for the pursuit of the higher 
life.” That some of these solutions have not 
solved much, her own earlier statements would 
seem to prove. The chief problem, she finally 
states, is marital maladjustment. For this she 
finds the solution in the vague moralism of “g 
development of spiritual relationship between 
husband and wife.” Thus the book ends, as do 
the treatises of most propagandists, on the level 
of illusory intangibles. 

Had the writer had a better theoretical con- 
ception of social structure in general and Ameri- 
can culture in particular, had she even made 
some study of the history of the feminine role 
and the American family, she would have been 
neither so baffled by contradictions nor driven 
to such a contentless statement of solutions. 

American women do have a high legal and 
political status, do occupy in some respects a 
favored position, but that there are severe 
strains in the feminine role is proved by the 
wealth of controversy today on the subject of 
women and their place in society. The strains 
are a result of the way in which the role is struc- 
tured relative to other family roles and the way 
in which the American family is related to the 
total system, especially that part of it which we 
label the occupational system. This structuring 
is very different from that of even most Europe- 
an societies. Also very different are the Ameri- 
can values which push independence and 
autonomy into top position. Women trained in 
their early years for independence and autono- 
my inevitably feel some strain in the wife- 
mother role which is predominantly dependent 
as it is geared to the occupational system. Still 
other sources of strain can be found if one has 
the analytical tools for discovering them. And, 
certainly, the elimination or alleviation of 
strains can only be achieved by some restruc- 
turing of role expectations and some alteration 
in our values. However generally or specifically 
one may define a “spiritual relationship,” it is 
not something which can be willed and created 
outside a social and cultural context. 


FLORENCE Rockwoop KLUCKHOHN 
Harvard University 


Families under Stress. By REUBEN HILL. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. x+443. 
$4.50. 


This book is one more effort to extend the 
sociology of the family beyond history and 
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structure to a conception of it as a group con- 
stantly compelled to adjust itself to crises. It is 
a valuable study, not only because of its contri- 
bution to an understanding of the family dy- 
namics as affected by war, separation, and re- 
union, but—of more importance to this reviewer 
—because it “attempts to test the findings of 
other studies of the family in crisis in a new con- 
text.” As validation it may well point the way 
to sociologists who undertake research in other 
areas. 

Hill studied 135 Iowa families temporarily 
broken through the father’s military service. 
His original sample of 820 families (1 per cent) 
was depleted through lack of funds, removal of 
families from Iowa, refusal to co-operate, and 
lack of confidence in the work of one interview- 
er; also, as Hill readily admits, there is no guar- 
anty of the representativeness of the sample. 
Nevertheless, the painstaking work both in the 
field and in the analysis of the materials makes 
this study fully as important as though the 
sample had been complete. 

Hill first presents an exhaustive inventory of 
the crises encountered by his families; this alone 
is a valuable contribution to the understanding 
of family life. He then makes an exhaustive in- 
quiry into pre-crisis situation (childhood experi- 
ences of the spouses, personal and social roles in 
marriage, the adequacy of family organization, 
etc.), and presents a factory-by-factor analysis 
of separation and reunion adjustment. Recog- 
nizing the limitations of the latter, he then com- 
bines factors into nine “statistical family types” 
and compares their behavior. Each o* these is 
illustrated with an analysis of the case history 
of a modal family, which provides good teaching 
material. 

Up to this point the book has largely ignored 
the dynamics of family organization and adjust- 
ment. In an effort to bring the latter into proper 
focus, the author, in collaboration with Mrs. 
Elise Boulding, then turns to the case-study 
method and analyzes the course of adjustment 
to both separation and reunion. This use of the 
case-study method provides some answers but, 
as the authors readily admit, raises many ques- 
tions for further research. 

The value of the book from the methodologi- 
cal point of view lies in chapter viii, where Hill 
attempts to bring together the statistical and 
case-study methods. Here the possible interde- 
pendence of the two is well illustrated; this 
chapter is must reading for the proponents of 
one or the other. 


A final chapter on “Implications for National 
and Local Policy” makes some use of the find- 
ings of this and other studies in a discussion of 
the family’s needs in a society such as ours. 
While it strays somewhat from the original in- 
tent of the book, it so well states a current basic 
problem that it should be required reading for 
all who are concerned with doing something 
about the family. 

This book is also especially valuable for the 
thirty pages in which Hill discusses his method- 
ology ; these may well be required reading for all 
sociology majors. 

In something less than four hundred and fifty 
pages the author has put together a work which 
is stimulating and enlightening to the student of 
the family, challenging to those concerned with 
the techniques of social research, and goading to 
those who accept unquestioningly our uncon- 
cern about this basic unit in society. One can 
ask for little more. 

E. L. Koos 
University of Rochester 


Sociology: An Introduction to Sociological Anal- 
ysis. By NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF and PAvuL 
W. Facey. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 1949. Pp. xiv+399. $3.25. 


This introductory textbook presents sociolo- 
gy as a way of looking at the world. Eschewing 
theoretical considerations and problems of 
method, the authors declare that the core of 
sociology is the systematic investigation of so- 
ciety. This edifice of the analyses of society, 
they further state, rests upon a “relatively 
simple conceptual scheme.” The book presents 
some of these basic analytic concepts to begin- 
ning students—the tools of their trade, as the 
authors remark. 

The basic concepts selected are interaction, 
function, and co-ordination. These concepts are 
applied first to the study of the family and other 
intimate social formations and then to increas- 
ingly complex and impersonal social groupings. 
Following this “completed” survey of social 
formations, more abstract and general concepts 
and propositions relative to social controls, cul- 
ture, and social change are considered. The 
authors hope, in this fashion, to provide stu- 
dents with the means of achieving insight into 
the meaning of their own social situations as 
well as a comprehensive view of society as a 
whole. 
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Material in the book is presented in the 
starkest possible fashion. Theoretical and 
methodological discussions are avoided; statis- 
tics, tables, cases, and “other products of par- 
ticular research” are not included; sources are 
not cited. Controversies are ignored, the 
authors stating that they believe controversial 
material should be considered in more advanced 
courses. One wonders how anything was sal- 
vaged for the introductory level. This series of 
omissions present the beginning student with 
far too simple and peaceful a view of sociological 
investigation. The absence of theoretical discus- 
sion precludes their fully understanding that 
concepts are tools of analysis and lends private 
meanings to those used by the authors. Lack of 
theory makes the areas of analysis seem arbi- 
trary and the problems addressed somewhat 
capricious. The absence of the products of par- 
ticular research means that the book never gets 
down to cases. Indeed, the authors suggest that 
course instructors should supplement the text 
with case material, and they provide a list of 
readings on “‘concrete social situations” against 
which to apply the “‘abstract concepts” devel- 
oped in the text. Such treatment seems more 
adequate for a syllabus than for a textbook. The 
book remains at the level of affable generality 
and provides apt examples of points made. But 
the real heart of the research process—theoreti- 
cal sophistication linked with humble and ardu- 
ous research—is not in this book. This is its 
greatest limitation, especially since it purports 
to rest upon the empirical study of society. 

Another criticism of the book is that often 
material presented as analysis is in fact descrip- 
tion—and fairly obvious at that. As an extreme 
example of this fault, in the discussion of “‘inter- 
action” in neighborhood groups it is stated that 
“members borrow or lend a cup of sugar, an um- 
brella, a book, household tools; failure to co- 
operate in this type of interaction brands one as 
a poor neighbor.” A great deal of “analysis” is 
similarly superficial. But the most stringent 
criticism is that, where respectable analysis is 
made (and the bulk of the book is certainly re- 
spectable analysis), it is given to the student in 
predigested form. If students are to use the text 
to learn to make analyses of society, something 
of the stuff and process of analysis should have 
been included. 

One could continue in this fashion, but the 
real merits of the book deserve more positive 
treatment. The orientation of the authors to- 
ward sociology and its introduction to students 
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is heartily indorsed. Despite its shortcomings, 
the book stays rigorously at its task—the pres- 
entation of knowledge of group life secured 
through a framework of stated concepts. Its 
achievement is not lessened by pointing out that 
the addition of other concepts and the further 
implementing of those used would have made it 
a better book. 

Harvey L. Suita 
University of Chicago 


Sociologie de la connaissance. By Jacques J. 
Magvuet. Louvain: Institut de Recherches 
onomiques et Sociales, 1949. Pp. 360. 


The author’s primary concern is with the re- 
lation between sociology of knowledge as a 
scientific discipline and philosophical theories of 
knowledge, which he elucidates by means of an 
intensive critical study of Karl Mannheim’s and 
Pitirim A. Sorokin’s contributions. Maquet 
shows that the systems of both are based upon 
ontological assumptions about the character 
and nature of knowledge. Mannheim’s theoreti- 
cal system is grounded in Hegelian and Marxian 
philosophical premises, while Sorokin’s “‘ideal- 
ist” interpretation is based upon a mystical and 
“‘meta-rational” ontology. Many seemingly con- 
tradictory and ambiguous statements of these 
authors actually fall into place when one sees 
them as related to philosophical presuppositions 
rather than as the results of empirical investi- 
gation. 

Maquet thinks that, as in all science, any 
system in the sociology of knowledge contains 
three basic divisions: factual observation, gen- 
eralizations based on the result of factual in- 
quiry, and general explanatory theory. Philo- 
sophical presuppositions intrude most frequent- 
ly at the third level. Yet substantive scientific 
findings may be systematized into theoretical 
systems which are perfectly valid even if one 
does not share the author’s explicit or implicit 
philosophy. An idealist might accept Mann- 
heim’s views as to the perspectivistic and prac- 
tical character of knowledge, at least in a capi- 
talist culture, without necessarily conceding 
that this is the only type of knowledge, or that 
man has not also a “spiritual’”’ and transcendent 
nature. Similarly, a “sensate’’ scientist might 
accept most of Sorokin’s conclusions on the cul- 
tural relativity of truth and the varying “cul- 
tural mentalities” without accepting his “in- 
tegralist’”’ and idealistic philosophy. 
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Maquet believes that it is important to dis- 
tinguish between the criteria for propositions 
which are philosophical statements on the “‘true 
nature” of knowledge and those for theoretical 
generalizations synthesizing empirical data and 
serving as guideposts for future research. 

The critical analysis of the contributions of 
Mannheim and Sorokin is painstaking and ex- 
ceedingly rewarding. The author tries very hard 
to squeeze a maximum of logical and meaningful 
content from Sorokin’s system, but, to this 
“sensate” reviewer at least, he does not succeed 
in establishing the empirical and theoretical 
value of most of Sorokin’s findings. The analy- 
sis of Mannheim’s thought, though following in 
the wake of the discussions by Merton, Child, 
Mills, Speier, von Schelting, and others, defi- 
nitely helps to clarify the many unresolved and 
contradictory elements in his theory. 

This work presents in itself a rather interest- 
ing problem for the sociology of knowledge. The 
author, a Belgian scholar who wrote the book 
during an eighteen-month stay at Harvard, 
writes in French; yet, but for the accident of 
language, the book might as wel! have appeared 
in this country. It shows a sure and complete 
knowledge of American contributions in the 
field; the Bibliography contains all important 
American publications, even down to book re- 
views, yet French contributions are thoroughly 
neglected: Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl, and Granet 
are represented by only one work in the Bibli- 
ography, while Sorel and Maus, for example, are 
not mentioned at all. Durkheim’s Swicide is 
quoted not from the original but from Sorokin’s 
English text. This seems to be a result of the 
growing weight and prestige of American schol- 
arship in European universities; to trace the 
existential basis for this trend would seem to be 
in itself a rewarding enterprise. 


Lewis A. CosER 
University of Chicago 


Elmtown’s Youth: The Impact of Social Classes 
on Adolescents. By Aucust B. HOLitncs- 
HEAD. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. 
Pp. xi+480. $5.00. 

The Elmtown study follows the general tra- 
dition of Lynd, Warner, Dollard, and others in 
the investigation of class patterns in American 
communities. The study reaches similar conclu- 
sions for essentially similar reasons. Elmtown, 
an ordinary and reasonably typical midwestern 


town of about 6,200, is found to have a clear-cut 
class system which affects adolescent behavior 
both profoundly and adversely. 

The author and his wife lived for part of a 
year in Elmtown, gathering information by 
various means. They established themselves 
successfully and seem to have had satisfactory 
co-operation from the inhabitants. There is little 
reason to doubt that by the time they left they 
knew the town and the young persons in it quite 
well. 

The class system itself was inferred by a 
technical means which may appear to be some- 
what more objective than was actually the case. 
Purposeful selection would appear to have had 
several possibilities of influencing the findings, 
perhaps unavoidably. To begin with, thirty 
families were selected by the author, to be sorted 
into levels by a panel of twenty-five persons who 
had been previously interviewed, and possibly 
somewhat stimulated to an awareness of class 
differences. The members of this panel arranged 
the thirty names into two, three, four, or five 
classes. They disagreed on the status of about 
one-third of the families, so ten of those which 
were hard to classify were dropped from the list, 
and the remaining twenty were again sorted by 
a new panel of twelve raters, ‘‘all long-time resi- 
dents who had cooperated on other phases of the 
study.” Ten of these employed five classes, with 
considerable agreement as to where each of the 
twenty names belonged. Ten persons, rating~ 
twenty families, ordinarily would be a rather 
small sample to form the basis of a sound gener- ° 
alization about a “class system” in a town of - 
6,200, even if the samples were representative. 
But it appears that both raters and rated fami- - 
lies were chosen in such fashion as to maximize 
the likelihood of finding such consensus. More- ~ 
over, calculations of probability of such agree- 
ment happening by chance are impossible to in- 
terpret when it is not known how independent ~ 
each decision was. Could it be that the ten long-~ 
time residents who had had conversations with 
the Hollingsheads all made their decisions unin- 
fluenced by them, and with never a conversation 
with one another? Such independence of opinion 
is not characteristic of small-town residents. 

The bias, if any is present, is of course a per- 
fectly honest matter. Furthermore, it is hardly 
to be doubted that there are fairly recognizable 
levels of position and prestige in Elmtown, even 

if the above method is not the best basis for be- 
lieving so. It at least shows that it is possible to 
find, by proper search, a handful of persons who 
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think there is class. But from this point on, 
those who saw two, three, four, as well as those 
who did not think there were classes in Elm- 
town, were left out of consideration, and the 
community is presented as having a “‘class sys- 
tem” with five classes, which an unsophisticated 
reader might interpret as the same as the rigid 
class structure found in the Old World. 

The next research operation was the selection 
of raters to sort the 535 families to which the 
adolescents of the community belonged. These 
raters also appear to have been somewhat select- 
ed to favor the hypothesis of class. Only persons 
who appeared to be stable in their class level 
were used, and only adults who had lived in 
Elmtown for twenty years or more. The authors 
had ample opportunity to let the raters know 
what they expected to find. On page 34 it is 
stated: ‘Some families not in the study, who 
were known to both the rater and to us, were 
ranked by both parties before the first families 
in the study were ranked, so that the rater 
would understand how we wanted him to use the 
control list.” 

Raters were asked to judge each family on 
each of the following points: (a) the way the 
family lived; (b) income and _ possessions; 
(c) participation in community affairs; and 
(d) prestige or standing in the community. It 
would be remarkable if each of these four as- 
pects should be actually found to agree and 
yield five distinct and nonoverlapping classes. 
Income generally has a reversed J distribution, 
with no tendency to form distinct levels. ““The 
way a family lives” is not a quantitative matter 
and probably does not have uniform meaning to 
the various raters. It seems probable that what 
the raters actually did here was to classify the 
families mainly on the basis of occupation and 
prestige, which may in the minds of most Elm- 
town residents actually have a tendency to form 
levels. If this is the case, it might be a contribu- 
tion to clarity to abandon the concept of ‘‘class 
system” and employ instead the designation 
“prestige levels.” 

The relationship of the frequency of various 
types of behavior to prestige level is brought out 
in a number of interesting tables that appear in 
the text and in the Appendix. This information 
appears to be the most original and useful in the 
study, and there is little doubt, even if there are 
weaknesses in the method, that these relation- 
ships are important as well as statistically sig- 
nificant. There is valuable material on the rela- 
tion of prestige level to occupation, church af- 
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filiation, and church participation, and to school 
attendance, social life in high school, school 
grades, patterns of dating and other recreation, 
and vocational aims. None of the criticism in the 
present review detracts from the value of this 
worthy addition to knowledge. 

Lavish use of correlation and chi-square 
techniques, however, does not necessarily insu- 
late an investigation from unintentional biases, 
There are indications that the author of the 
study was so impatient with the tendency of his 
subjects to pay attention to some of their dif- 
ferences that his indignation obstructed the 
analysis. 

One can view the phenomenon of varying 
styles of behavior in the different prestige levels 
in either of two ways. From the first point of 
view, certain persons get the most money, the 
best jobs and choice houses, while others get 
what is left. Then the upper-level persons pro- 
tect their possessions by a variety of means, in- 
cluding mutual co-operation, social exclusion of 
inferiors, and capture of political institutions. 
The lower-level persons, barred from the culture 
of the upper levels, try to climb, fail in this effort, 
and in their frustration turn to drink, crime, dis- 
sipation, and rebelliousness. This is a drama of 
unjust exploitation and its miserable conse- 
quences, and it is the story which receives major 
emphasis in the Elmtown study. 

In a contrasting view, the behavior of per- 
sons of the lower levels may be interpreted as 
the result of lack of experience with the cultures 
—as in the case of immigrants—or other occu- 
pational handicaps which place these popula- 
tions in the circumstances which produce disor- 
ganization. The upper and middle levels share 
in, and maintain, a culture and a social organi- 
zation which the lowest levels do not fully share. 
It is erroneous to conceive of the behavior of the 
lowest level as constituting a separate culture. 
To the extent that they deviate from the general 
American culture, these people are disorganized 
and while in this state are incapable of main- 
taining any complete social organization. This is 
a drama of organization and disorganization, 
and it receives little explicit emphasis in the 
Elmtown study, although much of the actual 
material appears to the reviewer to fit in well 
with this conception. 

Not too deeply concealed between the lines 
is a conception of the upper level as selfish and 
cruel and of the lower level as unfortunate. The 
function of social exclusion in protecting social 
organization does not appear to be understood. 
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A social order cannot be successfully maintained 
if all influence of parents on children is lost, and 
the Elmtown material itself shows that, in gen- 
eral, the lowest-level adults have utterly lost 
control of their adolescent children and that 
through the influence of cliques this loss of con- 
trol can be spread to other children in higher 
levels. Upper-level parents know this and do 
what they can to protect their influence over 
their own children. For example, one upper-level 
man encouraged his son to work as a cook in a 
Greek café, for business experience. His wife 
questioned the wisdom of this because of the 
possibility that the youth might fall in with a 
clique there and adopt its characteristic behav- 
ior. Her fears turned out to be justified—the boy 
joined such a clique, lost interest in his studies, 
and took to drinking and picking up girls in his 
old car. Parents who put pressure on their chil- 
dren to be careful in choosing friends have this 
kind of danger in mind. This is not merely the 
heartless rejection of one culture by another; it 
is a means of protecting responsible members of 
asociety against potential creeping disorganiza- 
tion. It is not that the “class system” drives 
persons into undesirable behavior; it is rather 
disorganization which makes many of the fea- 
tures of a “class system’”’ functionally necessary. 

Evidence of and reasons for the disorganiza- 
tion of the Elmtown lower level are provided in 
abundance. The most conspicuous factor would 
appear to be the isolation of these persons from 
organized community life. This is not all exclu- 
sion by those who belong, nor is the isolation 
complete. But, on the whole, the lowest-level 
persons are not joiners. They do not go to 
church; they do not form organizations of their 
own or join those open to them. Dinners and 
parties at home are not their pattern. Members 
of families “usually go their own way in search 
of amusement or pleasure”’ (p. 119). High-school 
students in general do not attend athletic events 
or plays or join clubs or musical organizations. 
They drop out of school early to get jobs but 
perform poorly in this activity. ‘““They will leave 
a job casually, often without notice, and for 
flimsy reasons”’ (p. 113). The picture is clearly 
one of light attachment to society and conse- 
quent individualism and irresponsibility—traits 
opposing organization of any kind. 

While it may be a political virtue to give all 
breaks to the underdog, it is desirable in science 
to remain neutral and objective. Not all the 
miseries of the poor in Elmtown result from the 
control by the rich and powerful. It costs money 


to dress smartly but not to comb the hair, and 
some of the lowest-level children were rejected 
partly on the basis of personal untidiness. Their 
dwellings are miserable enough, but the author 
observed a considerable amount of litter around 
their premises. In Class V, the lowest level, only 
one family in seven has a bath and toilet, but 
there is a great deal of drinking, which costs 
money, and 57 per cent of them own cars. There 
is a range of choice here—they are not forced by 
the upper-level people to make their decisions 
in these particular directions. 

It is conceivable that some of the tendency of 
lower-level persons to blame their unhappiness 
on a “class system” might be traceable to the 
fact that they knew the investigator was inter- 
ested in this point. Anyone dislikes to be 
snubbed, and the paranoid tendency to put all 
the blame on the snubbers is widespread. Har- 
riet Gates, of Class IV, in explaining her with- 
drawal from school, complained, ‘‘The kids all 
run around with each other in bunches. They 
are snobbish; unless you are just so, you are ig- 
nored”’ (p. 351). But her behavior was far from 
“‘just so’’—her offenses included cheating, theft, 
and repeated sex relations from the sixth grade 
on. A teacher who once tried to help her re- 
ceived a bite on the arm. On the other hand, 
there are examples of children who did, by vir- 
tue of acceptable deportment, join cliques whose 
members were in levels one or two above their 
own. 

Inequality of opportunity has various 
grounds. When families differ in taste and intel- 
lectual backgrounds, their children will have 
unequal opportunities to succeed in school. 
Those who lose interest in studies will increase 
the inequality of their own educational and oc- 
cupational opportunities. There is an instructive 
chart on page 286 presenting the results of an 
inquiry into the types of occupations desired by 
the youth of the several levels, and their desires 
are unequal in about the same pattern and al- 
most to the same extent as the actual distribu- 
tion of occupations in the five levels. Neverthe- 
less, Hollingshead insists that “the class system 
is maintained in part by the control of institu- 
tional offices by the upper classes” (p. 452). 

In this improper and selfish control, the upper 
level is said to employ an ideology which has 
survived ‘‘a Revolution and a Civil War,” pre- 
sumably implying that these conflicts were 
fought to abolish a ‘“‘class system” in America. 
The present situation is held to be so unjust that 
it calls for a deliberate effort to change our cul- 
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ture. Hollingshead recognizes that this would be 
difficult and does not say how it could be done, 
but nevertheless he assigns the task for prompt 
action, stating, “This is the challenge American 
society faces in the second half of the twentieth 
century” (p. 453). But possibilities of equality 
are surely limited—complete equality, even of 
opportunity, could not be brought about by 
even the most despotic government imaginable. 
Primary groups will always select their mem- 
bers, and there will always be disappointments 
when choices are not mutual. Selectivity is not 
always vicious; it has functions. The character 
of primary relations will always be a factor in 
occupational success and in prestige. Normal 
human beings can live in comfort with a reason- 
able amount of social differentiation. 

The intrusion of the author’s ideology does 
not destroy the value of the concrete findings, 
which are abundant and useful. The reviewer’s 
justification for extensive examination of the 
point of view lies in part in the fact that the 
book is aimed at a wide public and attacks a so- 
cial order in the name of sociology. To a con- 
siderable extent this appears to be a motive in 
the whole tradition of caste and class studies in 
the United States. It would enlighten the public 
if the distinction between the solid sociology 
that appears in these studies and the accom- 
panying moral views which are not shared by 
all scientists and which do not emerge from 
methodical research were made clear. 


RoBeErt E. L. Faris 
University of Washington 


How Well Are Indian Children Educated? By 
SHAILER PETERSON. Washington, D.C.: 
United States Indian Service, 1948. Pp. 182. 
$1.00. 


No enterprise in cross-cultural relations has 
proved more popular to espouse and more diffi- 
cult to execute than the educating of subordi- 
nate peoples. There are many plausible theories 
and few validated principles concerning the ef- 
fectiveness of various educational schemes in 
societies undergoing acculturation. 

The Office of Indian Affairs in recent years 
has sponsored a number of basic studies to as- 
certain how it might formulate and achieve its 
goals. Both experts on its staff and outside sci- 
entists have made inquiries into various facets 
of the established programs. This monograph by 
a skilled educator reports the findings of a three- 
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year study initiated by the director of Indian 
Education and supervised by the Department of 
Education of the University of Chicago. 

To measure the educational attainments of 
Indian school children, a battery of special tests 
was administered to a sample of Indian children 
attending various types of schools. School 
achievements were related to such factors as 
type of school, degree of Indian blood, education 
of parents, mobility, extent of isolation from 
whites, tribe. Within the confines of this spe- 
cific task, the author has done a craftsman-like 
job of analysis and presentation. Interpretive 
chapters by Willard W. Beatty and Ralph W. 
Tyler at the close of the report give depth and 
breadth to the findings by orienting the results 
in terms of the Indian educational program and 
by linking the Indian situation to that of other 
minority groups in America. 

The main findings may be summarized as 
follows: Increasing proportions of Indian chil- 
dren are entering schools and are staying longer; 
the earlier hiatus between age grade and school 
grade is diminishing, and the younger genera- 
tions reach a higher level of achievements at 
each grade than did their predecessors; there is 
no evidence of a learning plateau reached by 
children at an early age; while there are differ- 
ences in the performances of Indians and whites 
on tests, neither excels the other in all spheres; 
Indians in nonsegregated schools score higher 
than those in all-Indian schools; the decisive 
factor in achievements is not the structure of the 
school system but rather a complex of interre- 
lated social factors such as familiarity with the 
dominant culture, personal interaction with 
whites, parental education, skill in the use of the 
English language, and educational aspirations in 
relationship to life-plans. The lower achieve- 
ments of full blood are explained as a function 
of limited contact with white culture and limit- 
ed skill with the English language; in reality, 
they also reflect a fundamental difference in 
orientation to the dominant culture from that 
of mixed bloods. 

It should be noted that the tests were con- 
structed to assess the degree to which Indian 
children have absorbed the teachings of the In- 
dian schools and not the validity or applicability 
of those teachings for Indian life. As other 
studies made by the Indian Service have shown, 
students can be taught to give the “right an- 
swers”’ in the classroom (and dependent peoples 
are masters of such social techniques) even 
though the acquired knowledge is inapplicable 
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on or off the reservations. The discovery that 
rural whites have a greater knowledge of the 
“resources” than do Indian children despite the 
greater emphasis on this in the Indian schools is 
not surprising. The conclusion reached by the 
author that this defect in knowledge of the use 
of resources among Indian children can be over- 
come by a further intensification in training 
leaves unanswered the question of why inculcate 
knowledge which the Indian children of some 
tribes believe they cannot use in their own 
world. These comments do not, in any sense, de- 
tract from the value of this excellent study but 
are given merely to call attention to the need for 
recognizing the framework of Indian life in ap- 
praising the implications of the findings. 

The final conclusion—that Indian children 
show a marked interest in climbing the educa- 
tional ladder—coincides with other studies of 
the aspirations of Indian peoples who have 
learned that education is the white man’s “bow 
and arrow.” 

A study such as this not only provides a re- 
liable means for determining the returns to be 
had from various measures but also offers sug- 
gestions to those making comparable studies of 
other dependent peoples of the world. 


Joun USEEM 
Michigan State College 


Protestant Churches and Industrial America. By 
Henry F. May. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1949. Pp. x+297. $3.50. 


American Freedom and Catholic Power. By 
PavuL BLANSHARD. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1949. Pp. 350. $3.50. 


The Christian Reformed Church: A Study in Or- 
thodoxy. By JoHN Kromminca. Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House, 1949. 
Pp. 241. $3.50. 


None of these books will attract much atten- 
tion of sociologists for the reason that none of 
them involves an examination of problems of re- 
ligious organization from a sociological point of 
view. However, social historians will be under 
considerable debt to May for his careful exami- 
nation of the changing attitudes of Protestant 
church leaders to social issues in the period 
1861-95. May is no church apologist who at- 
tempts to argue that the churches were alive to 
social problems because they undertook pro- 


grams of temperance and Sabbath observance 
reform. These “burning social problems” of the 
nineteenth-century church are not mentioned; 
the author concentrates attention upon such 
issues as trade-unionism, the right to strike, the 
single tax, and socialism. The study reveals that 
Protestant church leaders were as indifferent to 
such issues as the great mass of American 
people. The work of a few of these leaders, how- 
ever, became the base for the development of 
the social gospel movement of the twentieth 
century. Because of the limits the author set to 
his study, he probably could not be expected to 
ask whether the indorsement of the social gos- 
pel represented a successful adjustment of the 
Protestant churches to an industrial-capitalist 
society. These churches, in growing out of the 
sect form of organization with its intimate fel- 
lowship of the spiritually elect, had become 
churches of the social classes. It is hard to be- 
lieve, given the nature of Protestant religious 
organization, that indorsement of social gospel 
ideas could do more at the most than bring 
about a shift of the class basis of the church. The 
Protestant churches could make the choice of 
being social clubs of rich men or of poor men, 
but they faced insuperable difficulties in trying 
to be both. 

If May’s study suffers from a failure to ex- 
amine some of the fundamental weaknesses of 
Protestant religious organization, Blanshard’s 
study, American Freedom and Catholic Power, 
suffers from a failure to appreciate some of the 
real strengths of Catholic religious organiza- 
tion. Blanshard has taken too literally the docu- 
ments he has read. The teachings of the Catho- 
lic church are a logical system, and any pro- 
nouncements on doctrine must fit perfectly into 
that system. To the outsider, therefore, the 
church appears to be united, completely sure of 
itself, with all parts acting in complete accord 
with the dictates of the hierarchy. Closer ex- 
amination, however, would reveal a flexibility in 
organization and an accommodation of con- 
flicting ideas not apparent from outside. There 
is a tolerance within the church which Blan- 
shard wholly fails to appreciate, and this toler- 
ance might be examined with profit alongside 
the intolerance of the Protestant religious sect 
or the intolerance bred within the spirit of 
‘‘Americanization,” made so much of by the 
author. That is not to say that the authoritarian 
form of organization of the Catholic church does 
not constitute a threat to a free society. The 
spreading network of Catholic organizations in 
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such fields as education, health, social welfare, 
and recreation, and the increasing militancy of 
the church in acting as a pressure group on gov- 
ernments, are indicative of a high concentration 
of power within a body which cannot easily be 
made responsible for its acts. Call it what you 
will, by totalitarianism or some other name, the 
problem presented by such developments in the 
organization of power in society must be faced. 
But the problem is not one confined to the po- 
sition of the Catholic church in American socie- 
ty. Ultimately, and perhaps more crucially, it 
involves the position of the state itself. 

For the student of religious sects, Krom- 
minga’s study, The Christian Reformed Church, 
will provide much useful material. By a careful 
examination of the church documents, the 
author has traced from the time of the founding 
of the Christian Reformed church in America to 
the present day the struggle of this small reli- 
gious group to maintain its sectarian purity in 
face of the disintegrating influences of the Amer- 
ican social environment. The broad implications 
of this struggle are scarcely appreciated by the 
author, who is a faithful member of the church of 
which he writes, and there is nothing in this 
study which adds appreciably to a theoretical 
understanding of religious phenomena in so- 
ciety. 

S. D. CLARK 
University of Toronto 


Labor Relations and Human Relations. By BEN- 
JAMIN M. SELEKMAN. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947. Pp. xi+255. $3.00. 


This is not a book of the moment; Professor 
Selekman’s observations will probably be even 
more worth while ten years hence than now. It 
contains no startling revelations. Its premise— 
that labor relations are essentially human rela- 
tions, with the strengths and weaknesses char- 
acteristic thereof—is not new. Its distinctive 
feature is its orderliness and completeness in 
following that premise through the successive 
stages of union organization, negotiation of the 
initial collective bargaining agreement, and ad- 
ministration of the agreement. The author con- 
cludes by pointing out the need for leadership in 
the future and by suggesting how that leader- 
ship is to be obtained. The author’s observations 
throughout are marked by a wisdom which is 
not always found in an analysis of labor rela- 
tions problems by the academician and a toler- 
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ance which does not always distinguish the ad- 
vice of the “practical” labor relations expert. 

In the opening chapter, “Impasse in Collec- 
tive Bargaining,’ Selekman strikes the keynote 
of his inquiry: “Why at the present juncture of 
labor relations, with the widespread acceptance 
of joint dealings, does the administrator—of 
union as well as of industry—who is anxious to 
promote cooperation find himself compelled to 
deal so predominantly with conflict?” Again: 
‘What, then, has been getting in the way of this 
free collective bargaining for which the country 
so deliberately and planfully laid the ground- 
work?” The job ahead is to learn “why conflict 
in industry has proved so much easier to evoke 
than cooperation” and to accentuate those ele- 
ments which make for co-operation. The job is 
not simple, because the institution of collective 
bargaining in operation consists not only of 
“people,” who are hard enough to understand at 
best, but “people plus all the internal and exter- 
nal forces that impinge upon their feelings, be- 
liefs and aspirations and make them behave as 
they do in any given shop situation at any given 
time within any given framework of collective 
dealings.” 

The friction, harassment, and emotional ten- 
sion which accompany the entry of a union ina 
plant, says the author, reflect ‘“‘a profound social 
change that ultimately transforms the whole 
shop community.” In the emotions generated 
by the organizational campaign, the strike to 
force recognition, or the drive for support prior 
to a representation election, all events marked 
by strong group appeals and counterappeals, the 
old loyalties are weakened and the new are 
forged, and the ground is laid for later hostility. 

The “surviving hostilities and anxious antici- 
pations” of prior events are carried over into the 
first negotiations. At this point the author sug- 
gests the possibility of using the negotiating 
process positively so as to liquidate rather than 
stimulate hostile feelings. Basically, his advice 
is to avoid discussions of ‘‘principle’’ in negoti- 
ating sessions in favor of concentrating on spe- 
cific problems, such as exploring possible griev- 
ance procedures, seniority systems, and so on, 
appropriate to the needs of the parties in the 
particular situation. He stresses the desirability 
of participation at the negotiation level by 
foremen and rank-and-file workers, as serving 
“to cool off” hostile sentiments and to channel 
them into “the practical workaday problems of 
relationship”’ as well as to satisfy “the craving 
for status and security.” 
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The launching of the agreement involves 
both technological and emotional problems. The 
author emphasizes the point that the agreement 
must be explained to those who will administer 
it and, equally important, that some ceremonial 
should be jointly invoked to celebrate and 
dramatize the burying of the hatchet. 


The author reveals considerable experience in 
the field of labor arbitration, and this experience 
appears to have been put to good advantage in 
his discussion of such difficult important practi- 
cal problems as the training of foremen and 
stewards in their new role. He emphasizes the 
point that “workers and management have yet 
to explore the cementing forces of their common 
American citizenship” and the importance in 
this regard of the attitudes of top leaders with 
respect to the alternative courses of “‘a demo- 
cratic relationship—or ‘cracking down.’ ” 

The author seems to feel most at home in 
discussing (chap. v) the handling of shop griev- 
ances, “the heart of shop relationships.” This 
discussion will probably provoke most interest 
among arbitrators and parties familiar with ar- 
bitration proceedings, among whom there exists 
a wide variety of strongly held beliefs and opin- 
ions. The author recommends “a clinical ap- 
proach,” in which an effort is made to discover 
the “real” as contrasted with the expressed 
grievance. He recommends that equal if not 
greater consideration be given to the latter, not 
only by representatives of the parties but by 
arbitrators, for he has no patience with a “legal- 
istic” approach or with “procedures modelled 
chiefly on judicial or courtroom practice, with 
its rules of objective, logical evidence, to settle 
the most emotionally charged disputes.” Here 
he treads heavily on some toes, and even those 
who agree would have him tread more softly, for 
safety’s sake, but, as always, he evidently pre- 
fers to be sound rather than safe. 

The discussion of resistance to shop changes 
(chap. vi) deals with one of the most difficult 
problems of industrial relations, even in shops 
long and soundly organized. ‘“‘No class of com- 
plaints for adjustment under the grievance pro- 
cedures proves more impervious than these pro- 
tests against change.” Pointing out that “the 
stop watch has become literally a hostile sym- 
bol” to workers, a feeling with which union lead- 
ers are often helpless to cope, the author com- 
ments on management’s failure to appreciate 
fully the human aspects of resistance and to 
deal with them soundly. Illustrative cases are 


cited to support suggestions as to the “right” 
and “wrong” way to meet the problem. 

The concluding chapters (vii, “Wanted: . 
Mature Managers,” and viii, “Wanted: Mature 
Labor Leaders”) discuss what is needed at the 
shop level or the “grass roots” and at the level 
of top leadership to make collective bargaining 
work—to solve “the paradox of physical coop- 
eration and human conflict.” These chapters are 
generalizations derived from the observations in 
the preceding chapters which deal with more 
specific situations. There will be more wide- 
spread agreement with the generalizations than 
with the approaches recommended in specific 
situations. 

Labor Relations and Human Relations will 
appeal more to teachers and students, particu- 
larly at the university level, than to the repre- 
sentatives of labor and management at the 
lowest operating levels. It should be read with 
greatest profit by the leaders of lab or and man- 
agement who determine “policy” for the lower 
echelons. The rest of us can talk about it, but 
they are the ones to do something about it. The 
book could also be read profitably by arbitrators 
and other labor specialists who, while expert in 
their particular field, sometimes fail to grasp the 
common and continuing features of human rela- 
tions implicit in all phases of conflict and co- 
operation between labor and management. 


NATHAN P. FEINSINGER 


University of Wisconsin 


Race Relations in a Democracy. By INA CORINNE 
Brown. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
Pp. viii+205. $3.00. 


In spite of the number of excellent volumes 
devoted to the study of Negro-white relations in 
the United States which have appeared in the 
last ten years, there is still a place for one which 
is concise, readable, and yet comprehensive. 
Race Relations in a Democracy should be wel- 
comed as a highly creditable attempt at filling 
this hiatus. Here America’s outstanding inter- 
group problem is skilfully related both to the 
broader problem of minorities in a democracy 
and to race and culture contacts in a global 
setting. 

The organization of the book is especially 
attractive. The author introduces her problem 
with a discussion of ‘Race in a Global Con- 
text.” This introduction is followed by a brief 
summary of the sociological point of view. A dis- 
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tinctive feature of this volume, one missed in 
many treatments of Negro-white relations in the 
United States, is a section describing various at- 
titudes toward race and color found outside the 
United States. 

In her treatment of historical factors in 
American race relations, Brown adheres deftly 
and consistently to the theme that the problems 
of Negro-white relations in this country are na- 
tional, not sectional, in both their origin and 
their scope. 

This theme is followed in chapters describing 
the development of sectionalism and the slavery 
controversy, the Civil War, the evolution of 
new patterns of race relations after emancipa- 
tion, and the present status of Negroes in the 
United States. That current discrimination and 
prejudice stem not merely from southern white 
hostility but also from a nation-wide lack of 
sympathy and respect for Negroes is indicated 
by the significant statement, “Had freedom 
come to the slaves as the result of a fundamental 
sense of justice on the part of the majority of 
people in the North or the South, the Negro’s 
place in the nation might be very different from 
what it is today” (p. 75). 

In “The Status of Race Relations” race 
problems are summed up as “growing out of the 
fact that white people and Negroes view their 
relationship to one another from different posi- 
tions in the social structure.”’ Hence there is pre- 
sented “the fears of the white people” as over 
against “the Negro’s point of view”—his desire 
for equal economic opportuity, for full partici- 
pation in American social life, and for freedom 
from the stigma of inferiority. The psychologi- 
cal implications of this stigma are pointed out as 
one of the most devastating social costs of the 
color line. 

The final chapter, “Looking towards De- 
mocracy,’’ is the weakest portion of the volume. 
The addition of a “What To Do?” section to a 
book dealing with such a vital problem is highly 
desirable. If the conclusions of the social scien- 
tist have any relationship to reality, they will of 
necessity contain some implications for social 
action. But the suggestions for action should be 
consistent with the foregoing conclusions, and 
in this case they do not always seem to be so. 
This inconsistency, and a certain hazy generali- 
ty characterizing the suggestions subsumed 
under the heading, “There Are Things To Do,” 
may stem from the pervasive tendency among 
students of race relations to seek a painless solu- 
tion of the far from benign problems which they 
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study. It is true that “the ends to be achieved 
in race relations may be thought of in terms of 
immediate and long-term goals.’’ It is also true 
that it is not to be expected that all discrimina- 
tions can be removed at once in all sections of 
the country. 

In discussing action programs for the South, 
however, the author seems to follow uncritically 
Myrdal’s “‘theory of accumulation” when she 
suggests that “it would seem that at present the 
immediate goal with reference to segregation in 
the Deep South should be the removal of the 
conditions that make segregation appear neces- 
sary to the white population” (p. 167) and that 
‘if segregation is made an open issue in the 
Deep South there is an immediate impasse 
which blocks further progress in race relations” 
(p. 164). It is suggested that “when the Negro 
population attains the educational and cultural 
levels of the white population, . . . when South- 
ern white people have gradually become accus- 
tomed to seeing well-bred and well-dressed Ne- 
groes,...and the nuisance of providing the 
equal services required by Supreme Court rul- 
ings have become sufficiently irksome, compul- 
sory segregation will be on the way out” 
(p. 166). 

There is a serious question, however, as to 
whether such goals can be attained within the 
framework of segregation. The fallacy of “‘sepa- 
rate but equal” has been demonstrated fre- 
quently enough to indicate that Negro attain- 
ment of ‘the educational and cultural levels of 
the white population” can hardly be expected 
without breaches of the color line. Furthermore, 
the author herself indicates that improvement 
of the objective status of the Negro population 
will, in itself, create tension, when she says: “It 
is true that the social, economic, and education- 
al advancement of the Negro will make it more 
difficult for white persons to maintain power 
and status merely because they are white.” 
Most important, the thesis that segregation 
should be left alone until it goes “‘a piece at a 
time, quietly, and almost unnoticed,” seems en- 
tirely inconsistent with the previous conclusion 
that one of the greatest handicaps affecting the 
Negroes’ behavior is the inhibiting stigma of in- 
feriority. Yet it is the symbolizing of this inferi- 
ority that constitutes one of the primary func- 
tions of segregation, and, so long as segregation 
exists, so long will the stigma remain. 

The second important function of segrega- 
tion is the prevention of “normal pleasant con- 
tacts with persons of other races”—and provi- 
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sion for such contacts is the very thing that 
Brown suggests as a means for laying the foun- 
dation for “tolerance and good will.” In short, 
it is highly questionable whether, in a segregat- 
ed society, white persons can learn to treat Ne- 
groes as individual persons rather than as mem- 
bers of a special group, no matter what the cul- 
tural level of the Negroes may be. Yet Brown 
declares that treating Negroes as persons is per- 
haps the largest single contribution that any 
white person can make to better race relations. 

This is not to suggest that a broadside attack 
on segregation, either in the South or elsewhere 
in the nation, is advisable. An attack on the 
principle of segregation per se would certainly 
produce the impasse that the author fears. But 
the color line in the South, just as in the North, 
certainly contains soft spots. Vigorous pressure, 
legal and political, at these soft spots—action 
against specific forms of segregation, as well as 
against inequality—seems to be a necessary 
concomitant of any effort to raise the cultural 
and educational level of the Negro population. 
The experience of Negroes who have challenged 
segregation in interstate transportation and in 
higher education in the South seems to have 
demonstrated that the reaction their pressure 
evoked did not prevent the achievement of im- 
portant gains. 

The logical organization, the brevity, and the 
readable style of this book should make it at- 
tractive as a text for courses in race relations 
and as a sourcebook for discussion groups. Spe- 
cialists in the field of race relations will find that 
they are already familiar with the bulk of the 
studies of which this volume constitutes a syn- 
thesis. 

Lewis M. KILLIAN 
University of Oklahoma 


Radio Listening in America: The People Look at 
Radio—A gain. By Paut F. LAZARSFELD and 
Patricia L. KENDALL. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948. Pp. v+178. $2.50. 

This volume reports and interprets a survey 
made in 1947 on behalf of the radio industry. 
The schedule was worked out by representa- 
tives of the industry and the senior author, and 
the data were collected by the National Opinion 
Research Center. Its object was to find out what 
the listening public thinks of radio, what kinds 
of listeners make each type of evaluation, and 
what changes have occurred since the survey 
made two years earlier. 


The major portion of the book consists of the 
question-by-question analysis of responses, done 
in the meticulous and lucid manner for which 
Lazarsfeld is known. The findings are presented 
in simple percentages, with extensive use of 
cross-tabulations. Except in a few instances 
more elaborate techniques are not used. 

Many of the individual findings are of theo- 
retical interest. For example, persons with mod- 
erate education contribute the largest propor- 
tion interested in adult education; persons who 
rely on a particular medium of communication 
most heavily tend most often to be its critics; 
persons who had read or seen The Hucksters in- 
cluded a disproportionate number of individuals 
who were highly critical of radio advertising, 
even with education held constant. Getting into 
the more speculative conclusions, the authors 
propose that more people favor some sort of 
regulation of the moral aspects of radio (e.g., 
accuracy of newscasts) than of the economic 
aspects (e.g., profits and advertising); but, of 
those favoring regulation, there is a greater 
tendency to call for governmental regulation 
rather than self-regulation by radio stations in 
the case of economic aspects than in the case of 
moral aspects. The reviewer feels that the last 
conclusion ignores another equally plausible in- 
terpretation, stemming from the constancy of 
the percentage favoring radio self-regulation re- 
gardless of the issue. Answers favoring radio 
self-regulation very likely do not refer to any 
formal control at all, in which case the impor- 
tant findings rest on the difference between per- 
centages favoring government regulation and 
favoring no regulation. These form a continuum 
from time devoted to advertising, where fewest 
favor government control, to accuracy of news 
broadcasts, where most favor governmental 
control. 

General conclusions of the study are that 
findings are similar to those of two years earlier 
and that there is a generally small amount of 
active dissatisfaction with any aspect of radio 
included in the survey and a general opposition 
to any major changes in the ownership or regu- 
lation of radio. However, the authors warn the 
industry against complacency, since the critical 
minority are disproportionately the “solid citi- 
zens, the well-educated men and women, able to 
express themselves clearly and likely to influ- 
ence others.” The authors have perhaps over- 
looked another possibility, that the entire study 
was oriented toward passive satisfaction. With 
alternatives not experienced, we should certain- 
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ly expect from most people passive acceptance 
rather than active disapproval. Without any 
search for who and how many are enthusiastic 
over radio, to pit against the data on radio’s 
critics, the entire survey is inherently biased in 
favor of what the radio industry would like to 
believe. 

Worth mention is the use made of the statis- 
tical technique of “latent attribute” analysis, a 
special application of the Spearman Bi-factor 
principle. Using this device, the authors can 
subtract from the numbers who criticize radio 
those who would criticize any institution. The 
same device can also be used to assign severity 
weights to particular criticisms of radio on the 
basis of the proportion of those persons employ- 
ing eath criticism who belong in the group gen- 
erally critical of radio. By making the normal 
curve assumption—high!y dubious in the light 
of highly skewed distributions reported through- 
out the book—absolute scale values of severity 
are assigned to the responses. 

The book is informative and clear and should 
be readily understandable to the layman, to 
whom it is largely directed. Perhaps its principal 
weakness is hinted at by the authors—that for 
the most part it covers old ground. Under more 
imaginative sponsorship—and this is no fault of 
the authors—a great deal more new understand- 
ing of audience behavior could probably have 
been gained from a much smaller expenditure of 
money. 

H. TURNER 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Authority and the Individual. By BERTRAND 
RUSSELL. New York: Simon & Shuster, 1949. 
Pp. 79. $2.00. 


This little book, listed at a high price relative 
to its size, contains the 1949 Reith Lectures, de- 
livered by Earl Russell over the facilities of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. Though they 
may scarcely be said to contain any very original 
contributions to social science or political phi- 
losophy, any social scientist or other literate 
citizen might well find it profitable to read and 
ponder them. The author’s ability both as a 
thinker and as a writer is well known; and in 
these six short lectures he has set forth an excel- 
lent, lucid analysis and exposition of the prob- 
lem which is fairly well indicated by the title he 
has chosen for the series; otherwise stated, it is 
the perennial problem of reconciling the need of 
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human beings for order and a reasonable meas. 
ure of security in their social environment with 
their need for freedom. Most American sociolo- 
gists will probably feel that we do not know as 
much about the instincts of man as Russell 
seems in his opening chapter to assume that we 
do; however, if one reads carefully, one will per- 
ceive that he does not claim too definite and re- 
liable knowledge but rather that he undertakes 
to set up what he regards as a few plausible hy- 
potheses concerning the original nature needs or 
“drives” of our species, with considerable em- 
phasis on their plasticity. Without necessarily 
subscribing to all its conclusions, however ten- 
tative, I heartily commend this book. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Social Problems on the Home Front. By FRANcIs 
E. MERRILL. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1948. Pp. x+258. $3.50. 


This volume, one of a series of war studies 
sponsored by the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, is a study of social problems in the United 
States during World War II. Merrill’s central 
hypothesis, set forth in the chapter, “War and 
Social Change,” is that the war intensified but 
did not substantially modify the social prob- 
lems of a peacetime society. This hypothesis is 
then examined in the light of various aspects of 
wartime behavior with separate chapters on the 
effect of the war upon family disorganization, 
childhood, adolescence, sex offenses, prostitu- 
tion, delinquency, crime, and personal disor- 
ganization. 

In a final chapter the author re-examines his 
original hypothesis in terms of his inquiry into 
existing social conditions and finds that war, in- 
stead of merely intensifying the social malad- 
justments of a peacetime society and therefore 
having no fundamental effect upon social prob- 
lems, exerted a differential effect upon social 
conditions in the United States, intensifying 
some and temporarily reversing others. The rate 
of social change was increased; certain techno- 
logical changes were accelerated; corresponding 
changes in the adaptive culture lagged farther 
behind than before; the rate of social mobility 
was intensified ; social congestion was intensified 
in certain industrial and military centers; the 
gradual decline in the traditional function of the 
family was accelerated; more women were em- 
ployed; many of the tensions which lead to 
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peacetime disorganization of the family were in- 
creased; desertion probably increased; the long- 
term trend toward increase in the divorce rate 
was accelerated; the emotional deprivation of 
children, due to the employment of mothers, 
was increased; the trend toward increased sexu- 
al freedom was intensified by wartime decline in 
the mores; adolescent adjustment was compli- 
cated by the accelerated differences between the 
generations; illegitimate births increased, but 
not so fast as legitimate ones; juvenile delin- 
quency, crimes against the person, first admis- 
sions to mental hospitals, all increased. 

But while certain conditions which were al- 
ready present before the war were intensified, 
many others arose which were either substan- 
tially new or were modifications of old ones. 
These included: increased national consensus on 
the necessity of winning the war; the high mo- 
tale resulting from the clear and present danger 
to national symbols; the increase in prejudice; 
the high level of employment due to demands 
for manpower and war production; the high in- 
come level; the large-scale and prolonged sepa- 
tation of families with significant changes in 
family roles; increased employment of children 
and adolescents and their sense of participation; 
the decrease in promiscuity for hire because of 
the more efficient social control thereof; the 
conflicting trends in venereal disease, with 
syphilis decreasing and gonorrhea increasing 
among the civilian population; the decrease in 
total crimes known to the police; the decline in 
the suicide rate to its lowest figure in recent 
years aS many persons merged their personal 
problems into the national war effort. 

To this reviewer the most serious fault of the 
study lies in the character of the data from 
which the summary and conclusions are drawn. 
First, the study deals primarily with the period 
from 1940 to 1945 (with the addition of data for 
1939 in some series, less often of data for 1938, 
and the dropping-out of data for 1945, except 
that divorce rates are given yearly from 1922 to 
1945), and accordingly the analysis suffers from 
the lack of a trend context. At best such a short 
period could be expected to reveal cyclical 
movements rather than trends, and in some in- 
stances one may question whether the period 
under consideration is of sufficient length to re- 
veal a complete cycle (e.g., illegitimacy birth 
rates, 1941-44; arrests for prostitution and com- 
mercialized vice, 1939-45; venereal disease, 
1939-44; juvenile delinquency, 1938-45; various 
criminal offenses and arrests, 1939-44; first ad- 


missions to hospitals for the insane, 1939-44; 
suicides, 1938-45). 

Second, the analysis was not based upon 
firsthand data but instead upon whatever mate- 
rials were readily available in published reports, 
chiefly of governmental agencies. The result is 
often a lack of comparability from series to se- 
ries in regard not only to geographical area cov- 
ered but also to completeness of coverage. 

The author is to be commended for his cau- 
tious interpretation of his data and for limiting 
generalizations to conclusions which can be sus- 
tained by keen observation and established 
knowledge in view of the inadequacy of his data. 


HARRIET R. MOWRER 
Wilmette, Illinois 


Social Psychology. By ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 
and ANsELM L. Strauss. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+549. $4.50. 


The field of social psychology, being claimed 
by several disciplines, is often taught in a spirit 
of rivalry in departments of psychology and in 
departments of sociology. In many instances so- 
cial psychology is taught under another name in 
departments of sociology in order to avoid con- 
tinuous friction. Despite the clashing claims to 
the same field of knowledge and the competition 
engendered, most texts in social psychology are 
either eclectic to the point of having a mass of 
unrelated facts and theories between two covers 
or they adhere too closely to a psychological 
frame of reference, giving the student little in- 
sight into the relation of the individual to the 
group. 

The text under review represents a genuine 
effort to provide an approach to the study of so- 
cial psychology from a sociological viewpoint, 
having symbolic interaction as the central 
theme. The major preoccupation of the authors 
is to show how language is a basic human mani- 
festation making for group life. They relate the 
human use of language symbols to the group in- 
fluences on the individual. 

This book consists of six parts, with the fol- 
lowing major topics: “Language Behavior”; 
“Socialization”; ‘Personality’; “Race and 
Sex”; “Collective Behavior”; and “Organism 
and Environment.” It is clearly written. It is 
leisurely, and the tendency is toward description 
of simple materials. The authors recognize that 
they have not set up a system and that they 
have used few research materials and sparse 
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documentation so as “‘not to tire the non-profes- 
sional reader.” 

The serious shortcomings of the text are the 
very significant omissions in the analysis of lan- 
guage development and personality formation. 
These two central topics are developed in a 
somewhat superficial manner. The same criti- 
cism can be made of the discussions of race rela- 
tions and sex behavior, which are developed in a 
sketchy manner. These topics are so obviously 
unrelated to the rest of the book as to make one 
wonder whether they are included just because 
they are materials ‘of interest.’”” The weakest 
and thinnest section of the book is Part V, ‘“‘Col- 
lective Behavior.’ Even though designed for be- 
ginning students, this section should have been 
treated more thoroughly. As it stands, it de- 
tracts considerably from the value of the book. 

Despite the foregoing criticisms, the reviewer 
regards this text as a valuable contribution to 
the difficult task of orienting the student toward 
an appreciation of the meaning of the person in 
his multiplicity of roles and the manner in which 
the group affects him. The authors have con- 
cluded each chapter with a section of materials 
for discussion. Stimulating questions and quo- 
tations are designed to help the teacher and the 
student carry further the implications of the 
materials presented in the chapter. The book is 
commendable and fills a real need. 


SAMUEL M. STRONG 
Carleton College 


Searchlights on Delinquency: New Psychoana- 
lytic Studies. Edited by K. R. E1ssLer, M.D. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1949. Pp. xiii+456. $10.00. 


One of the purposes of this collection of thir- 
ty-four papers was to give pleasure to the great 
man to whom the book is dedicated, and un- 
doubtedly that purpose was achieved before 
August Aichhorn’s untimely death. Most of the 
papers are valuable in and by themselves, add- 
ing fresh insights to important psychoanalytic 
problems. Unfortunately not enough of them 
contribute directly to the understanding of de- 
linquency. Some papers even express defeatism 
as to the possibility of treating delinquents on a 
psychoanalytic basis, though in this reviewer’s 
experience such pessimism seems unjustified and 
is given the lie by a number of other papers in 
the same volume. It may have its basis in atti- 
tudes described in the excellent introductory 
article by the editor, Dr. K. R. Eissler, in which 
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he says: “It is astounding to realize that delin- 
quency has remained psychiatry’s stepchild. It 
has been far less investigated than the major 
psychoses and neuroses. Indeed, it is more at- 
tractive to devote one’s attention to the latter, 
By his stubbornness and disrespect the delin- 
quent makes the psychiatrist feel helpless and 
impatient, to say nothing of the effects on pro- 
fessional reputation and on income which follow 
a persistent preoccupation with the dregs of 
society” (p. 4). 

The thirty-four papers are divided in seven 
groups as follows: ‘General Problems” (three 
papers); “Clinical Problems” (six papers); 
“Technique and Therapy” (five papers); “Eti- 
ology and Development” (seven papers); ‘“‘So- 
cial Psychology” (six papers); ‘“Penology” 
(three papers); and, finally, “Surveys” (four 
papers). 

Many of these papers are highly interesting 
but do not deal specifically with delinquency 
and seem misplaced in a volume titled Search- 
lights on Delinquency. Among the clinical papers, 
for example, we find Dr. M. Mahler’s “Les En- 
fants terribles,” a fascinating report on a little 
boy who, though most troublesome to his fami- 
ly, was by no means a delinquent. This is fol- 
lowed by a paper by Dr. E. Simmel on “Incendi- 
arism” in an adult. The next paper, interesting 
in itself, is by E. Sterba and deals with a four- 
year-old girl. A fourth clinical paper, by K. 
Levy, on “The Eternal Dilettante” is a report 
on two adults whose worst deviation from ac- 
cepted mores was their having remained dilet- 
tantes. “Each had been unable to make use of 
the training opportunities which opened up be- 
fore her, and in their later years both devoted 
themselves to the education of children without 
previous professional training” (p. 67). The ital- 
ics are mine, but the emphasis they express is 
the author’s and constitutes the reason for view- 
ing the two adults as delinquents. 

Quite different are the first and last of the 
clinical papers, the one by Drs. L. Bender and 
J. B. Cramer, the other by Dr. S. A. Szurek. 
These are real contributions to our understand- 
ing of juvenile delinquents and of the problems 
encountered in treating them. Thus of the six 
clinical papers only two are based on the study 
of juvenile delinquents, both contributions de- 
rived from work in clinics or institutions, while 
the other four papers were written by psycho- 
analysts who engage mainly in private practice. 
And what is true of this group of clinical papers 
holds true of the rest of the collection. 
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Most papers in the collection dealing specifi- 
cally with juvenile delinquency suggest the need 
for a deviation from the classical technique of 
psychoanalytic treatment, and some of them 
open up entirely new approaches for dealing 
with delinquents. The following in particular 
should be recommended to the student of de- 
linquency: P. Bergman, “The Objectivity of 
Criminological Science”; Dr. R. Eissler, ““Scape- 
goats of Society”; A. Freud, “Certain Types 
and Stages of Social Maladjustment”’; Dr. W. 
Hoffer, “Deceiving the Deceiver”; Dr. A. John- 
son, “Sanctions for Superego Lacunae of Ado- 
lescents”; F. Redl, “The Phenomenon of Con- 
tagion and ‘Shock Effect’ in Group Therapy”; 
and Dr. S. A. Szurek, “Some Impressions from 
Clinical Experience with Delinquents.” 

Drs. Szurek and Johnson’s discussion of the 
modification of the classical psychoanalytic 
technique which they found necessary in treat- 
ing delinquents should make most rewarding 
reading for anyone seriously concerned with 
helping delinquents. Dr. Hoffer’s well-reasoned 
statements on how psychoanalytic methods 
must be modified to help delinquents should 
prove useful once his suggestions are more wide- 
ly followed. This psychoanalyst, as well as Drs. 
Johnson, Lippman, Szurek, and others, has re- 
alized that the treatment of delinquents cannot 
be restricted to certain days, or certain hours of 
the day, but that the therapist must make him- 
self available to his patients at any hour of the 
day or the night and any day of the week, as the 
needs of the delinquent may require. 

Dr. M. Schmideberg in her article, ‘The 
Analytic Treatment of Major Criminals,” 
makes the point that the treatment of delin- 
quents or criminals should not take place while 
they live in a restrictive institution, but only 
after their discharge from prison. For sociolo- 
gists in general this also highlights just where, 
in penology, the best use can be made of psychi- 
atric skills. 

In the group of papers devoted to the etiolo- 
gy of delinquency the outstanding contributions 
are the articles by A. Freud and Dr. A. M. 
Johnson. 

Interestingly enough, this reviewer found the 
largest number of really important articles 
under the subheading of social psychology. 
Bergman’s analysis of the attitude of society to- 
ward delinquents and criminals is a masterpiece 
of human and philosophical writing. F. Redl 
succeeds again in making a unique contribution 
to our understanding of group phenomena and of 


group therapy in his penetrating analysis of 
“contagion” and “shock effect” in groups. His 
paper is indispensable reading for every student 
of group behavior. In her article on the scape- 
goats of society Dr. R. Eissler presents a cogent 
analysis of the type of damaging interaction be- 
tween staff and child which often makes institu- 
tional work so difficult. In addition, she sheds 
new light on the attitude of the community to 
the delinquent. Among the other papers this 
reviewer found rewarding were Dr. J. M. Dor- 
sey’s “The Use of the Psychoanalytic Principle 
in Child Guidance Work,” Dr. H. S. Lippman’s 
“Difficulties Encountered in the Psychiatric 
Treatment of Chronic Juvenile Delinquents,” 
Dr. M. Grotjahn’s “The Primal Crime and the 
Unconscious,” and Dr. E. Jacobson’s “Observa- 
tions on the Psychological Effect of Imprison- 
ment on Female Political Prisoners.” 

In conclusion it should be said that this vol- 
ume contains a miscellaneous collection of pa- 
pers of varying merit but that enough of them 
are excellent contributions to make it worth the 
reader’s while. 

BRUNO BETTELHEIM 
University of Chicago 


Personal Adjustment in Old Age. By RuTH 
SHONLE CAVAN, ERNEST W. BURGEsS, 
RosBert J. HavicHurst, and HERBERT 
GOLDHAMER. Chicago: Science Research As- 
sociates, Inc., 1949. Pp. xiii+ 204. $2.95. 
This admirable monograph is a model for re- 

search reporting, and it tackles one of the most 

vital problems of our time. It deals with one of 
the three projects of the systematic research 
program on the social aspects of old age begun 
in 1944 by the Social Science Research Council 

Committee on Social Adjustment when it set up 

its subcommittee on Social Adjustment in Old 

Age. This report consists of three parts: theo- 

retical or conceptual, dealing with definitions of 

old age and personal adjustment, with the cul- 
tural context of old age, and with the best cri- 
teria for evaluating adjustment in old age; in- 
formational, including census background data, 

a summary of previous pertinent research, and 

an analysis of the population of some three 

thousand cases on which the present project is 
based; and technical, describing how two instru- 
ments for the measurement of adjustment in old 
age, an Attitude Inventory and an Adult Ac- 
tivity Inventory, were developed and validated. 

The report comes to grips at once with its 
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two key concepts—old age and personal adjust- 
ment. Because of defects in chronological, phys- 
ical, psychological, and sociological criteria of 
old age taken by themselves, it is proposed that 
a combination of all four be set up. Old age 
would be said to begin “‘when a person is no 
longer able to maintain some stated proportion 
of the achievements of the average adult in his 
culture” (p. 8). 

Personal adjustment is defined as “the indi- 
vidual’s restructuring of his attitudes and be- 
havior in response to a new situation in such a 
way as to integrate the expression of his aspira- 
tions with the expectations and demands of 
society” (p. 11). A cycle of personal adjustment 
is hypothecated as follows: (1) adjustment, 
(2) stimulation or frustration resulting from en- 
trance into a new situation, (3) unadjustment, 
(4) maladjustment, and (5) readjustment. This 
cycle begins for the aging in middle age which 
“may be considered hypothetically as a relative- 
ly stable period of adjustment”’ (p. 15). 

Many students might challenge the hypothe- 
sis that middle age represents a relatively stable 
period of adjustment. Traditionally it has been 
conceived of as especially unstable even for nor- 
mal persons, not to mention victims of involu- 
tional melancholia: the menopausal woman and 
the middle-aged playboy are stock characters. 
More serious is the implicit acceptance of the 
“expectations and demands of society” as cor- 
rect. Much of the societal role of the aged in our 
culture is restrictive, limiting their activities, 
lowering their status, demanding little of them, 
setting up low social expectations (p. 22). If we 
apply the given definition of personal adjust- 
ment, we will find that the best-adjusted old 
people are those who, whatever their capabili- 
ties, accept these restrictions. In many cases, 
thus, adjustment would mean deterioration. In 
such cases perhaps personal adjustment is not 
what we want, inasmuch as it implies that the 
“expectations and demands of society”’ are con- 
sonant with our fundamental ideals. To meet 
this criticism, Burgess suggests an alternative 
type of adjustment in which social norms, 
standards, and institutions would be changed to 
meet more fully the needs of the aged. The ac- 
tual instruments, it will be noted below, did not 
use the theoretical definition of personal adjust- 
ment as here formulated. 

Burgess considers five criteria of general ad- 
justment: (1) participation in activities, (2) sat- 
isfaction with activities, (3) happiness, (4) ab- 
sence of nonadjustive behavior, and (5) degree 
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of wish fulfilment, and concludes that “‘it would 
be premature to claim that there is one best cri- 
terion of general adjustment” (p. 105). 

The instruments finally evolved consisted of 
(a) an attitude inventory based on the second 
and third criteria listed above, plus “feeling of 
usefulness,” and (6) an activities inventory 
based on the first criterion specified above. 

The attitude inventory contains eight cate- 
gories (health, family, friends, work, religion, 
usefulness, and happiness), each with ten scaled 
attitude statements weighted on the basis of 
judgments made of them by twenty-one mature 
judges, adjusted experimentally. The reliability 
was .72 as measured by correlation between two 
administrations, two weeks to two months 
apart; and .g5 as measured by the split-half 
method, corrected for attenuation. The validity 
was measured (a) by correlating the attitude in- 
ventory with ratings of observers who had not 
seen the Schedule of Activities, (6) by correlat- 
ing it with ratings of judges who had studied the 
subjects’ self-reports in the schedule and the re- 
ports of interviewers but not the Attitude Inven- 
tory itself, and (c) by correlating with the 
Schedule of Adult Activities. The results were 
53) -74, and .78, respectively. The author, 
Havighurst, concludes that none of these meth- 
ods is wholly satisfactory and urges further re- 
search “to define more accurately the social de- 
mands and expectations of old people in various 
socio-economic groups of our society, and to find 
methods of getting more accurate judgments of 
adjustment according to these criteria” (p. 135). 

It will be noted that this statement is almost 
a reversal of the Burgess concept of personal ad- 
justment, where the burden was on the individ- 
ual to accept the expectations and demands of 
society. Here the expectations and demands of 
the old people themselves are emphasized and 
adjustment is to be judged in terms of how well 
these are met by society. 

The activity inventory consists of nineteen 
multiple-choice questions covering leisure-time 
activities, religious activities, intimate social ac- 
tivities, economic activities, and, because of its 
pertinence here, health. Weights were assigned 
according to a system developed by the authors. 
The reliability was .66 by the split-half method. 
On certain objective questions there was agree- 
ment in 81.9 per cent of the items in two admin- 
istrations and in 62.2 per cent of the questions 
involving judgment. Havighurst believes the 
reliability is actually greater than .66. 

This study is an admirable analysis of the ag- 
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ing process in the fifth decade of the twentieth 
century. But in a culture changing as rapidly as 
ours, old age itself can be expected to change 
also. In a generation or two the effects of re- 
stricted immigration, of a predominantly urban 
society, of widespread diffusion of higher educa- 
tion, of improved nutrition in infancy, of con- 
certed attacks on the degenerative diseases, es- 
pecially arthritis and cancer, of improved sen- 
sory aids, will show up in the aging process. Even 
more important will be the effects of increasing 
numbers of old persons. Increased numbers 
means that one of the most deteriorating blights 
of old age in the past—loneliness and spiritual 
isolation from peers—will be mitigated. We 
know that the reduced death rate has reduced 
the number of widows and orphans. It may also 
reduce the number of older people suffering from 
the trauma of disrupted personal and family life. 
The time may come when the stray old person 
may be as anachronistic as the nineteenth-cen- 
tury waif. 

Each generation has its unique social and 
cultural environment. How much of what we 
now consider characteristic of the aging process 
may be characteristic primarily of people who 
passed their youth and maturity under certain 
social and cultural circumstances? Could we not 
profitably introduce the concept of “cohorts” 
which the demographers have found so useful in 
analyzing birth rates? The “cohort” of people 
entering old age a generation from now will 
probably age more comfortably, in more con- 
genial company, and in circumstances—person- 
al, social, and cultural—that are more condu- 
cive to adequate adjustment than the “cohort” 
analyzed in this report. Books such as the one 
here under consideration make a great contribu- 
tion to this end. 

JEssIE BERNARD 
Pennsylvania State College 


The Valley Below. By Attce Marriott. Nor- 
man: University of Oklahoma Press, 1949. 
Pp. ix+ 243. $3.00. 

The author states at the outset that in writ- 
ing The Valley Below she is not “ethnologizing”’; 
tather this book is the record of a particular in- 
stance of the “peculiar kind of existence” char- 
acteristic of an ethnologist. As such it is divert- 
ing and entertaining, but, if it has any relevance 
to the general field of the social sciences, it is 
only as a means of popularizing the human side 
of the ethnologist. 


Perhaps it is not quite fair to say that The 
Valley Below has no sociological significance. 
The two chapters dealing with the social life of 
Round Valley and those dealing with a descrip- 
tion of the community and with the ethnic char- 
acteristics of the inhabitants are distinguished 
by their qualities of keen observation presented 
in a particularly palatable form. It is clear that 
in many cases Miss Marriott is indeed “eth- 
nologizing,” and it is to her merit that the tran- 
sition she makes from her role as a woman carv- 
ing out a new life in difficult surroundings to 
that of ethnologist is so inconspicuously accom- 
plished. There are decided advantages to having 
adventure books written by people trained in 
the social sciences: this book was intended for 
lay readers, and the lay reader cannot but gain 
insights which would not be made available to 
him by the usual writer of a book of this type. 

The ethnological and sociological data are 
made secondary to the telling of the story, and 
for this reason the serious student of sociology 
or ethnology would do well to read the book in 
the spirit in which it was written and to turn to 
Miss Marriott’s more serious writings for their 
ethnological data. 

OLIVE WESTBROOKE QUINN 


Southwestern University at Memphis 


The Social Areas of Los Angeles: Analysis and 
Typology. By ESHREFF SHEVKY and MArI- 
LYN WILLIAMS. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1949. Pp. 172. 
$4.00. 

This publication is, undoubtedly, one of the 
most interesting recent contributions to urban 
sociology. Two somewhat different intentions 
are apparent: the authors are simultaneously 
concerned with a description of the Los Angeles 
area per se and with problems of the approach 
to urban sociology in general. While these two 
purposes are somewhat in conflict and while it 
has not been possible to offer both an all-en- 
compassing new approach to problems of urban 
sociology and also a complete view of the city of 
Los Angeles, it is the twofold orientation that 
makes this monograph a stimulating contribu- 
tion to the field. Data about Los Angeles serve 
as an illustration without which the general 
propositions and techniques presented by the 
authors would have failed to excite the interest 
of the empirical scientist. 

An introductory chapter places the modern 
American city in a broad framework of popula- 
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tion movements, international in scope. The 
growth of Los Angeles is thus related to recent 
phases of internal migration in the United 
States. This chapter is recommended as re- 
quired reading in classes on urban sociology. 

The rest of the publication is devoted to 
three problems of sociological analysis: segrega- 
tion, the establishing of a typology of urban en- 
vironment, and urban age and sex distribution. 
All these problems are sufficiently central to the 
analysis of urban fabric to permit the authors to 
develop a systematic description of different 
city areas and to apply their instruments of 
analysis in the presentation of materials related 
to urban Los Angeles. In the study of Los An- 
geles, they thus progress from random descrip- 
tion to systematic analysis. In this manner 
much material, not pertinent to these problems, 
is lost. On the other hand, the authors have 
achieved an integrated presentation of the 
materials selected. 

The problem of segregation is treated with 
refreshing simplicity in terms of ‘degrees of iso- 
lation” of a given ethnic group. ‘“‘The relative 
isolation of population groups may be measured 
by the ratio of their average percentages in the 
population of neighborhoods where they live to 
their percentages in the total population of an 
area” (p. 49). In connection with a careful anal- 
ysis of social rank, the authors arrive at the in- 
teresting conclusion that the most isolated eth- 
nic groups are concentrated on the lowest 
status levels (p. 57). 

With regard to urban age distribution, the 
authors follow more conventional lines. Their 
typology of urban environments is related to 
indexes of social rank, urbanization, and segre- 
gation. Interesting information is gained with 
regard to the manner in which these different in- 
dexes are typically related to each other in the 
urban environment. Lazarsfeld’s concept of at- 
tribute space is brought to bear upon the pres- 
entation of typological materials. 

The brevity achieved in the systematic pres- 
entation of statistical materials must be looked 
upon as one of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the authors. They are never lost in the multi- 
tude of data available for our urban communi- 
ties. Only such pointed presentation of statisti- 
cal city materials will make it possible, in the 
future, to arrive at concise comparisons between 
different urban communities, to arrive at gener- 
al and verifiable conclusions in the field of urban 
sociology. 

Still, the question remains whether we can 
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limit ourselves entirely to the systematic analy- 
sis of readily available census data in sociologi- 
cal investigations of an urban area. The authors 
make no such assertion. They are surely aware 
of the fact that, in making a general contribu- 
tion to the scientific approach in urban sociolo- 
gy, they have had to withhold much informa- 
tion about Los Angeles that did not lend itself 
to similarly clear and systematic treatment. 


SVEND RIEMER 
University of Wisconsin 


The Highlands and Isles: Their Regional Plan- 
ning. By ArTHUR GEDDEs and F. D. N. 
SPAVEN. Edinburgh: Outlook Tower, 1949. 
Fp, §3. 5s. 

Principles of regional planning are applied to 
a territory in danger of economic decay and 
demographic depletion. Mainly a reservoir of 
manpower, in recent decades the Scottish high- 
lands and isles are searched for economic poten- 
tialities that might bring emigration to a stand- 
still and assure a reasonable contribution to the 
national income of the country. 

The diversity of natural conditions causes 
administrative problems in this region. More- 
over, present governmental units are so located 
as to include, for each individual unit, the full 
variety of arable tracts, moor lands, forests, 
and, finally, cliffs not usable for any purpose. 
For planning purposes the territory is divided 
into four subregions: the North-East Farming 
Lowlands, Straths and Glens of the East and 
South-East, Deer Forest and Proposed National 
Park Zone, and the Township Crofting Zone. 
Each of these subregions is claimed to be ame- 
nable to different planning action according to 
climate, soil conditions, vegetation, and social 
as well as economic traditions. The subregions 
are conceived as problem areas to be adminis- 
tered from centrally located communities not 
coincident with present seats of government. 

In true planning fashion the writers do not 
point to any one single solution for area reha- 
bilitation. Energy resources as well as available 
technical skills, soil conditions as well as tradi- 
tions of community life, are scrutinized with re- 
gard to potentialities for economic and social 
revival. Geographical materials are painstaking- 
ly and clearly presented. We need many more of 
this sort of regional case study. 


SVEND RIEMER 


University of Wisconsin 
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American Community Behavior: An Analysis of 
Problems Confronting American Communities 
Today. By JESSIE BERNARD. New York: 
Dryden Press, 1949. Pp. xvit+688. $4.50. 
This text is designed for undergraduate so- 

ciology courses on contemporary social prob- 

lems. As such it will be welcomed by college stu- 
dents and instructors for its clearly outlined or- 
ganization of topics, very readable style, and the 
wealth of illustrative materials, many from the 
daily press, which give a concise review of what 
has been going on in the American national 
community since World War I, perhaps stimu- 
lating the student to keener awareness of what 
is in his daily newspaper as well as what is not. 

Underlying the organization and selection of 
materials is a democratic idealism. A study of 
“American conceptions of democracy” is sum- 
marized in an appendix apparently intended to 
serve as a formal statement of this idealism. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Bernard is not too con- 
strained by either her topical outline or the for- 
mality to which any summary of democratic 
principles is subject, and throughout her book 
there is a fresh, breezy approach which this re- 
viewer believes will win favor in the generation 
to which it is addressed. 

In six parts and thirty chapters, this text 
leads the student through a consideration of the 
nature of community, competitive behavior 
within it, conflict behavior, disorganization and 
dissociation, personality and community, and 
“the world community,” thus integrating larger 
social problems with those of familiar experi- 
ence. 

BUFORD JUNKER 

University of Chicago 


The Polls and Public Opinion. Edited by Nor- 
MAN C. MEIER and HARoLp W. SAUNDERS. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1949. Pp. 
X+355. $2.50. 

The unanticipated result of the 1948 presi- 
dential election acutely embarrassed the poll- 
sters and put them for a time on the defensive. 
Instead of jumping into the nearest river, how- 
ever, they held a conference. The Iowa Confer- 
ence on Attitude and Opinion Research met in 
February, 1949, at the University of Iowa. It 
was essentially a post mortem in seven sessions, 
with over thirty participants. The present vol- 
ume consists of the complete proceedings, in- 
cluding the formal papers, the remarks made in 


discussions, and voices from the audiences. On 
the whole, this gathering of polling experts 
stuck more closely to business and made greater 
visible progress, than is generally achieved at 
such meetings. 

There was tension, particularly at the start. 
Although few of the outright jokes drew record- 
ed mirth, almost any reference to the November 
election surprise was followed by “(Laughter).” 
Though belligerent defense was not lacking, ad- 
missions of error were freely made. Some con- 
fessed at the mourners’ bench that they had 
allowed the public to conceive of their polls as 
infallible. Various other instances of poor judg- 
ment were recognized. But the conference 
quickly turned to inquiry to establish what was 
wrong, what should be done to improve the 
technique, and, most important of all, what 
should be the role of the polling instrument in 
the general study of human behavior. 

The following were among the judgments ex- 
pressed at the conference: 

1. There were defects of sampling. The quota 
sample is theoretically and in practice ineffi- 
cient. Experience with area samples on the 
whole appear to show somewhat better results, 
though some practical difficulties are encoun- 
tered. 

2. Sampling errors are not the only, or even 
the most important, defect. A perfect sample 
would not necessarily give an accurate forecast. 
In the process of interviewing, the relation of 
the interviewer to his subject, the wording of 
questions, and other details of the interviewing 
activity can be important sources of variation. 

3. Statements of voting intention are not 
equal in value. Members of interest groups— 
farmers, active union members, members of 
racial blocs—are more likely to carry out their 
preferences by taking the trouble to vote. Per- 
sons without strong interests or loyalties, or 
with conflicting loyalties, appear to be less likely 
to vote, even if they inform the interviewer that 
they intend to do so. 

4. Probably most important, in the 1948 elec- 
tion, was the error of disregarding trends in vot- 
ing opinion. The reason for this blunder lies in 
part in the history of political forecasting. Poll- 
ing for this purpose, having been developed 
mainly during the Roosevelt era, produced gen- 
eralizations which appeared valid in that 
stretch of history but which were to fail in later 
times. Apparently the voters, over the years, 
had come to know Roosevelt so well that at the 
later elections they had only to express their 
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fixed preference. All that could be required for 
a voting decision was to consider the Republican 
candidate to see whether he seemed better or 
worse than the familiar occupant of the White 
House. This could be done early enough and 
seemed to have been done early in 1936, 1940, 
and 1944. One prominent analyst published in 
1944 an influential paper stating that “the elec- 
tion is over” some weeks before the polls opened. 
The pollsters apparently became so convinced 
that this habit of early decision was a law of 
political behavior that in general they failed to 
keep a close eye on the sharp upturn in pro- 
Truman sentiment in the late weeks of the cam- 
paign. In later analyses of results this upturn 
was Clearly shown, and research in the nature of 
such changes now finds eager moral support. It 
is suggested by some of the participants in the 
Iowa conference that Truman and Dewey were 
not so thoroughly known as was Roosevelt or so 
intensely admired or disliked. There was less 
interest in the election and weaker intention to 
vote, more indecision concerning how to vote, 
and a confusion of cross-pressures producing 
what some called a “gelatinous condition” in the 
electorate. The vigorous campaign of the final 
weeks—in which Truman sold himself to the 
farmers and brought out vigorous organized 
support by labor unions—in connection with a 
general apathy even among Republicans toward 
the overconfident Dewey produced the late 
shifts of intention which overturned the predic- 
tions. 

A reader would not judge that polling itself 
is a science. It is first of all a practical tool which 
requires skill and wisdom for efficient use. It can 
be applied in various ways: to predict elections, 
forecast sales, guess how judges may rule on the 
law, or tell Congress more accurately than the 
mailbag does what constituents want. It may 
also, however, be used to contribute to a body of 
organized scientific knowledge; and the confer- 
ence did not entirely overlook this application, 
though here less progress was made. Pollsters 
are aware that they are sometimes accused of 
not knowing what public opinion is, but in some 
instances they dispute the point or complain 
that they find little help from nonpollsters who 
write about public opinion. One participant as- 
serted that there was in fact little or no evidence 
of any marked growth in understanding of the 
processes of public opinion and attitude forma- 
tion for the last twenty-five years. Yet virtually 
all the speakers appeared to hunger for this kind 
of general science. The symposium gives an im- 
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pression of a spirit of inquiry along this line, and 
one concludes that considerable progress will be 
made if the best skills and largest efforts are not 
continually drawn off into the service of com- 
merce. 

The proceedings do not provide support to 
any of the popular attacks on the ability and in. 
tegrity of the users of the polling instrument, 


Rosert E. L. Farts 
University of Washington 


American Immigration Policy. Edited by Wi- 
LIAM S. BERNARD, CAROLYN ZELENEY, and 
Henry MILLER. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950. Pp. xx+341. $4.00. 


Jews in Transition. By ALBERT I. Gorpon. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1949. $4.00. 


For several years the National Committee on 
Immigration Policy has sponsored a study de- 
signed to acquaint the public and Congress with 
inherent fallacies and misconceptions in the 
American immigration policy following the dis- 
criminatory quota law and National Origins 
Act. Their survey is a valuable one, since the 
rigidity of these laws has made it impossible to 
take care of refugees and displaced persons 
after 1939. The present volume is probably the 
most complete appraisal of American immigra- 
tion policy yet published. 

Bernard and his associates give a first-rate 
survey of our immigration policy from early 
times, together with the effects of the quota sys- 
tem, but devote more space to the economic as- 
pects of immigration and the effect on popula- 
tion growth of immigration, in line with more re- 
cent demographic theories. They give two chap- 
ters to the modes of adjustment made by immi- 
grants and show clearly that within the limits of 
their situation their adjustment to American 
life has been satisfactory. 

The volume calls attention to several neg- 
lected aspects of immigration which should be 
briefly mentioned: the quota law of 1924 had the 
unexpected effect of changing the occupational 
distribution of immigrants, so that fewer un- 
skilled laborers were admitted; the result was 
that thereafter much of the labor market’s de- 
mand was satisfied through nonquota immigra- 
tion from Canada and Mexico. With regard to 
economic effects of immigration, the authors 
show that the number of jobs grew faster than 
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the population, that displacement of jobs was 
upward for native whites, that the areas with 
the largest number of immigrants were also the 
wealthiest areas of the United States, that states 
with the most foreign-born do not show the 
highest rates of unemployment, that immi- 
grants brought considerable diversity of indus- 
try, and that wage rates rose regularly in peak 
periods of immigration. They quote responsible 
economists who deny the fallacy of job displace- 
ment by immigrants and point out that one of 
the contributing causes to the depression of the 
1930’s was the rapid reduction in immigration 
following restrictive legislation of the twenties. 

A careful analysis of the effects of immigra- 
tion on population shows that natural growth 
has been several times higher than the increase 
by immigration and that since 1927 there has 
been an excess of deaths over net immigration. 
The ratio of immigration to population annually 
is usually under 1 per cent. Drawing on the 
economic theories of Hansen and Keynes, the 
authors indicate that the expansion of American 
industry and private enterprise has been due in 
large part to the surplus of population brought 
in through immigration, and they make the 
point that, when population is not expanding 
rapidly, central governmental planning becomes 
a necessity, because the so-called “regulative 
factors” that operate in a free economy during 
a period of rapid expansion are no longer pres- 
ent. They refer to the decreasing rate of popula- 
tion growth in the United States and show that 
with our present quotas the American popula- 
tion would decline before the year 2000. Then 
they quote the economic effects of a declining 
population, as given by Myrdal: decline of in- 
vestment and production, decline of agriculture, 
increased risk of investment, lower standard of 
living, and an increase in social planning. They 
prove, at the same time, that the greatest ab- 
sorptive power for migrants is in industrial 
countries like the United States rather than in 
purely agricultural countries like those of Latin 
America. 

Finally, they point to the inflexibility of our 
present quota law and show that from 1930 to 
1946 only 560,000 immigrants arrived instead of 
the quota figure of 2,616,000. This is because the 
discrimination is against southern and eastern 
Europe, where quotas are oversubscribed, rath- 
er than against northeastern Europe, where the 
quotas are never filled. Thus national origin out- 
weighs economic considerations: immigrants are 
judged in terms of ancestry or national origin 


rather than in terms of individual merit or the 
needs of our economic system. 

After examining the immigration policies of 
other countries, the authors then make several 
proposals for a reorientation of United States 
immigration laws. They propose (1) that the 
quotas should be increased; (2) that a pool of 
unused quota numbers should be created, which 
can be applied six months or a year later; 
(3) that some occupational criteria be used for 
immigrants; (4) that quotas for Asiatics be es- 
tablished; (5) that more consultation with in- 
ternational agencies precede any change in im- 
migration policy; and (6) that a congressional 
committee of both houses should prepare an al- 
ternative to the present national origins and 
quota system. 

The case for these changes appears so clear 
and is so solidly buttressed by argument that it 
will probably stand. At the same time there 
probably could have been more emphasis on the 
early racism in our naturalization law and a 
clearer recognition of the real difficulties of ad- 
justment when immigrants with different lin- 
guistic backgrounds came to the United States. 
Here they have oversold their case and go so far 
as to say that there is no demonstrable differ- 
ence in the adjustment of old-stock and new- 
stock immigrants (p. 52). They also fly in the 
face of evidence when they say that “no real 
problems” have resulted from Mexican immi- 
gration (p. 53). Some of their ammunition is 
directed against the general position taken by 
H. P. Fairchild in his analysis of immigration 
in Race and Nationality. But this is done by in- 
direction. It might have made for more clarity 
and keener awareness of Fairchild’s fallacies if 
they had analyzed his position in detail. The 
authors also have not mentioned the opposition 
of many Negro leaders to increased immigration 
and the issues involved in this thorny problem. 
Finally, the book, while a monumental work of 
sustained argument marshaled with detailed 
evidence, is not one which will be read by the 
general public but only by scholars and experts. 
It is doubtful whether an approach of this kind 
will have much direct influence upon Congress 
without a good deal of public support, and pub- 
lic support will hardly be won by a volume 
which is not of general appeal. Had the authors 
presented their evidence as convincingly as the 
writers of the little pamphlet on Segregation in 
Washington, they might have been met with an 
instant response. It is still to beyhoped that a 
popularization of this volume will appear, either 
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in the “Public Affairs” pamphlet series or else- 
where. 

The volume by Rabbi Albert I. Gordon tells 
the story of an immigrant community in Minne- 
apolis, so as to describe, as the title shows, a 
people in transition. Dr. Gordon reviews the 
early period of Jewish settlement in Minneapolis 
and describes the rather unusual local anti- 
Semitism. He then reviews the changes in Jew- 
ish beliefs and practices, dietary laws, feast and 
fast days, synagogue, education, and family life. 
At the close of the volume he presents case his- 
tories of several different families, starting with 
the immigrant group and carrying through to 
the third generation. At the end he presents a 
summary survey, “Living in Two Cultures,” of 
the various changes incident to acculturation 
and adjustment. 

For the reader unacquainted with Jewish life 
in the United States this study of a single com- 
munity and its steady Americanization is an ex- 
cellent introduction. Particularly useful are the 
careful descriptions of religious observances 
which may be unfamiliar to many readers. The 
culture conflict is also convincingly presented 
and gives the reader a sense of sharing the 
dilemma of the Jewish community. 

Those who desire a purely objective account 
of Jewish acculturation and adjustment to 
American life, however, will not find it here. 
Even though it is a defensible argument that 
the renascence of Jewish religious life is spear- 
headed in the Conservative congregations, as 
witness the Reconstructionism movement which 
arose from that center, Rabbi Gordon, who rep- 
resents the Conservative position, in spite of the 
best intentions in the world, makes this norma- 
tive for the entire Jewish community. He ac- 
cepts Mordecai Kaplan’s classification of the 
people into “affirmative Jews” and “marginal 
Jews” and in his examination of Reform Juda- 
ism makes it quite clear that he regards this 
group as belonging to the “marginal’’ category. 
In his case history he pictures the Reform youth 
as one who never saw any sense in Jewish cus- 
toms. He has made no study of unaffiliated 
Jews, though he admits that this is a fertile field 
for observation (p. 164). He also observes that 
if anti-Semitism ceases, the Jew will become as- 
similated—a statement which could be twisted 
to justify a certain amount of anti-Semitism as 
necessary for Jewish survival. Thus, while he 
approves cultural pluralism in general as “the 
right to be different” (p. 308), he does not make 
it clear whether he believes in the application of 
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this principle within the Jewish community it- 
self. 

Whatever the shortcomings of Rabbi Gor- 
don’s somewhat limited perspective, he has pre- 
sented us with a much-needed analysis of the 
cultural changes in a specific Jewish community 
which will serve as a landmark for studies of the 
same kind in other communities throughout the 
United States. 

R. A. SCHERMERHORN 
Western Reserve University 


These Our People. By R. A. SCHERMERHORN. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1949. Pp. xii+ 
635. $4.50. 

This book comes as a cool breeze across the 
fevered field of race and minority relations. It is 
committed to no special theory, favors no type 
of research, and advocates no program to the 
exclusion of others. It presents and evaluates 
pertinent theory, research, and action programs 
in a temperate but uncompromising fashion. 

Presupposing little in the way of sociological 
training, it can be read by a wide audience. 
Nevertheless, it confronts problem areas in such 
fashion that it recommends itself to sociologists 
concerned with the histories of a selected group 
of racial and cultural minorities, their modes of 
adjustment to the American milieu, the recur- 
rent problems and processes which emerge, and 
suggestions for action. 

In the attempt to avoid a confusing mass of 
detail, the author has selected for presentation 
those minority groups with whom the average 
American is most likely to have some familiarity 
or contact. These are also the groups with the 
largest population. These groups are classified as 
racial minorities: the American Indian, the 
American Negro, the Mexican, and the Japa- 
nese American; as the “new” immigrants: Ital- 
ians, Poles, Czechs and Slovaks, Hungarians, 
and Yugoslavs; and, as the perennial minority: 
the Jews. A “life-history” of each group is pre- 
sented in the substantive core of the book. This 
material includes the modes of acculturation of 
the groups and the associations which have pro- 
liferated around such adjustment. 

The author steers carefully away from uni- 
causal and overly simple analysis and stresses 
instead the complexity of the phenomena being 
dealt with and the necessity for viewing the data 
from as many angles and with as many lenses as 
is possible. He contends that the prejudice 
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against prejudice and the intolerance of intoler- 
ance on the part of those concerned with the 
study of ethnic situations has, in many cases, 
precluded free and frank research. He accepts 
no simple explanations such as that groups are 
a minority because they are hated but attempts 
instead to explain their subordination and the 
“hate” associated with it. In so doing, the 
author musters a battery of research, revealing 
a fruitful eclecticism. 

Envisioning the dominant historical Ameri- 
can norm as being that of white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestantism, he sees minorities as the product 
of power relations. These subgroups, with dis- 
tinguishable differences from the dominant 
group, achieve only limited participation within 
the larger American culture and remain outside 
the range of full acceptance. This is readily ra- 
tionalized into the imputation of inferiority. 
The conflict between the dominant and subor- 
dinate groups develops two modes of response, 
overt discriminatory behavior which may cul- 
minate in segregation, and the complex of atti- 
tudes, beliefs, and emotions which comprise 
prejudice. These responses are “derivatives and 
protective devices arising from privileged power 
status.” Throughout this analysis the terms 
“prejudice,” “discrimination,” “stereotyping,” 
etc., are used as concepts and not as epithets. 
They are considered as rooted in understandable 
social processes and not in personality patholo- 
gy. Minority problems, the author writes, are 
“functions of historic experience” and need to 
be understood in these terms. 

It is against the exclusion of minority groups 
from full participation in the life of our culture 
that the author levels an uncompromising at- 
tack. We need, he says, ‘‘a new philosophy of 
differences.”” The book is a plea for the validity 
and the need of recognizing cultural pluralism. 
It stresses the “right to be different” and insists 
upon frank recognition of differences among cul- 
tural groups, dominant and minority. But such 
differences must not be permitted to form or to 
remain the basis of systematic subordination. 

These considerations provide the aim of the 
programs for minorities which the author sup- 
ports. The mingling of cultures and people can- 
not be left to chance, nor can such a goal be im- 
posed. It must be elaborated in a framework of 
“cooperation within differences.” And this 
framework depends upon the blending of re- 
search, education, and action. The author pre- 
sents a critical review of the research, training, 


and action programs current in the field of race 


and minority relations. Despite the relatively 
feeble gains of the enormous mobilization of in- 
telligence, ideals, and energy, he feels that such 
efforts point the way in which ethnic and racial 
diversities may be used to create a wider and 
richer national unity. 

This is a broadly based book which ranges 
over a vast field of historical and scientific lit- 
erature and yet remains organized and concise. 
Rich in ideas and well written, it is recommend- 
ed reading. 

Harvey L. SMITH 
University of Chicago 


Amerika-Svensk Lyrik: Genom 100 Ar, 1848- 
1948. By Martin S. ALLWoop. Marston Hill, 
Mullsjé, Sweden: Institutet for Samhiills- 
forskning (The Institute of Social Research), 
1949. Distributed by Bonniers, New York. 
Pp. xxxviii+165. Sv. kr. 10.00 ($3.00). 


The literature of an immigrant group affords 
important documents for the understanding of 
the process of acculturation. Whether it be let- 
ters and personal documents computed original- 
ly for a selected circle, articles intended for a 
wider public, novels or poetry, it mirrors the at- 
titudes and emotional reactions of the immi- 
grant as he tries to adjust himself to a new soci- 
ety and a new culture while innumerable ties 
still bind him to the old culture that once 
formed his personality. 

In Allwood’s recent publication the reader is 
presented with an anthology of Swedish poetry 
written in America over a period of approxi- 
mately a hundred years since 1848. This period, 
according to Allwood, forms a complete and 
concluded epoch in the history of the Swedish 
people in America. It is a period “of remarkable 
achievement but also of loss. From the point of 
view of literature, 1948 may be regarded as a 
dividing line, after which poetry written in the 
Swedish language in America will assume the 
character of historical material, irrevocably be- 
longing to the past.” While this statement is 
probably true for the Swedish as well as for a 
number of other ethnic groups in America, the 
explanation given by Allwood contains certain 
questionable generalizations. The Swedish lan- 
guage has shown a particularly low degree of 
persistence in the United States as compared to 
several other minority-group languages (see 
Lowry Nelson’s “Speaking of Tongues,” in the 
American Journal of Sociology for November, 
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1948, pp. 202-10), and it seems unwarranted to 
make any conclusions about the persistence of 
minority languages in general on the basis of the 
Swedish example. 

The selection of the poems has been made 
primarily on an aesthetic basis. It is explicitly 
the aim of the editor to present the best of what 
has been written in the Swedish language in 
America. On the other hand, it is also his inten- 
tion to present an anthropological document 
mirroring the characteristic attitudes and emo- 
tional reactions of Swedish immigrants in the 
United States. This is the main subject of the 
Introduction (with an English summary), 
wherein the editor gives a brief description of 
the background of the poets and some interpre- 
tations of the attitudes expressed in the poems. 
Biographical information about each of the 
poets is given at the end of the collection. While 
the justification for including some of the poems 
presented in the collection may be questioned on 
an aesthetic basis, here we shall only concern 
ourselves with the value of the collection as an 
anthropological document. 

In the first place, it is important to deter- 
mine what group, if any, the poets in the collec- 
tion represent, One limitation upon the anthro- 
pological significance of the material is the fact 
that, at least in the Swedish group, only the 
first generation of immigrants seems to have ex- 
pressed itself in poetry. Of the eighty-six poets 
represented here, only two were born in Ameri- 
ca, one of whom had a greater part of his educa- 
tion in Sweden. But, even so, the selection can- 
not be regarded as representative of the whole 
Swedish immigrant group. Dealing with a rather 
refined mode of expression such as poetry, it is 
natural that people of literary taste and training 
should dominate the selections; and this has 
been further emphasized by the adoption of a 
principle of selection on the basis of aesthetic 
quality. It is the cultural elite of the Swedish 
immigrant group, or a certain faction of it, that 
is presented to us. A relatively large number of 
the poets have had higher educational training 
either in Sweden or at Swedish institutions in 
America. And they are predominantly more ur- 
ban in background and in life-organization than 
the average Swedish immigrants. 

While this fact is certainly brought to the 
reader’s attention, it seems that, in his analyti- 
cal interpretation, the editor has not always 
made the reservations necessary in view of the 
limited nature of the material, It is true, of 
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course, that this group of literates and educa- 
tors, by virtue of their function as a cultural 
elite, would express some of the attitudes and 
values of the group—although it may be an 
exaggeration to say that they actually “shaped 
the Swedish ideals in the New World.” Yet the 
elite was at quite a distance from the average 
Swedish immigrant in cultural background, and 
in certain respects its attitudes and reactions 
apparently deviated strongly from those of the 
common man, 

Nowhere is this so clear as in the attitude to- 
ward the adoption of English loan-words in the 
Swedish language in America, To the average 
immigrant such adaptation of the language is 
generally accepted and understood as a part of 
his adjustment to the new environment. To the 
“cultured” immigrant it is a deterioration of the 
mother-tongue. The fact that the editor shares 
and expresses this latter view hardly serves to 
his credit as a social scientist and has probably 
prevented him from seeing the limitations of his 
material as an anthropological document. 

When this limitation is taken into account, 
however, for anyone who would like to take up 
the important problem of the role and influence 
of “cultured” immigrants for the establishment 
and persistence of non-English cultures in the 
United States, Allwood’s anthology gives source 
material of particular interest. 

For the arrangement of the material the edi- 
tor has adopted a “psychological” principle at- 
tempting to mirror the psychological process of 
acculturation of the immigrant from the time he 
leaves his native country until he is more or less 
adjusted to his new home. Apparently, it is the 
intention of the editor thereby to render the 
material particularly useful to the anthropolo- 
gist. The principle, however, is not consistently 
followed. 

Some discrepancies between the Swedish In- 
troduction and its English summary could have 
been avoided, as when it says in the Swedish In- 
troduction that ‘‘very few’? Swedish-American 
poets became socialists (pp. xviii-xix), whereas 
the English summary states: “There is, in fact, 
a whole Swedish-American school of socialist 
poets” (p. xxix). Also in the statistical informa- 
tion there seem to be some inaccuracies. The 
collection would have gained in value if the year 
of first appearance had been given for each 
poem, 

PETER A. MUNCH 


St, Olaf College 
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The Lapps. By BJSRN CoLLinpER. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xii+252. $3.75. 

In the Scandinavian countries there is a long 
tradition of scholarly interest in the life and cul- 
ture of the Lapps. Little, however, is probably 
known about these nomads of the North in the 
English-speaking countries. With the exception 
of a few publications on special subjects in the 
German language, almost all the literature on 
the Lapps has been published in one of the 
Scandinavian languages. Not since 1674 has 
there appeared a comprehensive monograph on 
the subject in English. It is the aim of Dr. Col- 
linder’s book to fill the gap. 

In a popular form stuffed with interesting de- 
tails the book presents the land and the people, 
their racial and “‘national’’ characteristics, and 
the various aspects of their unique culture. The 
reader learns about their picturesque dress, 
their humble dwellings, their food habits, as 
well as their practices at births, weddings, and 
funerals, the three important milestones in the 
life of any human being. A few chapters are de- 
voted to the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Lapps—of particular interest to an anthropolo- 
gist are the chapters on “Shamanism and Ec- 
stasy” and on “Taboo and the Bear” with a 
description of the Bear Festival, a sacramental 
meal that has obviously played an important 
part in the old religious ceremonies. 

The economic basis of the nomad Lapp and 
the center of his life is the reindeer herd, and it 
is only natural that the author’s interest and at- 
tention should center around this important as- 
pect of the Lapp culture. It forms the main sub- 
ject of several chapters and is constantly alluded 
to throughout the book. The Lapp literature, 
art, and music are described and evaluated in a 
separate chapter, which also gives a selected 
sample of the queer Lapp songs, so very differ- 
ent from the folk songs of the Scandinavians and 
other people of the Western civilization. A sur- 
vey of the ancient and modern literatures on the 
Lapps forms the concluding chapter. 

The book does not pretend to give a scholarly 
presentation of the Lapp culture. The author, a 
linguist by profession and professor of Finno- 
Ugric languages at the University of Uppsala, 
Sweden, obviously has the general, particularly 
the American, public in mind. Sometimes the 
appeal to the American public is a little too ob- 
vious, as when rather irrelevant parallels are 
drawn between the Lapps and the “amiable 


Yankees.” It also seems rather strained to use 
the word “squaw” for the Lapp wife or to allude 
to events in American history, like the Revolu- 
tionary War, to determine time. 

Even in other respects the author is influ- 
enced by his strong sense of writing as a Swede 
to a foreign public. His description of the Swed- 
ish policy toward the Lapps is apologetic and 
somewhat idealizing. The impression is given 
that Sweden has always been the true protector 
of the Lapps and their interests, whereas the 
other countries involved, particularly Norway 
and Russia, have been the constant trouble- 
makers. Only indirectly is it stated that the 
Swedes even loved the Lapps so much that, like 
other dominant neighbors, they let them pay 
taxes, a privilege that the United States govern- 
ment never granted the Indians! 

Like most of the peculiar and characteristic 
folk cultures of our time, the endemic Lapp cul- 
ture is slowly fading away under the impact of 
an integrated industrialism which stretches out 
its influences into the most remote parts of the 
world. The object of Collinder’s description is 
“a state of things that is vanishing or has al- 
ready vanished in the melting pot of our modern 
European-American civilization.” This attitude 
explains certain limitations in the selection of 
material. The author is mainly interested in the 
archaic forms of Lapp culture, and the descrip- 
tion is confined exclusively to the nomadic and 
seminomadic Reindeer Lapps. According to 
Collinder’s own statement, these nomads com- 
prise only a small percentage of the Lapp popu- 
lation. The much larger number of Lapps whose 
forebears have given up their nomadic life and 
settled down as farmers and fishermen, particu- 
larly in the valleys and fjords of Finnmark and 
Troms (but still cherishing much of the endemic 
tradition), have been left out of account except 
for a few allusions. This selection of material 
may be well warranted from an ethnological 
standpoint. But the general and inclusive title, 
The Lapps, is hardly justified. 

With his focus on the archaic forms of Lapp 
culture it is understandable that the author 
shows little interest in the more recent process 
of acculturation with the modern Western civili- 
zation—tegrettable as this may be from 
the standpoint of a cultural anthropologist. 
Throughout the book, however, numerous state- 
ments are made of the influence of the Scandi- 
navians on Lapp culture in ancient times. In the 
chapter on the Lappish language is given an in- 
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teresting sample list of Scandinavian loan-words 
in Lappish, mostly “culture words” that have 
been adopted along with the culture traits. It 
may be a significant fact that among these 
Scandinavian loan-words we find a number of 
terms pertaining to the reindeer, especially to 
its full domestication. The author seems to be 
of the opinion, nevertheless, that reindeer-breed- 
ing, including its full domestication, is an indig- 
enous Lapp culture trait. It would have added 
immensely to the value of the book if this prob- 
lem of early Scandinavian influences on the 
Lapp culture had been taken up in a systematic 
way. 

The author admits that his firsthand knowl- 
edge of the Lapps, even in the restricted sense of 
the Reindeer Lapps, is incomplete. From his de- 
scriptions it appears that it is largely confined 
to the southern Lapps of Swedish Lappmark. 
This limitation invalidates some of the gen- 
eralizations made. 

Despite its limitations, Collinder’s book 
gives an interesting popular account of a vanish- 
ing culture. Some excellent photographs add to 
the value of the volume. 

PETER A. MUNCH 
St. Olaf College 


Immigrant Life in New York City, 1825-1863. 
By RosBert Ernst. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi+331. $4.50. 
Consciously pursuing the pioneer path blazed 

by Oscar Handlin in Boston’s Immigrants, 1790- 

1865, Robert Ernst has performed an equally 

ambitious and impressive feat in his distin- 

guished historical study of acculturation in New 

York City. 

Unlike the student of the contemporary 
scene, Ernst was unable to employ the myriad 
techniques which the sociologist has so aptly 
adapted to the study of American society in the 
last twenty-five years. Dependent on the ashes 
of the archives for his information rather than 
upon the hot flame of the questionnaire, Ernst 
has succeeded admirably and with great imagi- 
nation in amassing an impressive amount of 
pertinent data, including thirty-five tables of 
relevant statistical materials. Records of city, 
state, federal, and private agencies are thor- 
oughly sifted, condensed, analyzed, and pre- 
sented in coherent and intelligible form either 
tabulated or in the text. A close perusal of the 
volume leaves no doubt as to its definitive 
quality. 
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Yet the title to some extent belies the actual 
scope of the work, and it is to be regretted that 
a more genuinely descriptive one was not se- 
lected. Identical with its prototype, Boston’s 
Immigrants, 1790-1865, Ernst’s volume like- 
wise masterfully encompasses “the internal con- 
stitution of the social milieu.” As Professor 
Handlin, social scientist as well as historian, has 
stated, “The character of the environment—the 
community in its broadest sense—is particularly 
important in the study of the contact of dissimi- 
lar cultures.’”’ Indeed, if the blacks and whites 
are more clearly discernible in the earlier study, 
certainly the presence of unshakable objective 
factors—historical, ecological, cultural, econom- 
ic, as well as social, stressed both by Handlin 
and Ernst—convincingly testify to Boston’s 
more jagged and perhaps more artistically pre- 
possessing physiognomy. The broad chasm sep- 
arating the Boston Brahmin from the Irish 
Catholic had no analogy in New York City. 
Characterized by a constant social flux and a 
greater diversity among the elements of its pop- 
ulation, ideological and cultural differences were 
more readily blurred and diluted. Manhattan 
Island with its ever expanding economy and 
host of parvenus, predominantly of Yankee 
origin, never attained that definable character, 
that static quality associated perhaps with pro- 
vincialism, which is attributable to the home of 
the bean and the cod. 

As evidenced in the Table of Contents, 
Ernst found it impossible to confer alluring 
titles upon so complex and unwieldy a structure. 
It is well that this is so, for it would have been 
a breach of intellectual honesty to endow these 
chapters with more than bare descriptive labels. 
Subject to no theory or philosophy, Ernst per- 
mits the facts to speak for themselves. 

The virtues of intrinsic interest, scholarly 
exposition and concise organization make this 
volume rewarding reading for the sociologist 
and special student of ethnic problems as well 
as for the student of American history. 


Moses RISCHIN 
Brooklyn College 


The Roots of Prejudice against the Negro in the 
United States. By Naomi FRIEDMAN GOLD- 
STEIN. Boston: Boston University Press, 
1948. Pp. ix+ 213. $2.50. 

This book is a post mortem publication of 

Mrs. Goldstein’s doctoral dissertation. Trained 


LIN 
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in psychology, she sought to discover the psy- 
chological systems which support and maintain 
prejudice and hostility against the Negro in the 
United States. She tries to find the roots of 
prejudice in the answers to four questions: 
“What are the psychological mechanisms in- 
yolved in the feelings of prejudice and hostility 
toward the Negro?” “In what ways does the 
Negro’s past in slavery determine his present 
status in the American social order?”’ “How has 
the American norm with respect to the Negro, 
as revealed in our cultural forms, been deter- 
mined by the economic relationships between 
Negroes and whites?” and ‘Why has that norm 
become crystallized into a few stereotypes?” 
(pp. 3-4). 

The book contains a succinct review of the 
literature on the position of the Negro in the 
American order as well as relevant literature on 
prejudice and hostility. In agreement with her 
concept of race prejudice (i.e., “the tendency to 
evaluate the individual primarily on the basis 
of identity with a group thought of as racial” 
[p. 32]), she rightly emphasizes the ‘expression 
of the norm in American culture” (chap. iv). 
This chapter is, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
the best section of the book. 

From the point of view of training and inter- 
est, one would think that the author should be 
able to give a psychological structure of race 
prejudice, since this was stated as one of her ob- 
jectives. This, however, has not been accom- 
plished successfully, which suggests that race 
prejudice is essentially a social rather than a 
psychological phenomenon. Then if race preju- 
dice has a structure, it is an integral part of the 
social structure rather than psychological. 

This book is a typical Ph.D. dissertation and 
should be read as such. 

JiTsuIcHI MASUOKA 
University of Michigan 


Segregation in Washington. By KENESAW M. 
Lanpis. Chicago: National Committee on 
Segregation in the Nation’s Capital, 1948. 
Pp. 91. $0.85. 


This booklet is a summary of the research 
findings of the National Committee on Segrega- 
tion in the Nation’s Capital. The study was 
conducted by a research subcommittee of a doz- 
en persons who worked eight months under in- 
struction to investigate the conditions and 
causes of segregation in Washington. From 


these reports and documents columnist Landis 
has fashioned an interesting, well-documented, 
and factual, if by no means profound, little vol- 
ume. That it is somewhat propagandistic and 
“slanted” in approach is to be expected, for its 
purpose is as much to arouse as to inform. 

This is a case study of a city which is at once 
a southern city and the nation’s capital; it ac- 
cords Negroes only a subordinate status, at the 
same time that it symbolizes democracy. To 
those who made the study and to this reader 
these two roles are incompatible. The booklet 
begins with a study of the capital as a salesman 
of democracy and presents numerous cases of 
its complete failure in this respect for nonpreju- 
diced Europeans who see how Negroes are treat- 
ed and darker foreign dignitaries from South 
America or Africa who themselves suffer the 
treatment typically accorded Negroes in a 
southern city—segregation in cafés, hotels, 
theaters, and department stores. There is even 
a dog cemetery. 

One of the strongest sections of the book 
deals with segregation in housing, its causes, 
extent, and effects. Good use is made of ecologi- 
cal maps as well as case studies to show the ex- 
tent and effects of such segregation. As to 
cause, Landis writes: 


It is not in the field of spontaneous human rela- 
tionships that [housing] trouble occurs in Washing- 
ton, but on a high policy level where the segregation 
of the Negro is planned as a matter of good business, 
and investments are made in the denial of his equal 
right to own property. It is not the poor whites who 
set the pattern, but men of acknowledged culture 
and refinement, the leaders of the community. Allied 
against the Negro in this doubtful enterprise, in 
spite of contrary ideals and professions, is the full 
majesty of the United States Government. 


Segregation also makes itself felt in higher 
disease rates for Negroes, in lack of hospital 
facilities (in only one of the city’s hospitals may 
a Negro physician bring a patient), and in the 
social conditions which give rise to juvenile de- 
linquency. In the schools segregation means 
poorer, more crowded buildings and poorer edu- 
cation for Negro youth. Even in the field of 
politics, the Negro must take a subordinate 
place. Residents of Washington do not have the 
right to vote, but the congressional committee 
which administers the District is susceptible to 
pressure, which pressure is said to come effec- 
tively only from the banking and real estate in- 
terests of the District. 

A particularly interesting section describes 
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occupational discrimination in government em- 
ployment: 

A sample grouping was made of forty pairs of 
white and colored employees who were all hired in 
the fiscal year of 1946... matched not only in 
schooling, but in age, sex, marital status, date hired, 
division in which hired, job in which hired, and be- 
ginning salary. ... The records show that the two 
races had the same average efficiency rating for the 
beginning months on the job. Three whites in the 
sample and eight Negroes took and passed in-service 
training courses—indicating that the colored group 
had at least as much desire to get ahead. A few more 
Negroes than whites had the advantage of veteran’s 
status. But a check in 1947 showed that the forty 
white employees had received a total of twelve pro- 
motions, and the forty colored employees only two 
promotions. In other words, when background, ini- 
tial job assignment, and actual work efficiency were 
roughly equated, whites were promoted six times as 
frequently as Negroes. 


The less one is already acquainted with seg- 
regation in the South, the more valuable this 
booklet. It is clearly organized, very easy to 
read, has numerous pen-and-ink sketches and 
maps, and is filled with concrete cases and spe- 
cific and usually well-documented figures. To 
the teacher it brings a certain amount of up-to- 
date illustrative material; it may fulfil a broader 
and more useful purpose for the student, for 
whom it is recommended. 

Joun H. Burma 
Grinnell College 


Religion and Race: Barriers to College? By A. C. 
Ivy and Irwin Ross. (“Public Affairs 
Pamphlet,” No. 153.) New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc., 1949. Pp. 32. $0.20. 


This pamphlet is a popular summary of sev- 
eral recent attempts to measure discrimination 
against minority groups—especially Negroes 
and Jews—in gaining admission to colleges. The 
data consist of acceptance rates of applicants 
and applications and shifts in actual enrolment 
percentages. Discrimination particularly against 
the Jew is shown to be general and on the in- 
crease. 

Such quantitative formulations are useful, 
especially when factors of region and scholastic 
level are held constant as in many of these fig- 
ures. But the reviewer feels some doubts about 
the entire formulation. First, how effective is 
such evidence in convincing the sophisticated 
unbeliever, who will assuredly notice that the 
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same data and logic lead to the conclusion that 
men, as compared to women, are discriminated 
against and that in some settings the Catholic 
application is favored over the Protestant? And, 
second, is there not a limited fruitfulness in the 
simple evaluative framework of measuring 
“discrimination,” which deals only with such 
facts as the disproportion of Jews who apply to 
colleges and the underproportion of Negroes 
applying without essaying to link them mean- 
ingfully with the patterns of differential accept- 
ance? Perhaps we have now reached the point 
where we need more to understand than to 
prove or persuade in race relations. 


RALPH H. TuRNER 
University of California, Los Angeles 


European Belie/s regarding the United States: A 
Survey under the Direction of Henry Lee Mun- 
son. By CommMon CoUNCIL FOR AMERICAN 
Unity. New York: Common Council for 
American Unity, 1949. Pp. 134. $2.00. 


For over a generation the Common Council 
for American Unity has devoted itself to assist- 
ing minority-group adjustment in the United 
States mainly by the use of public information 
and education campaigns. Since the end of 
World War II the Council has developed an in- 
ternational outlook. It believes that the person- 
al contacts and letter-writing of the thirty-five 
million American immigrants and their children 
can be mobilized as a powerful medium for in- 
fluencing European attitudes in the countries of 
their origin. 

European Beliefs regarding the United States 
is a public opinion research report designed to 
guide the Council’s international information 
activities. Although by the canons of scientific 
research it lacks precision, the study turns out 
to be informative because of the scope of the 
problems it attempts to treat. 

The methodology employed follows the out- 
line of the so-called “expert opinion poll.” Over 
one thousand informed individuals—Americans 
abroad and Europeans—were asked a wide 
range of questions on European attitudes to- 
ward United States foreign policy in Europe and 
the United States. The respondents’ replies were 
treated in broad categories so as to prevent 
meaningless statistical detail. The study is defi- 
cient in that there is no clear-cut justification of 
the sample. It also appears that the collection of 
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trend data is required before important conclu- 
sions can emerge. 

The central substantive findings center 
around the deep reservation expressed in the 
Marshall Plan countries to the acknowledged 
economic and military leadership of the United 
States. The post-World War I apprehension 
that American foreign policy would turn isola- 
tionist is absent. Instead, the primary source of 
doubt is the “belief held by over one-third of the 
people of Europe that American policy is too 
changeable.” Negation of American policy is 
further buttressed by the widespread feeling of 
“materialist”? motivation. The survey focuses 
attention on attitudes toward the American 
press, radio, and, in particular, movies as trans- 
mitters of this symbolism. 

It is usual for those concerned with the man- 
agement of foreign affairs—both inside and out- 
side government—to consider public opinion 
measurement as irrelevant to the strategic infor- 
mation required to formulate policy. They 
point to the historical factors and institutional 
arrangements which negate the influence of pub- 
lic opinion in foreign countries. On the other 
hand, public opinion specialists have rigidly 
stuck to their “American” cross-sectional 
methodology, without appropriate modification. 
Public opinion polls have been applied auto- 
matically in areas where cultural and historical 
traditions were not taken into adequate con- 
sideration. The results have at times been trivial 
and suspect. Despite the methodological limita- 
tions of this particular study, modification and 
extension of this type of expert poll holds some 
promise of sharpening our insight into compli- 
cated social questions where the ideal conditions 
of controlled research are impossible. 


Morris JANOWITZ 
University of Chicago 


Agriculture and Industrialization. By PEI-KANG 
Cuanc. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xii+270. $5.00. 


In the words of the author, ‘‘This study was 
undertaken because of its high pertinence in 
China, which is at the stage in its history where 
the industrialization process seems likely to ac- 
celerate in the next few decades, but it deals 
with its subject in terms that apply to any agri- 
cultural country in the process of industrializa- 
tion.”” However, most of the book is given over 
to a discussion of industrialization in terms of 


the conceptual scheme of economists of western 
Europe and the United States as these emerged 
and developed before modern totalitarianism. 
Perhaps the greatest weakness of this very 
timely and useful book is its author’s failure to 
note some of the shortcomings of his frame of 
reference, which was, in large part, the product 
of the very process he is attempting to describe. 
A better grasp of the economics of totalitarian- 
ism, cultural anthropology, and history might 
perhaps have resulted in findings which would 
have been more realistic and pertinent. The 
author is to be complimented on his handling of 
economic theory, his analysis of industrializa- 
tion in non-Soviet and Western countries, and 
his willingness to spell out his generalizations in 
one, two, three order. 

Thus he poses four queries: “‘Is industrial de- 
velopment a necessary or a sufficient condition 
for agricultural reform in a densely populated 
rural region, or vice versa?” “Is it possible to 
maintain a balance between agriculture and in- 
dustry within a given country?” “Is it possible 
to maintain harmonies and mutually beneficial 
relations between countries primarily agricul- 
tural and those essentially industrial, and if, in 
an agricultural country, the process of indus- 
trialization sets in, what are the possible effects 
of this on the countries already highly indus- 
trialized?”’? ‘What are the problems which 
would most probably confront an agricultural 
country like China during its process of indus- 
trialization?” 

In answer to the first query, the author states 
that “it may be concluded that industrial devel- 
opment is a necessary, but not a sufficient, con- 
dition for agricultural reform and improvement, 
if by agricultural reform and improvement we 
mean mechanization in agriculture and the 
large-scale organization of farm enterprises.” 

In answer to the second query, the writings 
of the many authorities on equilibrium and bal- 
ance are discussed and their shortcomings as- 
sayed. Attention is given to a comparison of the 
proportion of the national product or national 
income going to or the proportion of the working 
population engaged in agriculture. Using these 
bases of comparison, the author finds that with 
industrialization the relative importance (but 
not the absolute importance) of agriculture de- 
creases. 

The third query, as to whether it is possible 
to maintain harmonious and mutually beneficial 
relations between countries primarily agricul- 
tural and those predominately industrial, is an- 
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swered by admitting that political and physical 
factors work in epposite directions. Thus, the 
attempt to attain self-sufficiency, a ‘political’ 
motivation, results in “agrarianization”’ of in- 
dustrial countries and “industrialization” of 
agricultural countries. Nevertheless, in the true 
form of the economist, the author states that, 
“barring the political consideration, the inter- 
dependence between the economic activities 
performed by an agricultural country and those 
by an industrial country is no less close and pro- 
found than the interdependence of economic ac- 
tivities between agriculture and industry within 
a country.”’ Perhaps a more important claim is 
the following: “If we approach the problem from 
a long-run point of view and use the concept of 
industrialization as given in this analysis, then 
industrialization in agricultural countries would 
have to be viewed as the inevitable result of 
economic development. The effects will in the 
long run prove beneficial both to the industrial- 
izing countries and to those already highly in- 
dustrialized. It will be so because it will raise the 
productivity and the income level of the coun- 
tries newly under industrialization, and, in turn, 
raise their marginal propensity to import which 
will profit the old industrial countries.” The 
author admits, however, that “to what extent 
the old industrial countries will benefit from the 
industrialization of an agricultural country de- 
pends in great measure upon its ability to make 
the adjustments.” A critic would wonder 
whether in the case of countries such as England 
confronting competition from the United States 
the ability to make adjustments will be forth- 
coming. 

In response to the fourth query regarding the 
problems which will face China in industrializa- 
tion, he concludes that the stimulus for indus- 
trialization must be found outside agriculture. 
He does not believe that agricultural develop- 
ment is possible without industrialization but 
that the latter will not necessarily bring agri- 
cultural development. Thus he believes consoli- 
dation of farms to be necessary for agricultural 
development. 

CHARLES P. Loomis 
Michigan State College 


Economics of Migration. By Juttus Isaac. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1947. Pp. 
xii+ 285. $4.50. 

Although Dr. Isaac’s book has circulated for 
some time, its relevance may have escaped the 
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notice of sociologists. Labeled as economic and 
using the theory of marginal utility, it neverthe- 
less addresses itself as well to the sociological 
and political aspects of migration. It discusses 
all factors stimulating and inhibiting free inter- 
national migration, together with the conse- 
quences of it upon the countries both of emigra- 
tion and of immigration. Indeed, it goes further 
and considers the grounds for judging given 
amounts of migration to be desirable or unde- 
sirable. 

A dilemma exists in the discussion. On the 
one hand, it is plain that the author generally 
favors migration because of the part which free 
mobility plays as a basic assumption of utilitari- 
an economics and liberalism. Yet, on the other 
hand, the real world is so nationalistic that such 
economic and ethical theory does not account 
for what is actually occurring with respect to 
migration. Under present conditions the author 
admits the necessity of controlled as against free 
migration, but he holds that the control should 
be exercised on behalf of economic welfare. 
Since, however, national states exercise the con- 
trol, political goals take precedence over eco- 
nomic. Palestine is used as an illustration to 
show that absorptive capacity (judged in eco- 
nomic terms) can actually become a yardstick 
to measure the desirable rate of immigration; 
but, since publication, Israel has risen as a sov- 
ereign nation and has, at least temporarily, 
abandoned the yardstick in favor of religious 
and political reasons for immigration. 

Isaac realized the difficulties that the assimi- 
lation problem poses for migration policy based 
on economic considerations, but he remains 
hopeful. The problem would not be _ insur- 
mountable, he says, “‘if future immigration were 
always adapted to the economic absorptive 
capacity of the country and if the immigrants 
were given a chance to become assimilated.” 
Some immigrants wish to become assimilated 
and others do not, meaning by assimilation the 
development of a sense of loyalty to the adopted 
country. If it means adopting the customs and 
values of the natives, most of them probably re- 
sist assimilation. Irish immigrants to America or 
Scotland do not want to become Protestants, 
any more than Jewish immigrants to Argentina 
want to become Christians. The rise of ethnic 
states like Pakistan and Israel and the occur- 
rence of enforced mass migrations do not sug- 
gest that “harmonious co-operation between in- 
dividuals of different cultural heritages and dif- 
ferent extraction, occupying one common terri- 
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tory” will soon prevail. In short, it is hard to see 
how a policy of controlled migration can ever be 
based on purely economic considerations. It is 
one thing to analyze the economic elements in 
migration, which the author does extremely 
well, and quite another to say that these ele- 
ments alone can constitute the basis of concrete 
national policies. 

I do not intend to imply that the author sim- 
ply wishes away the sociological elements in mi- 
gration. Though he does so with reference to 
policy, he actually presents a closely reasoned 
analysis of both demographic and sociological 
elements, and for this the book is of value quite 
apart from being the best analysis extant of the 
economics of migration. 

KINGSLEY Davis 
Columbia University 


The Economic Mind in American Civilization, 
Vol. III: 1865-19178. By JosEPH DoRFMAN. 
New York: Viking Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+ 
494+lxxvii. $6.00. 

The older economics textbooks used to begin 
by asking the question: Is economics an art or a 
science? Mr. Dorfman suggests his own answer: 
It is a science well mixed with an art, and the 
whole flavored with the national and regional 
environment. Both the book’s cover flap and 
Dorfman’s Preface warn that this is not a simple 
book; the flap speaks of “‘complex fabric” and 
the Preface of “manifold threads.” Given this 
caveat, the reader finds a multitude of interest- 
ing figures within the third volume of an im- 
pressive series—multitudes busy with action in 
one or another valley of decision. 

Dorfman has in fact several theoretical or in- 
terpretative ideas. He seems to feel that eco- 
nomic thinking is never wholly separated from 
social allegiances; that it has benefited from the 
suggestions of gifted amateurs; that there has 
been a trend toward government activity and 
empirical research; and that not only is there 
probably something to Keynesian explanations 
of business cycles but that many Americans 
adumbrated such theories long before Keynes. 
As in the case of his Veblen biography, however, 
the author never commits himself fully to these 
fundamental tendencies in interpretation— 
which one can safely call “institutionalist.” As 
a result, a kind of national-area historicism, 
reminiscent of Beard and Parrington, consti- 
tutes the only visible frame of the work. 

Within this theoretical limitation, the vol- 


ume is a rich, stimulating collection of materials 
about thinkers famous and obscure. One major 
“thread” is the procession of the leading Ameri- 
can academic economists of the nineteenth-cen- 
tury heyday: Amasa Walker, General Francis 
A. Walker, W. G. Sumner, Simon Newcomb, H. 
C. Adams, Ely, Patten, Seligman, Taussig, 
Hadley, Laughlin, Fetter, Fisher, Davenport, 
and others, surely all titans of their time and 
kind. One misses, as O. H. Taylor has noted in 
the American Economic Review, a fuller coverage 
of the tough unreconstructed figure of T. N. 
Carver. Although Dorfman perhaps gives too 
much space to such details as the cash fellow- 
ships these men held, this part of the volume of- 
fers fascinating data on academic succession in 
American social science. The founding of the 
American Economic Association and “the stages 
of Ely,” from German-inspired socialism to 
academic conformism, will absorb many soci- 
ologists. 

Another worth-while thread, or book-in-the- 
book, tells of the (sometimes) gifted dissenters 
and popular reformers, so common in America’s 
recurrent monetary agitations and antidepres- 
sion campaigns. Two readable little stories here 
are those of “the ingenious Alex Del Mar” and 
N. Johannsen. Bellamy and George appear, 
along with a host of lesser figures. There are 
good accounts of socialism and anarchism in 
their American variants. The views of labor lead- 
ers on economics are not neglected; and the 
greenback and free-silver controversies are dis- 
cussed at length. 

Dorfman has a marked talent for American 
regional biography; his accounts of John Bates 
Clark and of Charles Horton Cooley are out- 
standing, so far as academic figures are con- 
cerned. The respective ties of American eco- 
nomics to theology and sociology are manifest 
in these two great life-stories. The story of Alvin 
Johnson fits almost perfectly into Dorfman’s 
‘American figures in an American scene” meth- 
od. There seems to be considerable indecision 
and resistance in the treatment of John R. 
Commons and of Veblen; with Wesley C. Mitch- 
ell, Dorfman is less unsure. 

There are of course many theoretical ques- 
tions which a book executed in this awesomely 
panoramic style leaves unanswered. For ex- 
ample, what is the “economic mind’? Does it 
work only in the cogitations of thinkers about 
economics—or in the decisions of businessmen 
and consumers, laborers and engineers, as well? 
Again, why has economics alone of the social 
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sciences fared so well, relatively speaking, with 
a deductive method? How is it related to the 
very core of our creed and practice? Has eco- 
nomics perhaps really got “principles”—and 
whence do they come? It is also probably true, 
as Dorfman himself tells us, that most of the 
major academic ideas, with the exception of a 
few of J. B. Clark’s, came to this country from 
abroad. There is no disgrace in this; but the pos- 
sibility of an autonomous international area of 
economic doctrine, as of science, art, etc., is 
raised by these facts, which a national-historical 
frame of reference tends to obscure. 

One wonders how, if policy and theory are 
inextricably intermingled, good and bad policies 
are to be distinguished. Thus a policy of John 
R. Commons is described as “unwise.” How 
“unwise’’? If the author has a theory of social- 
cum-theoretical correctness, he does not re- 
veal it. 

The reader will not find in this penultimate 
volume of a singular study a systematic analysis 
of the “economic mind,” whether from the 
standpoint of sociology of knowledge, of formal 
analysis, or of depth psychology. Indeed, he will 
sometimes be surprised how economists, with 
one supposed set of assumptions, could range so 
far and wide on such topics as money, the tariff, 
even “thrift”! There may be a real “American 
dilemma” in this dual thinking; but Dorfman 
does not explore or resolve it. He seems to think 
the trend is somehow good; just why, we are not 
sure. Nor will the reader find a textbook of 
American economic theory. Perhaps, with so 
great a mass of data to be covered, that is just as 
well. What the reader will find is a recurrently 
useful and suggestive volume which pictures 
many kinds of Americans at work solving prob- 
lems, spinning theories, in the rough nonfor- 
malized context of life. For persons interested in 
omnibus courses on “American civilization” the 
book is nearly indispensable, though it may 
have to be checked against others for relative 
historical emphasis. For other readers it will be 
enlightening; should anyone still think of 
American socialism and radicalism as recent 
Russian imports, the book will open his eyes. 
But to find out whether the extremely refined 
tools of present-day theoretical economists, 
when all the giants are dead and apparatus 
dominates the field, can be treated in the same 
genially human manner, the reader will have to 
await—and will await with eager curiosity— 
Dorfman’s next and concluding volume. 

HELEN G. SINGER 
Chicago 


Drawing Room Conversion: A Sociological Ac- 
count of the Oxford Group Movement. By At- 
LAN W. Etster. Durham, N.C.: Duke Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xv-+236. $3.50. 


Drawing Room Conversion by Allan W. Eister 
is an account of the Oxford Group Movement 
from its beginnings to the present time. Eister 
traces the history of the movement, describes 
what some meetings of the group were like, and 
relates what sorts of religious experiences were 
reported by certain converts to the group. 

As a sociological analysis of a religious move- 
ment, this volume is disappointing. The major 
conceptual analysis of the author is concerned 
with the distinction between the cult and the 
sect. Evidence is introduced to indicate that the 
Oxford Group may be regarded as a cult. While 
a description is given of the ritual of the group, 
and there is some discussion of group leadership, 
the function of ritual (extremely important in 
a group of this kind) and the relation of the 
leader and the led are never seriously consid- 
ered. The treatment of these topics, as well as 
the discussion of the “religious experience,” re- 
mains descriptive rather than analytical. 

As the author points out, this book does not 
attempt “‘to answer the question why the Ox- 
ford Group Movement came into existence, or 
why it came into existence when it did, nor has 
it attempted to discover what specific needs the 
movement fulfilled for its participants or what 
‘effects’ it had upon them, or why some indi- 
viduals responded to it, and others did not.” 
(p. 205). When these omissions are added to the 
deficiencies in analysis, Drawing Room Conver- 
sion emerges as a historical rather than a socio- 
logical study. 

The author should be commended for his ef- 
forts in investigating a type of mass behavior 
which has hardly been considered by contem- 
porary sociologists. Some of the weaknesses of 
this volume undoubtedly result from the lack of 
established techniques of research in the study 
of such behavior. It is to be hoped that the ap- 
pearance of this book may encourage Eister and 
others to carry on further research in this field 
in two directions: the investigation of tech- 
niques and the establishment of theory. 


ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


Human Rights: A Symposium. Edited by 
UNESCO. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 287. $3.75. 


VAS 
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It is easier to describe than to review this 
book, which contains a selection from the re- 
plies to a questionnaire circulated by UNESCO 
to distinguished thinkers and writers in the 
member states. There are four appendixes: the 
text of the questionnaire; the conclusions 
reached by UNESCO after consideration of the 
replies; the Declaration of Human Rights sub- 
sequently issued by the United Nations; and an 
index of the contributors, thirty men and one 
woman. 

Tot homines quot senientiael The high quality 
of the thought is in exasperating contrast with 
the diversity of the opinions. No one goes quite 
so far as to equate wants with needs and needs 
with rights, and no one confines his conclusions 
to the rights which should be established and 
protected here and now. Even those who make 
rights conditional on the performance of duties 
are conscious of the danger of allowing those 
who define the duties to deny the rights. And, 
except by way of example, no one attempts to 
indicate the duties. As rights may conflict, an 
order of priority would be desirable, or, better 
still, a plan for blending rights, without carrying 
any right to its logical extreme. The rights which 
it might be practicable to assure to some people 
today are very different from the rights for all 
people which form an ultimate goal in a remote 
future. It is hardly too cynical to say that 
everyone is ready to make any concessions 
about the future as long as he is committed to 
nothing much in the present. For example, 
Article 28 of the United Nations Declaration 
states: ‘Everyone is entitled to a social and in- 
ternational order in which the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration can be fully 
recognized.” 

The supreme contradiction is that the na- 
tional state which on occasion inflicts cruelty 
and denies justice, which disregards the rights 
of other states, and which refuses to recognize 
the paramount rights of humanity except in 
empty declarations which it knows it cannot be 
called upon to honor is still holding itself out as 
part of this social and international order. 

If it is hard for the ordinary reader to rise to 
the intellectual and moral level of the philoso- 
phers, many of them have found it hard to sym- 
pathize with the man who wants to see an end 
put to active inhumanity (including slavery, 
torture, and perhaps even war); who wants a 
larger real income; who wants to retain his 
existing privileges but to destroy what he re- 
gards as the excessive privileges of others. Such 
a man is more concerned with the rights which 


it is expedient to create than with the rights 
which it is expedient to declare. He may be con- 
cerned with philosophy as well, for he has to go 
on living without the rights he needs. 


H. F. Ancus 
University of British Columbia 


Language of Politics: Studies in Quantitative 
Semantics. By Harotp D. LAssweELt, 
NATHAN LEITES, and Associates. New 
York: George W. Stewart, Inc., 1949. Pp. 
vii+398. $5.75. 

The Language of Politics has three parts: an 
introductory discussion on theory by Harold D. 
Lasswell, a section on techniques in content 
analysis, and a presentation of applications of 
these techniques. The materials presented in the 
two latter sections are largely a republication, in 
somewhat revised form, of papers prepared by 
the Experimental Division for the Study of 
Wartime Communication at the Library of 
Congress. 

The three chapters by Lasswell deal with the 
language of power, style in the language of poli- 
tics, and the usefulness of quantitative methods 
in the analysis of political discourse. These in- 
troductory materials, a series of discrete essays, 
were apparently not intended to provide any 
systematic theoretical framework for content 
analysis. They are well written and provocative, 
however, and the discussion, “Why Be Quanti- 
tative?” is especially interesting. 

After this promising introduction, the mate- 
rials themselves, which deal with technique and 
applications, are disappointing. The material on 
technique will undoubtedly prove useful to per- 
sons working in the field of content analysis. 
The best techniques, however, must still be 
evaluated in terms of the rationale of the prob- 
lems to which they are applied. 

It is in the presentation of particular studies 
that the Language of Politics is most disappoint- 
ing. The chapters of application deal with sepa- 
rate problems, and the hypotheses used in the 
plan of these studies are rarely given. In his In- 
troduction Lasswell points out that quantita- 
tive methods in political analysis make possible 
objective procedures in the discovering of prop- 
aganda themes, etc. In the presentation of the il- 
lustrative materials, however, there is no state- 
ment as to why one theme rather than another 
was selected for analysis. No clear statement is 
available of how an objective selection can be 
made among the items which comprise a uni- 
verse of content. 
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Certain of the chapters on application at- 
tempt to use quantitative methods in the analy- 
sis of interaction. Chapter xi deals with the in- 
teraction of factions within the Third Interna- 
tioual. Chapter xii deals with the response of 
Communist propaganda to Communist set- 
backs. In these chapters the writers substitute 
quantitative indexes for what they consider to 
be pertinent variables. Many of the indexes em- 
ployed can best be described as naive. Again, no 
reason is given why these indexes rather than 
other indexes have been selected by the authors. 
Further, the language of these two chapters 
seems unnecessarily complicated. 

Sociologists interested in methods in the so- 
cial sciences may find it a useful exercise to read 
the introductory chapters of this volume and 
attempt to reconcile them with the material 
that follows. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


Industrial and Occupational Trends in National 
Employment, 1gt0-1940, Ig10-1948. By 
Grapys L. PALMER and ANN RATNER. (Re- 
search Report No. 11.) Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1949. Pp. ix+68. 
$1.00. 


This technically component and analytically 
ingenious report emphasizes changes between 
1910 and 1940 in (1) the industrial and occupa- 
tional distribution of national employment, 
both total employment and that of women; 
(2) the occupational composition of industries; 
and (3) the industrial composition of occupa- 
tions. (Some 1910-48 comparisons are also 
made.) The study differs from earlier related 
ones in that the data are presented in terms of 
the 1940 classification of occupations and indus- 
tries and relate to employment rather than gain- 
ful workers and the labor force. In addition, the 
authors have attempted, by a standardization 
procedure, to minimize the effect of population 
and employment level changes between 1910 
and 1940 in interpreting the findings. 

To effect comparability with employment da- 
ta for 1940, several types of adjustments were 
made in the original census data, the basic as- 
sumptions of which are carefully and explicitly 
stated and the details of which are presented 
less adequately. 

In addition to the detailed and numerous 
findings, of particular interest are the analyses 
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and the techniques of measuring factors contrib- 
uting to the difference in employment levels in 
1gto and 1940 and changes in the occupational 
pattern of employment in 1940 attributable to 
changes in the ro1o structure of employment, 
Here the authors have made a real contribution 
to the advance of analytical techniques in labor- 
force studies. 

The study is a fine example of what may be 
done in labor-force research beyond the obvious 
descriptive level. 

ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
New York City 


Varieties of Delinquent Youth. By Witu1am H. 
SHELDON. New York: Harper & Bros., 1949. 
Pp. xvii+899. $8.00. 


The many themes and subthemes of this 
contribution, all of them very intriguing but 
some fanciful, make a review difficult. Sheldon’s 
verbosity, as he says himself, is Dionysian; his 
ideas, Promethean. But this is not meant to be 
a final diagnosis. 

Sheldon’s contribution consists of two hun- 
dred condensed biographies, of youths studied 
at the Hayden Goodwill Inn, a hostel and re- 
habilitation center for transient, problem, and 
delinquent youths in Boston during 1939 and 
1942. Each abbreviated biography covers the 
morphological description (including the soma- 
type), temperament, known delinquencies, ori- 
gins and family, mental history and achieve- 
ment, medical history, the running record, sum- 
mary, and an index of delinquency or disap- 
pointingness. 

Each case is quantified in an Index of De- 
linquency, which is summed into “Total D.” 
The Index of Delinquency or Disappointing- 
ness (!) includes mental insufficiency, medical 
insufficiency, psychotic inappropriateness, psy- 
choneurotic inappropriateness, cerebrophobic 
delinquency (alcoholism and other drug addic- 
tion), gynandrophrenic delinquency (femininity 
in the male), and residual delinquency (known 
delinquencies). These items are given ratings by 
methods which more careful statisticians would 
call dubious. The ratings are diagnostic, in in- 
creasing order of seriousness. 

A Total D of 10, according to Sheldon, means 
that there is no hope that the delinquent will 
get along outside a hospital or prison; 9 is a very 
poor prognosis also, indicating institutionaliza- 
tion; 8 is gravely doubtful; 7 is border line; 6 is 
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favorable for trial outside the institution; 5 is a 
good outlook; 4, 3, 2, and 1 are progressively re- 
mote possibilities for institutionalization. These 
evaluations are Sheldon’s own clinical appraisals 
rather than experimental or truly predictive in- 
dicators. Nevertheless, the averages of the 
Total D or the average of any item or condition 
comprising the Total D for various groups of 
cases can be readily compared. 

Some of the most obvious conclusions can be 
cited here. It looks as if the youths coming to 
this hostel for help and guidance represent a 
special selection of somatype. The youths “‘blow 
in mainly from the northwest,” which means in 
Sheldon’s somatype language that they are con- 
centrated in the endomorphic mesomorphs (the 
heavy muscular types), representative of ele- 
mental vigor. The parents, especially the moth- 
ers, of this problem group show burgeoning and 
about the same Total D as the sons. In addition, 
they are irresponsibly prolific. So like tended to 
produce like—which judgment is the piéce de 
résistance of the whole study. 

Because of the abnormal inclusiveness of 
Sheldon’s concept of delinquency—a catalogu- 
ing of impairments, insufficiencies, gross devia- 
tions—it is hard to see what contribution to the 
understanding of civil delinquency is made. His 
concept has the wrong label, it seems to me. He 
should have talked about constitutional devia- 
tion and have left out code violation. The book 
should have been named The Varieties of Devi- 
ant Youth and should have stopped short of in- 
cluding legal delinquency in the Index of Dis- 
appointingness. All the other items of the I.D. 
have some logical reason for being branches of 
the constitution. 

His conception, as I see it, is this: Constitu- 
tional components are three-dimensional. In- 
dividuals vary somatically in proportions of en- 
domorphy, mesomorphy, and ectomorphy. They 
vary temperamentally in proportions of viscero- 
tonia, somatotonia, and cerebrotonia. (Visualize 
these three-dimensional components overlap- 
ping one another, starting at the southwest and 
going to the north and to the southeast, at the 
three angles of a triangle.) Individuals vary also 
in proportions of manic-depressive psychosis, 
paranoid schizophrenia, and hebephrenic schizo- 
phrenia. They vary in proportions of hysteria 
psychasthenia, and neurasthenia. Other three- 
dimensional overlaps include: Dionysian enthu- 
siasm, Promethean fortitude, Christian renun- 
ciation; or unrestrained expressiveness, heroic 
allegiance, and selfless relinquishment. All this 


is not cause and effect; it is association and over- 
lay. The overlay is the constitution. The asso- 
ciation is the observable statistical proof—they 
go together. By clinical observation and some 
measurement the constitution reveals its layers 
or overlays. Statistically, it is as if three-by- 
three association tables in the chi-square test for 
dependence were placed on top of one another 
with the three-dimensional somatype being on 
the X-axis at the bottom layer. 

The constitution is central to Sheldon’s mag- 
nificent conception, and the somatyping is the 
best way to reveal the constitution. Disease is 
related to the constitution. Cancer of the breast 
appears mainly in the northwest of the soma- 
types—the endomorphic mesomorphs. Sheldon 
has the hunch that perhaps achievement, civil 
delinquency, occupation, and mating are ex- 
ternal overlays of the basic constitution. I would 
not say that association between three-dimen- 
sional constitutionality and occupation, mating, 
or achievement cannot be made. Rather I would 
say that accidental delinquency, delinquency of 
the moment, habitual offense, ordinary profes- 
sional criminality, white-collar crime, organized 
crime, gangsterisms, racketeering, prostitution, 
gambling, vagrancy, and beggary, cannot be 
made, by observation, a top layer of the con- 
stitution. 

WALTER C. RECKLESS 
Ohio State University 


The American Family: A Factual Background. 
By the INTER-AGENCY COMMITTEE FOR THE 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON FAmMILy LIFE. 
Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1949. Pp. 457. $1.25. 


This volume on families in the United States 
is the product of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee of federal agencies which compiled fac- 
tual materials for the deliberations of the Na- 
tional Conference on Family Life held in Wash- 
ington in May, 1948. It contains basic family 
and population statistics and a series of reports 
on the place of the family in the American econ- 
omy, family health, housing and education, the 
legal status of the family, and the social secu- 
rity and social service programs for families in 
the United States. In addition, attempts have 
been made to summarize and evaluate the find- 
ings of family research in selected areas in terms 
of their implications for public policy. 

Students interested in the sociological study 
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of the family will find this a useful volume, par- 
ticularly since many of the data are presented as 
time series. Nonetheless, it will be disappointing 
to the research student of the family, since the 
data often do not lend themselves to the assess- 
ment of basic facts about family life necessary 
for the testing of hypotheses. Unfortunately this 
is not merely a deficiency of the present volume; 
it is rather a reflection of the present state of 
data on family life. 

The volume demonstrates that we still do not 
have adequate data on marriages, divorces, and 
stillbirths. We are as yet unable to give definite 
answers to such a simple question as “How 
many marriages are ending in divorce?” It like- 
wise emphasizes that we lack the data necessary 
to assess the current housing situation of Ameri- 
can families and their long-term needs. Data on 
construction costs and prices of housing, on con- 
version, and on demolition and withdrawal from 
use are largely unavailable, as are data on mi- 
gration and mobility of families. Deficient in 
like manner is our information on family health 
and education and the place of the family in the 
American economy. 

When one attempts to view much of the 
basic data in terms of variables such as size of 
family, age of members, and income level, one 
often finds that no tabulations are or can be 
made available. Since it is true that the basic da- 
ta in these volumes cannot be gathered for spe- 
cific research studies or for use by specialists in 
various fields, students of the family might prof- 
itably turn their attention to the problem of how 
such basic data might be collected to maximize 
its usefulness to the social scientist and the prac- 
titioner or policy-maker. This should make pos- 
sible better research on which to base public 
policy and practice. 

ALBERT J. REIsS, JR. 
University of Chicago 


Problems in the Collection and Comparability of 
International Statistics. By the MILBANK ME- 
MORIAL FunpD. New York: Milbank Memo- 
rial Fund, 1949. Pp. 165. $0.50. 


Collectively, the papers in this volume indi- 
cate that we are far from having arrived at one 
statistical world. It appears, as is pointed out in 
the Foreword by Frank Boudreau and Clyde 
Kiser, that “countries of the world show about 
the same pattern of differences with respect to 
scope and quality of their national statistics as 
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they show in degree of modernization or general 
level of living” (p. 5). 

Between the opening and closing papers on 
the history of international statistics (Walter F. 
Wilcox) and the general assessment and outlook 
(William R. Leonard) a variety of topics are 
discussed, including papers on population sta- 
tistics (Dudley Kirk), migration statistics (Max 
Lacroix), health statistics (Knud Stowman), 
statistics on causes of death (J. T. Marshall), 
food and agriculture statistics (Conrad Taeu- 
ber), labor statistics (Robert Morse Woodbury), 
and family-income statistics (J. B. D. Derksen). 
As in most symposiums, these papers vary with 
respect to coverage, thoroughness, and scholar- 
ship. 

Of particular interest are the discussions of a 
case study of the international collection of 
demographic statistics (Forrest E. Linder) and 
cultural differences and census concepts (Cal- 
vert L. Dedrick). The first of these presents a 
series of maps depicting the geographic cover- 
age of various types of demographic data. It is 
an informative summary of questionnaire re- 
turns sent by the United Nations to about two 
hundred and fifty countries, colonies, etc., dur- 
ing the spring of 1948. To serve as a guide to 
research, the maps, of course, would have to be 
made on a larger scale, but the mere existence 
of the maps and of the data basic to them 
should be encouraging to students of interna- 
tional demography. 

Dedrick, in his discussion of cultural differ- 
ences and census concepts, emphasizes an im- 
portant point which is too often overlooked by 
administrators and technicians interested in in- 
ternational comparability of statistics, namely, 
true comparability as distinguished from appar- 
ent of “census label” comparability. Dedrick 
reminds the reader (and perhaps some of his 
conference colleagues) that, until we know how 
to draft census schedules and instructions that 
are meaningful in the language, concepts, val- 
ues, and experiences of different cultural groups, 
we cannot hope to have comparable interna- 
tional population statistics or even to know 
when they are not comparable. 


ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
New York City 


Maternity in Great Britain: A Survey of Social 
and Economic Aspects of Pregnancy and Child- 
birth. By a Joint COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL 
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COLLEGE OF OBSTETRICIANS AND GYNAE- 

COLOGISTS AND THE POPULATION INVESTIGA- 

TION ComMMITTEE. London: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1948. Pp. xvi+252. $4.00. 

This volume is a report of a 1946 study of so- 
cial and economic aspects of pregnancy and 
childbirth for women in various social classes in 
Great Britain. The authors were interested in 
securing information about a number of factors. 
The most important of these were the availabil- 
ity of maternity services, the use made of these 
services, the effect of such services in the educa- 
tion of the mother for childbirth, the need and 
use of domestic help during pregnancy and later, 
and the nature and extent of expenditures on 
childbirth. 

The sample included 13,687 cases, about go 
per cent of all women having children during a 
week period during March, 1946. As the authors 
indicate, the sample is probably representative 
of all childbearing women with the exception of 
unmarried mothers. As an index of social class, 
the women in the sample were subdivided ac- 
cording to the occupations of their husbands. 
Five occupational groups were used: profes- 
sional and salaried workers, black-coated wage- 
earners (the American “white-collar” worker), 
manual workers, agricultural workers, and 
others. 

The data indicate that there are marked class 
differentials in the circumstances attending 
childbirth in Great Britain. From these class 
comparisons, it is apparent that a higher propor- 
tion of the wives of professional and salaried 
workers than of other workers were attended by 
a doctor, had their confinements in nursing 
homes and hospitals, and were given analgesia 
for the relief of pain in labor. There was a de- 
cline in the proportions reporting these items 
from social class to social class, with the lowest 
proportions among the wives of agricultural 
workers. Prematurity was also found to be less 
frequent among the professional and salaried 
groups than among the wives of black-coated 
wage-earners or manual workers. 

The second part of the study dealt with the 
costs of childbearing. Here, as might be ex- 
pected, class differences were even more pro- 
nounced. The highest expenditures for ma- 
ternity, including expenditures for maternity 
garments, layettes, baby carriages, etc., were 
made by the professional and salaried groups, 
and the lowest by agricultural workers. Subse- 
quent births were less costly than first births. 

Maternity in Great Britain may be recom- 


mended to American readers not only for the 
information it gives, which is considerable, but 
for the careful way in which the plan of the 
study is presented, the data are evaluated, and 
the concept of social class is used in the explora- 
tory hypotheses. 

ETHEL SHANAS 
University of Chicago 


Length of Life: A Study of the Life Table. By 
Louis I. DuBLIN, ALFRED J. Lorxa, and 
MoRTIMER SPIEGELMAN. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1949. Pp. xxv-+379. $7.00. 


This book is a revision of the original, which 
was published thirteen years ago. Its focus is the 
life-table, but around this focus are three hun- 
dred pages of social implications, causes, and 
effects. The chapter headings are much the same 
as in the first edition. The revision brings the 
material up to date and adds new methods and 
new knowledge acquired since the middle 1930’s. 
The publishers speak of it as “virtually a new 
book,” but, in so far as the first book was sci- 
ence, a revision thirteen years later could not be 
a new book. Scientific knowledge is reliable and 
enduring; it can be added to, implemented, and 
improved but not swept away to give place to 
something new in science. Such might happen in 
theory, in literature, but not in science. Fashion 
has a hard time with science. 

Those who are concerned with whether so- 
ciology is scientific or not might well use this 
book as Exhibit No. 1. There is a mass of knowl- 
edge, reliable and measured with precision. 

As to the details, some critical observations 
may be made, however. The new developments 
in new reproduction rates since Dublin’s famous 
paper in 1925 are scantily treated. The work on 
generation net reproduction rates is treated only 
in a small footnote. The space given to popula- 
tion forecasts is limited to about a page. It may 
be that this subject is somewhat beyond the 
scope of the book. But, if the authors are going 
to deal with it at all (as they do), much more 
than one paragraph should have been given to so 
important a subject. We have had now several 
decades of experience in forecasting population 
growth. 

The authors have several chapters on bio- 
logical factors and inheritance of longevity. 
Much of what the authors call biology is really 
culture. Thus when fathers and sons both live 
long lives there is an environmental factor. Both 
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Dublin and Lotka were biologically trained be- 
fore the appearance of cultural sociology. 

It is interesting to note that in a book with 
so much data and measurement and formulas, 
that there appears a minimum of bias, such as 
one so often sees in sociological books dealing 
with social philosophy or books in which data 
are scarce. In this field one may have much 
optimistic bias, but it does not bother, because 
the data check it. 

The record it discloses is quite a remarkable 
one of achievement. The length of life in the 
Bronze Age was eighteen years, the authors say, 
and in 1946 it was sixty-seven years. And since 
this book was published the expectancy of life 
for women has risen to the often-quoted three 
score and ten. They do not discuss, though, how 
this achievement disturbs the population bal- 
ance. 

WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Demographic Yearbook, 1948. By the UNITED 
Nations. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. 596. $7.00. 


This book is a very useful volume of popula- 
tion statistics for the various countries of the 
world, compiled under competent supervision, 
and carrying some responsible explanatory text 
and a good list of sources. 

The old League of Nations and the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute were the former 
sources in a general compendium for these data. 
My impression is that the League publications 
were not quite so comprehensive in area cov- 
ered as is the volume of the United Nations. 
The last volume of the Statistical Year Book of 
the League of Nations included the year 1944. 
The Summary of the International Vital Statis- 
tics of the United States National Office of Vital 
Statistics carried the data no further than 1944. 
Since then, Americans have relied on the quar- 
terly publication of Population Index, with its 
limited but useful data. 

The data in this book are: area, population, 
density, age and sex, and marital condition ab- 
solute and in proportion, urban and rural popu- 
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lation, literacy by age and sex, households, 
women by number of children born and number 
living, labor force by age and sex, employment, 
socioeconomic class, emigrants by country of 
destination, grants by country of origin and na- 
tionality, total births, crude birth rates, births 
by age of mother and father, fertility rates by 
age of mother, births by family, illegitimate 
births, births by duration of marriage, still- 
births, gross and net reproduction rates, crude 
death rates, deaths by age and sex, death rates 
by age and sex, infant mortality rates, life-table 
death rates, survivors and mean expectation of 
life, total marriages, crude marriage rates, mar- 
riage by age of partners, and marriage rates by 
sex. 

These data are all in the present volume for 
such countries as have them. Thus total popula- 
tion is given for 245 areas but marital status by 
age in 41. Some fifteen additional items will be 
presented in succeeding volumes, which will 
omit some of those included in this volume. The 
present volume has 600 pages, nine by eleven 
inches. 

WILLIAM F. OcGBURN 
University of Chicago 


Bureau of the Census Manual of Tabular Presen- 
tation. By BRUCE L. JENKINSON. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
xiv-+ 266. $1.50. 

This manual was prepared by Bruce L. Jen- 
kinson of the Bureau of the Census to assist 
workers within that agency in the maintenance 
of certain standards of consistency in the prepa- 
ration of tables. It should be useful to all per- 
sons, whether in the Bureau or not, who are 
responsible for the preparation and design of 
tables. Students who are learning table design 
may be referred to it for a sensible and clear 
statement of the function of tables, the rationale 
of table headings, etc. The author and those 
persons on the Bureau policy level responsible 
for it are to be commended for the plan of its 
publication and the clarity of presentation. 


ETHEL SHANAS 


University of Chicago 
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Aporno, T. W., ef al. The Authoritarian Personality. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xxxiii+ 
990. $7.50. Described as “the most monumental 
work yet undertaken to determine scientifically 
what distinctive personality traits characterize 
the phenomenon of prejudice.” 

AGUILERA, Francisco. Handbook of Latin American 
Studies: 1946, No. 12. Prepared by the Hispanic 
FOUNDATION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
Pp. ix+364. $8.50. 

ALBRECHT, WiturAM P. William Hazlitt and the 
Malthusian Controversy. (“University of New 
Mexico Publications in Language and Litera- 
ture,” No. 4.) Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1950. Pp. 124. $1.00. 

ALLporT, GorDON W. The Individual and His Reli- 
gion: A Psychological Interpretation. New York: 
Macmillan Co., Pp. x-+147. $2.50. 

AtLwoop, Martin S. (ed.). Hobart Mass Communi- 
cation Studies, 1949-50. Geneva: Hobart and 
William Smith Colleges, 1950. Pp. 58. $1.00. 

AmericaN Civit Lrserties Union. Violence in 
Peekskill: A Report of the Violations of Civil Lib- 
erties at Two Paul Robeson Concerts near Peeks- 
kill, N.Y., August 27 and September 4, 1949. 
New York: American Civil Liberties Union, 1950. 
Pp. 51. $0.25. 

ANDERSON, W. A. A Study of the Values in Rural 
Living, Part II: The Opinions of Youth and 
Adults. (Memoir 286—August, 1949.) Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, 1949. Pp. 109. 

ANGELOPOULOS, ANGELOS. L’ Etat et la prospérité so- 
ciale (‘The State and Social Prosperity”). Paris: 
R. Pichon & R. Durand-Auzias, 1949. Pp. 198. 
Fr. 400. A treatise on political economy. 

AZEVEDO, FERNANDO DE. Brazilian Culture. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. xxix+562. 
$12.50. Complete history of the culture of 
Brazil, thoroughly documented and with illus- 
trations of Brazilian architecture, paintings, 
scenes of national life. The author describes the 
country and the people, their work, the growth 
of their cities, social and political evolution, reli- 
gious institutions, beliefs, intellectual life, edu- 
cation and institutions, with a bibliography of 
sources for each subject. 

BattzLy, ALEXANDER, and SALOMONE, A. WILLIAM 
(eds.). Readings in Twentieth-Century European 
History. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. xxv-+610. $5.00. 

Barnes, JAMES A. Wealth of the American People: A 


History of Their Economic Life. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1949. Pp. x+ 10. $5.75. 

BARONTE, GERVEE. Twilight in India. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xix+-382. $3.75. 
Exposé of Hinduism and the caste systems in 
India. 

BARTLETT, ROLAND W. Security for the People. Chi- 
cago: Wilcox & Follett Co., 1949. Pp. vii+303. 
$3.75. A warning that failure to maintain full 
employment and full productivity will lead in- 
evitably to dictatorship. 

BAsTIDE, RoGER. Introducci6n a la psiquiatria social. 
Mexico, D.F.: Instituto de Investigaciones Soci- 
ales, Universidad Nacional, 1949. Pp. 116. A 
treatment of mental disorder from a sociological 
and anthropological point of view. 

BECKER, CARL. Progress and Power. New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf, 1949. Pp. xlit+-116. $1.85. Three 
lectures delivered in 1935 under the titles of 
“Tools and the Man,” “The Sword and the 
Pen,” and “Instruments of Precision.” Thought- 
ful observations of human society. 

BELCHER, JOHN C., and KING, Morton B., Jr. 
Mississippi’s People. University, Miss.: Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Missis- 
sippi, 1950. Pp. vii+79. Brief treatment of Mis- 
sissippi’s population. 

BENDIX, REINHARD. Higher Civil Servants in Ameri- 
can Society: A Study of the Social Origins, the 
Careers, and the Power-Position of Higher Federal 
Administrators. (“University of Colorado Studies, 
Series in Sociology,” No. 2.) Boulder, Colo.: 
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$1.00. 

Benns, F. Lee. European History since 1870. 3d ed. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 
Pp. xx+99. $5.50. 

BENSON, ADOLPH B., and HEepin, NABoTH. Ameri- 
cans from Sweden. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
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BERGLER, EDMUND, M.D. Conflict in Marriage. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. viii+-216. $2.75. 
Advice on the problems of marriage by an ex- 
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Bros., 1950. Pp. xx+341. $4.00. A critical survey 
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of our present immigration regulations with rec- 
ommendations for revision. 

Bestor, ARTHUR EUGENE, JR. Backwoods Utopias. 
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ics in treating them, with actual] cases. Published 
for the British Social Hygiene Council. 

DvuvALL, EVELYN Family Living. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. xxi+410. $2.60. Text 
for high-school courses. 

EistER, ALLAN W. Drawing-Room Conversion: A 
Sociological Account of the Oxford Group Move- 
ment. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1950. Pp. xiv-+236. $3.50. Historical account and 
sociological analysis of one of the larger evangeli- 
cal movements of recent years. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, SOCIAL Security Ap- 
MINISTRATION. Social Security Legislation through- 
out the World. (Bureau Report No. 16.) Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949. 
Pp. iv+176. $0.75. 

Ferm, VERGILIUS (ed.). Forgotten Religions: A Sym- 
posium. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. 
Pp. xv+392. $7.50. Twenty-one essays describ- 
ing religions of Sumeria, ancient Egypt, Syria, 
and Babylonia, the Hittites, ancient Canaan, 
prehistoric Greece and the later Greek mys- 
teries, the Alexandrian empire, ancient Persia, 
the old Norsemen, Tibet, Australian aborigines, 
South American Indians, Shamanism, the Eski- 
mos, the Navajo and Hopi Indians. 

Fine, Morris (ed.). American Jewish Year Book, 
1950: A Record of Events and Trends in American 
and World Jewish Life, 1948-1949. New York: 
American Jewish Committee, 1950. Pp. xvii+ 
599- $4.00. 

FINKELSTEIN, Louts (ed.). The Jews: Their History, 
Culture, and Religion, Vols. I and II. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xxxiiit+-744; xi+745+ 
1431. $12.00 (set). Symposium by some thirty 
authors on the history of Judaism and the Jews, 
the role of Judaism in civilization, the sociology 
and demography of the Jews, and the Jewish re- 
ligion. 

Futmer, JoHN LEONARD. Agricultural Progress in 
the Cotton Belt since 1920. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1950. Pp. xiv-+236. 
$3.50. Changes during the last twenty-five years, 
goals to be reached, and suggested remedies for 
the agricultural ills in the region. 

Garnett, A. CAMPBELL. Freedom and Planning in 
Australia. Madison: University of Wisconsin 


Press, 1949. Pp. x +331. $4.00. Aims to interpret 
to American readers the spirit and social order of 
modern Australia through considering Australian 
experience with democratic social planning. 

GARRISON, Karu C. The Psychology of Exceptional 
Children. Rev. ed. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1950. Pp. xvii-+517. $4.50. Discusses normal, 
mentally retarded, gifted, physically handi- 
capped, and emotionally and socially maladjust- 
ed children. 

GEBAUER, HEINRICH. Zur Frage der Zuldssigkeit 
Gratlicher Experimente. Vienna: Springer-Verlag, 
1949. Pp. 89. $2.40. Essay on the permissibility of 
medical experiments, with special reference to the 
principles governing the healing relationship. 

GrnsBurcG, ETHEL L, Public Health Is People. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1950. Pp. xiv+241. 
$1.75. Interpretative summary of the proceed- 
ings of the Institute on Mental Health held at 
Berkeley, California. 

GinzBERG, Eu. A Pattern for Hospital Care: Final 
Report of the New York State Hospital Study. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 
xxiv-+368. $4.50. Comprehensive evaluation of 
the economic position of voluntary general hos- 
pitals. 

Goetz, and Mortey, SyLvanus G. (trans.). 
Popol Vuh: The Sacred Book of the Ancient 
Quiché Maya. Norman, Okla.: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1950. Pp. xix+267. $3.75. The 
first complete version in English of the most im- 
portant of the great library treasures of the Maya 
Indians to survive the Spanish conquest. 

Gorr, Recrna M. Problems and Emotional Diffcul- 
ties of Negro Children as Studied in Selected Com- 
munities and Attributed by Parents and Children to 
the Fact That They Are Negro. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1949. Pp. 93- 
$2.10. 

Goccin, JoHN M., and Sommer, FRANK H., III. 
Excavations on Upper Matecumbe Key, Florida. 
WILtey, Gorpon R. Excavations in Southeast 
Florida. (“Anthropology,” Nos. 41-42.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. 104; 

137. $3.50. 

GOoopENOUGH, FLORENCE L. Mental Testing: Its 
History, Principles, and Applications. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1949. Pp. xix+609. $5.00. 

Gorpon, ALBERT [. Jews in Transition. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. Pp. 
XViii+331. $4.00. Account of an immigrant com- 
munity in Minneapolis which experienced an un- 
usual degree of anti-Semitism; changes in beliefs 
and practices in Jewish family life; with case his- 
tories of families, representing the immigrants 
and continuing to the third generation. 

GREBLER, LEO. Production of New Housing: A Re- 
search Monograph on Efficiency in Production. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 
1950. Pp. ix+186. $1.75. 

GreIG, GERTRUDE Berta. Seasonal Fluctuations in 
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Employment in the Women’s Clothing Industry. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 164. $2.75. 

GRIFFIN, JOHN W. (ed.). The Florida Indian and His 
Neighbors: Papers Delivered at an Anthropological 
Conference Held at Rollins College, April 9 and 10, 
1949. Winter Park, Fla.: Inter-American Center, 
Rollins College, 1949. Pp. 168. $1.00. 

GurvitcH, GEorGES (ed.). Industrialisation et tech- 
nocratie. Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 1949. 
Pp. xiii+-214. Fr. 400. Discussions of the indus- 
trialization of modern society, chiefly by French 
scholars. 

GurvitcH, GEORGES (ed.) Sociometry in France and 
the United States: A Symposium. (Vol. XII, Feb- 
ruary—August, 1949, Nos. 1-3.) New York: 
Beacon House, 1950. Pp. vii+261. $7.50. Articles 
all in English, but some by French authors. 

GuTHEtL, Emit A., M.D. (ed.). The Autobiography of 
Wilhelm Stekel: The Life Story of a Pioneer Psy- 
choanalyst. New York: Liveright Publishing 
Corp., 1950. Pp. ix+293. $4.00. 

Haas, RoRERT BARTLET? (ed.). Psychodrama and 
Socisdrama in American Education. New York: 
Beacon House, 1949. Pp. xii+251. $6.75. 
Reports on elementary schools and colleges and 
instructions for undertaking and testing such 
projects. 


HANDASYDE, ELIZABETH. Cily or Community. Lon-* 
don: National Council of Social Service, 1949. * 


Pp. 103. Patterns of community organization in 
urban areas with special reference to citizen par- 
ticipation. 

HAROUTUNIAN, JOSEPH. Lust for Power. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. xi+174. $3.00. 
An essay. 

Hart, SAMUEL L. Treatise on Values. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. 165. $3.75. The 
nature and role of values in sustaining and en- 
hancing social life. 

HEMPHILL, JOHN K. Situational Factors in Leader- 
ship. (“Bureau of Educational Research Mono- 
graphs,” No. 32.) Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1949. Pp. xii+136. $2.50. 

HERRING, Harriet L. Passing of the Mill Village: 
Revolution in a Southern Institution. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1949. Pp. 
vii+137. $3.00. The factors leading millowners to 
sell their mill villages, the psychological effects on 
the workers, effects on labor-management rela- 
tions, the reaction of the union, and the change 
in mill village life resulting from the sales. 

HESCHEL, ABRAHAM JosHUA. The Earth Is the Lord’s. 
New York: Henry Schuman, Inc., 1950. Pp. 109. 
$2.50. Historical interpretation of the cultural 
and spiritual life of the Jew in eastern Europe and 
the effect of the extermination of six million Jews 

HILLMAN, ARTHUR. Community Organization and 
Planning. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. Pp. 
xviii+378. $4.00. An introductory text analyz- 
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ing community life and dealing with the task of 
community planning. 

Huszar, GeorcE B. bE (ed.). Equality in America: 
The Issue of Minority Rights. (“The Reference 
Shelf,” Vol. XXI, No. 3.) New York: H. W. Wil- 
son Co., 1949. Pp. 259. $1.75. Compilation of 
opinions on the problem of discrimination against 
minority groups. 

Hux ey, JULIAN. Heredity East and West: Lysenko 
and World Science. New York: Henry Schuman, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. x+246. $3.00. The issue in genet- 
ics raised by Lysenko and its political implica- 
tions. 

INFIELD, HENRIK F., and MAIER, JOSEPH B. (eds.). 
Cooperative Group Living: An International Sym- 
posium on Group Farming and the Sociology of 
Cooperation. New York: Henry Koosis & Co., 
1950. Pp. vi+261. $3.50. 

INTERGROUP EDUCATION IN COOPERATING SCHOOLS. 
Elementary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations: 
Case Studies in Instruction. Washington, D.C.: 
American Council on Education, 1950. Pp. xiii+ 
248. $2.50. Case studies of efforts of schoolteach- 
ers to bring intergroup procedures into the ele- 
mentary curriculum as a means of resolving eth- 
nic conflicts. 

IRION, FREDERICK C. Public Opinion and Propagan- 
da. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1950. 
Pp. xvi+782. $5.00. Description and analysis of 
the social forces in public opinion and propa- 
ganda. 

Jackson, Lypra, and Topp, KATHLEEN M. Child 
Treatment and the Therapy of Play. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1950. Pp. xiii++159. $2.50. An 
English work on the nature of play and its use in 
the treatment of emotionally disturbed children. 

JACKSON, SAMUEL Macautey (ed.). The New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge, Vol. 
I: Aachen-Basilians. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Baker Book House, 1949. Pp. xxix+500. 

JAMESON, J. FRANKLIN. The American Revolution 
Considered as a Social Movement. New York: 
Peter Smith, 1950. Pp. 100. $2.25. 

JENKINSON, Bruce L. (prep.). Bureau of the Census 
Manual of Tabular Presentation: An Outline of 
Theory and Practice in the Presentation of Statis- 
tical Data in Tables for Publication. Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1949. Pp. 
xiii+ 265. 

Jones, JoHN Price (ed.). Philanthropy Today: An 
Interim Report—1o49. New York: Inter-River 
Press, 1949. Pp. 104. 

Kapp, K. Wi1iitAm and Lore L. (eds.). Readings in 
Economics. New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 
1949. Pp. vi+444. $2.75. Economic ideas from 
the Middle Ages to modern times. 

KatsH, ABRAHAM I. Hebrew Language, Literature, 
and Culture in American Institutions of Higher 
Learning. New York: Payne Educational Soci- 
ology Foundation, 1950. Pp. iv+og1. 
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Kiscx, Gurpo. In Search of Freedom: A History of 
American Jews from Czechoslovakia. New York: 
Bloch Publishing Co., 1949. Pp. xvi+373. $4.50. 

Kiaprer, JosepH T. The Effects of Mass Media. 
New York: Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
Columbia University, 1949. Pp. iv+63. $2.50. 
Mimeographed analysis of the effects of mass 
media of communication. 

Knicut, CHARLOTTE (ed.). The Economics of Collec- 
tive Bargaining: Proceedings of a Series of Public 
Lectures Held during 1948 and 1949 in Berkeley 
and Los Angeles. Berkeley and Los Angeles: In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, 1950. Pp. vii+-108. $1.00. 

Knox, JoHN BALLENGER. The People of Tennessee. 
Knoxville, Tenn.: University of Tennessee Press, 
1949. Pp. xvi+191. Presents basic demographic 
and cultural data. 

KorNHAUSER, ARTHUR (ed.). Psychology of Labor- 
Management Relations: Proceedings of Meeting, 
Denver, Colorado, September 7, 1949. Champaign, 
Ill.: Industria] Relations Research Association, 
1949. Pp. 122. $1.50. 

Kupie, LAWRENCE S. Practical and Theoretical As- 
pects of Psychoanalysis. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1950. Pp. xvii+252. 
$4.00. Semipopular discussion of misconceptions 
implied in popular views of psychoanalysis and of 
the distinction between valid psychoanalytic pro- 
cedures and quackery. 

Kuczynskt, R. R. Demographic Survey of the British 
Colonial Empire. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1949. Pp. x-+983. $13.00. Monographs on 
the population and demography of the British 
Empire outside the United Kingdom and India. 

Lamier, Harry W. The Road Ahead: A Primer of 
Capitalism and Socialism. New York: Three Ar- 
rows Press, 1950. Pp. 87. $1.00. 

LARKIN, OLIVER W. Ari and Life in America. New 
York: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1949. Pp. xviii+-547. 
$6.00. The history of this country from its begin- 
ning to the present told in terms of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture and the minor arts 
and crafts. 417 illustrations. 

LatHRrop, BARNES F. Migration into East Texas, 
1835-1860: A Study from the United States Cen- 
sus. Austin: Texas State Historical Association, 
1949. Pp. ix+114. A method of measuring and 
describing migration, including the birth-resi- 
dence index and characteristics of the migrant 
families. 

LE BoutILiieR, CORNELIA GEER. American Democ- 
racy and Natural Law. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. vi+204. $3.00. 
Analyzes and traces the development of the con- 
cept of natural law and natural rights, with par- 
ticular reference to their meaning for democracy. 

LENNEY, JOHN JOSEPH. Caste System in the American 
Army: A Study of the Corps of Engineers and 
Their West Point System. New York: Greenberg, 


Publisher, 1949. Pp. xx-+-233. $3.00. An indict- 
ment of the ‘‘West Point System” in the histori- 
cal development and present condition of the 
American army. 

LEPAWSKY, ALBERT. Stale Planning and Economic 
Development in the South. Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, 1949. Pp. xvi+193. 
$3.00. Functions, experience, programs, and 
methods of operation of state planning and de- 
velopment agencies in promoting southern eco- 
nomic growth. 

LmppELL, HELEN; VERMEIL, EDMOND; SUCHODOLSKI, 
BocpANn. Education in Occupied Germany. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 148. 
$1.25. 

LrnpHOLM, RicHARD W. Public Finance and Fiscal 
Policy: An Analysis of Government Spending, 
Revenue, and Debt. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, 1950. Pp. xxvii+732. $5.50. 

Lrnrorp, ALTON A. Old Age Assistance. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. Pp. viii+-418. 
$5.00. 

LonpoN TRANSPORT EXECUTIVE. London Travel 
Survey, 1949. London: Curwen Press, 1950. Pp. 
46. A survey to find out the extent to which Lon- 
doners in 1949 used public transport for the jour- 
ney to and from work and to discover other pur- 
poses for which they regularly travel. Findings 
show the time and cost of travel, type of trans- 
portation, and the social background, size of 
household, income, sex, age, and occupational 
status of travelers. 

McCartay, Raymonp G., and Douctass, EDGAR 
M. Alcohol and Social Responsibility: A New Edu- 
cational Approach. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1949. Pp. xvi+304. $3.50. 

MaclIver, R. M. (ed.). Great Expressions of Human 
Rights. New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. 
xvi+ 321. $2.50. Fourteen famous historical] docu- 
ments, including Magna Carta, to represent the 
growth of the conception of human rights, with 
an interpretative foreword. 

McMauan, C. A. The People of Atlanta: A Demo- 
graphic Study of Georgia’s Capital City. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1950. Pp. xxiii+257. 
$4.00. Described as “probably the first complete 
demographic analysis of a large urban popula- 
tion.” 

Mater, Norman R. F. Frustration: The Study of Be- 
havior without a Goal. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1949. Pp. xiii+ 264. $3.50. A report on 
an experimental program of research on frustra- 
tion conducted in the author’s laboratory during 
the last ten years. 

Marr, Georce F. (ed.). Studies in Population. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1949. 
Pp. 169. $2.50. A series of papers on demographic 
data and research, resources for the world’s 
people, value systems and human fertility, and 
future course of research in fertility. 
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The Constitution of Justice. New 
York: Exposition Press, 1949. Pp. 150. $3.00. 
Protest against society’s treatment of women. 

MANSHARDT, CLIFFORD (ed.). The Mahatma and the 
Missionary: Selected Writings of Mohandas K. 
Gandhi. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. 
140. $2.00. 

Mavuc#am, Rosin. North Africa Notebook. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1950. Pp. 146. 
$3.00. Account of a six-month journey through 
the Arab lands of North Africa. 

MeEapows, Paut. The Culture of Industrial Man. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1950. Pp. 
216. $3.75. A study of human values in an indus- 
trial civilization, focused on the tensions and 
tendencies of a mass culture in conflict. 

MEEK, C. K. Land Law and Custom in the Colonies. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. Pp. 
XXxvi+337. $6.00. Review of systems of agricul- 
tural land-holding in the British colonies in 
Africa, Asia, West Indies, etc.; covers a wide 
range of types of tenure and relates these to the 
changing economic and social conditions of the 
people. 

MEERLOO, Joost A. M. Patterns of Panic. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1950. 
Pp. 120. $2.00. A Dutch psychiatrist, drawing on 
his experiences in occupied Europe, describes the 
diverse personal expressions of fear. Addressed to 
social workers, soldiers, Red Cross personnel, and 
all who are mobilized iz times of catastrophe. 

MEINECKE, FrrEpricH. The German Catastrophe: 
Reflections and Recollections. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. Pp. xiii+-121. $3.00. 
A distinguished German historian presents his 
analysis of the social and historical forces which 
led to the rise and ruin of Germany. 

MIHANOVICH, CLEMENT S. Current Social Problems. 
Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. 
xiii+452. $3.50. A text designed for Catholic 
schools. 

Mirra, SistRKUMAR. Cultural Fellowship of Bengal. 
Calcutta: Culture Publishers, 1946. Pp. vii+108. 

Mirra SistrKuMAR. India’s Cultural Empire and 
Her Future. Madras: Sri Aurobindo Library, 
1947. Pp. 113. Rs. 2/4. 

MiTRA, SIsIRKUMAR. The Vision of India. Calcutta: 
Culture Publishers, 1947. Pp. xiv-+231. 3s. 

Mo ey, Raymonp. 27 Masters of Politics in a Per- 
sonal Perspective. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., 1949. Pp. xii+276. $3.50. Profiles of famous 
United States leaders and their advisers. 

Monroney, A. S. Mike, e¢ al. The Sirengthening of 
American Political Institutions. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. ix+134. 
$2.00. Symposium by a number of experts in 
American government. 

MOSTELLER, FREDERICK. The Pre-election Polls of 
1948: Report to the Committee on Analysis of Pre- 
election Polls and Forecasts. New York: Social 
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Science Research Council, 1949. Pp. xx-+396. 
$2.50. 

Murray, MARGARET A. The Splendour That Was 
Egypt. New York: Philosophical Library, ro49. 
Pp. xxiii+354. $10.00. Survey of the main ele- 
ments of ancient Egyptian civilization. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocraL Work. The So- 
cial Welfare Forum: Official Proceedings, 76th An- 
nual Meeting, National Conference of Social Work, 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 12-17, 1949. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv-+312. 
$4.25. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SocraL Work. Social 
Work in the Current Scene: Selected Papers, 76th 
Annual Meeting, National Conference of Social 
Work, Cleveland, Ohio, June 12-17, 1949. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. 
ix+ 302. $4.75. 

NEVILLE-ROLFE, SyBIL. Social Biology and Welfare. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1949. Pp. 416. $4.50. 

OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL. The Bulletin of 
the U.S. Army Medical Department: Combat Psy- 
chiatry. (Vol. IX, Supplemental Number, No- 
vember, 1949.) Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1949. Pp. ix+216. $0.60. 

Orton, WitttaM A. The Economic Role of the State. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. 
x+192. $3.00. The Charles R. Walgreen Founda- 
tion Lectures on the basis and limitations of gov- 
ernment action. 

ParTEN, Mitprep B. Surveys, Polls & Samples. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. Pp. xii+623. 
$5.00. Systematic description of procedures in 
making surveys and public opinion polls. 

Pertorr, Harvey S. Puerto Rico’s Economic Future: 
A Study in Planned Development. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xviii+433. 
$4.75. 

PERRY, RALPH BARTON. General Theory of Value. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xvii+702. $7.50. A new printing. 

PINKHAM, SPENCER. Modern Republic: How the U.S. 
Can Maintain Both Security and Freedom. New 
York: Greenberg, Publisher, 1950. Pp. 137. $2.50. 

PLANCK, MAX. Scientific Autobiography and Other 
Papers. New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. 
Pp. 192. $3.75. A collection of essays on the meth- 
ods and assumptions of science. The title paper, 
“The Scientific Autobiography,” states Planck’s 
recollections of his great discoveries. 

Prant, JAMES S. The Envelope: A Study of the Im- 
pact of the World upon the Child. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1950. Pp. 299. $3.00. Dis- 
cusses twenty-one problems which the late Dr. 
Plant found were common to most of the children 
with whom he worked for twenty-five years as 
director of the Essex County Juvenile Clinic in 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Pray, KENNETH L. M. Social Work in a Revolution- 
ary Age and Other Papers. Philadelphia: Univer- 
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sity of Pennsylvania Press, 1949. Pp. x-+308. 
$4.00. 

Ramsay, WrL1AM. The Cities of St. Paul: Their In- 
fluence on His Life and Thought. Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1949. $4.00. An exhaustive 
study of the Acts of the Apostles. 

RECKLESS, WALTER C. The Crime Problem. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950. Pp. 
xii+535. $4.25. A new text in criminology includ- 
ing case histories. 

REDFIELD, ROBERT. A Village That Chose Progress: 
Chan Kom Revisited. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950. Pp. xiv-+187. $2.75. Change in 
community life noted in a second study made 
seventeen years after the first. 

Rew, D. C. Money and Organisation. London: 
MacDonald & Evans, 1950. Pp. ix+128. ros. Re- 
lates the monetary theories of economists to the 
study of banking and public finance. 

REIWALD, PAuL. Society and Its Criminals. New 
York: International Universities Press, 1950. 
Pp. xix+315. $4.50. Analysis by a Swiss crimi- 
nologist of the consequences of viewing the crim- 
inal as an asocial person. 

Roserts, Lypta J., and STEFANI, Rosa Lursa. Pat- 
terns of Living in Puerto Rican Families. Rio 
Piedras, P.R.: University of Puerto Rico, 1949. 
Pp. xxiii++-411. Factual analysis of the composi- 
tion of Puerto Rican families, housing, living con- 
ditions, health, and diet, with implications and 
conclusions. 

Rosinson, DuANE. Chance To Belong: Story of the 
Los Angeles Youth Project. New York: Woman’s 
Press, 1949. Pp. xvii+173. $5.00. Describes an 
experimental program to handle the problem of 
juvenile delinquency, with particular reference to 
area co-ordination. 

Réuem, Géza (ed.). Psychoanalysis and the Social 
Sciences. New York: International Universities 
Press, 1950. Pp. 329. $7.50. A series of papers on 
psychoanalytic and cultural interests. 

Romano, JoHN, M.D. Adaptation. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
Cornell University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+113. 
$2.00. Essays by a zodlogist, a physiologist, a 
psychobiologist, a psychiatrist, and an anthro- 
pologist on the process of adaptation. 

Ross, A. A Communist Party in Action: An Account 
of the Organization and Operations in France. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xxiv+ 
301. $4.00. 

SARGENT, S. STANSFELD, and SMITH, MARIAN W. 
(eds.). Culture and Personality: Proceedings of an 
Interdisciplinary Conference Held under Auspices 
of the Viking Fund, November 7 and 8, 1947. New 
York: Viking Fund, 1949. Pp. vi+219. $1.50. 
Papers by distinguished social] and psychological 
scientists defining the nature of culture and per- 
sonality and discussing their techniques. 

ScHonBArR, ALBERT. Bitter Wine. New York: Expo- 
sition Press, 1950. Pp. 136. $2.50. A novel de- 


picting the struggles of a young European immi- 
grant in the United States. 

ScHRAMM, WILBUR (ed.). Mass Communications. Ur- 
bana: University of Illinois Press, 1949. Pp. xi+ 
552. $4.50. Readings selected and edited for the 
Institute of Communications Research in the 
University of Illinois by the director of the Insti- 
tute. 

ScHWIDETZKY, ItsE. Grundsziige der Vilkerbiologie 
(“Biology of Peoples”). Stuttgart: Ferdinand 
Enke, 1950. Pp. xi+512. DM. 19.60. Sections on 
biology of migration, social biology (stratifica- 
tion, mixing, assimilation, city and country), and 
hiology of reproduction (choice of partner, differ- 
ential reproduction rates of various peoples). A 
general treatise. 

SHANNON, JASPER B. (ed.). The Study of Compara- 
tive Government: An Appraisal of Contemporary 
Trends. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. viii+338. $4.00. Essays written in 
honor of Frederic Austin Ogg, professor of po- 
litical science, University of Wisconsin, 1914~48. 

Srevers, ALLEN Morris. Has Market Capitalism 
Collapsed? New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. 387. $4.75. 

Stmupson, GEorGE GAytorp. The Meaning of Evolu- 
tion: A Study of the History of Life and of Its Sig- 
nificance for Man. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1949. $3.75. The history of evolution and 
its meaning for the nature of man, his values, 
ethical standards and possible destiny. 

Epwarp CoNnRraD, and ZURCHER, ARNOLD 
Jonn (eds.). New Dictionary of American Politics. 
New York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1949. Pp. viiit+ 
437- $3.25. Over 3,500 terms covering national, 
state, and municipal government, the Constitu- 
tion, major Supreme Court decisions and acts of 
Congress, judicial procedure and administration, 
political parties, elections, international relations, 
and political slang. 

SmitH, Lriuian. Killers of the Dream. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1949. Pp. 256. $3.00. A 
well-known novelist presents a series of views of 
the beliefs and dreams of the white man. 

SmitH, Marian W. (ed.). The Negro in Northern 
Brazil: A Study in Acculturation. New York: J. J. 
Augustin, 1949. Pp. viii-+-131. $2.75. An ethno- 
logical monograph. 

SmitH, WALTER BEDELL. My Three Years in Mos- 
cow. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1950. 
Pp. 346. $3.75. An account by the United States 
ambassador to Russia covering the years 1946- 
49. 

SopEN, WILLIAM H. (ed.) Rehabilitation of the Hand- 
icapped: A Survey of Means and Methods. New 
York: Ronald Press Co., 1949. Pp. xiii+-399. 
$5.00. Current procedures for the mental and 
physical rehabilitation of persons disabled by ill- 
ness or injury or otherwise handicapped. 

Sorokin, Pittrm A. Leaves from a Russian Dairy 
and Thirty Years After. Boston: Beacon Press 
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1950. Pp. ix+346. $3.50. An enlarged edition ap- 
pearing thirty years after the original edition and 
containing a new final chapter assessing the Rus- 
sian Revolution. 

STAPLETON, LAWRENCE. The Design of Democracy. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1949. Pp. 
301. $4.00. A statement of democracy’s funda- 
mental principles and their application in a mod- 
ern society. 

STEDMAN, Murray S., JR., and STEDMAN, SUSAN W. 
Discontent at the Polls: A Study of Farmer and 
Labor Parties, 1827-1948. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. Pp. x+190. $2.75. The 
tactics, strategy, and geographical, social, and 
economic background of the various farmer and 
labor parties. 

Swann, Nancy LEE (trans.). Food and Money in 
Ancient China: The Earliest Economic History of 
China to A.D. 25, Han Shu 24, with Related Texts, 
Han Shu ot and Shih-Chi 129. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. xiii+-482. $10.00. A transla- 
tion of the earliest extant economic history of 
China written originally in the days of the Han 
Dynasty (A.D. 25). Treats such topics as the rise 
and fall of government monopolies of salt, iron, 
and liquors; government taxation; and govern- 
mental control of coinage. 

TEGGART, FREDERICK J., and HILDEBRAND, GEORGE 
H. (eds.). The Idea of Progress: A Collection of 
Readings. Berkeley, Calif.: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1949. Pp. xi+-457. $6.00. Selections 
from Greek and Roman to early Christian an- 
tiquity; the early modern period (1519-1690) in 
Europe; nineteenth-century Europe. Bibliogra- 
phy. 

THomson, WATSON. Pioneer in Community: Henri 
Lasserre’s Contribution to the Fully Cooperative 
Society. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1949. Pp. 
xv+123. 

THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. Selected Writings from a 
Connectionist’s Psychology. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Pp. vii+370. $3.50. 

TREDGOLD, R. F. Human Relations in Modern Indus- 
try. New York: International Universities Press, 
Inc., 1950. Pp. 192. $2.50. An English psychia- 
trist outlines the contributions of psychology to 
leadership incentives, absenteeism, hours of 
work, and other industrial problems. 

UniTeD Nations. The Main Types and Causes of 
Discrimination (Memorandum Submitted by the 
Secretary-General). New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. Pp. iv+88. $0.50. 

Unitep Nations. Statistical Yearbook 1948. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. 482. 
$6.00. 

UNESCO. Study Abroad: International Handbook, 
Vol. II. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1949. Pp. 363. $1.25. Fellowships, scholarships, 
and educational exchange. 

UnitTep States PuBLic HEALTH SERVICE. The Chica- 
go—Cook County Health Survey. New York: Co- 
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lumbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xlviii+1317, 
$15.00. 

Uttey, Frepa. The High Cost of Vengeance. Chica- 
go: Henry Regnery Co., 1949. Pp. 310. $3.50. 
Critical analysis of our German policy and the 
dangers toward which the author believes it is 
heading. 

VALENTINE, P. F. (ed.). The American College. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. xvi+575. 
$10.00. Reflections of several scholars on college 
education. 

VALENTINE, WILLARD L., and WICKENS, DELos D, 
Experimental Foundations of General Psychology. 
New York: Rinehart & Co., 1949. Pp. xxi+472. 
$3.00. 

Van Tit, WILLIAM; DEBOER, JOHN J.; BuRNET?, 
R. WILL; and OGDEN, KATHLEEN CoyLe. Democ- 
racy Demands It: A Resource Unit for Intercultur- 
al Education in the High School. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1950. Pp. viii+117. $1.50. 

VAUGHAN, ELIZABETH HEAD. Community under 
Stress. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1949. Pp. xiv-+160. $2.50. Intimate study of a 
Japanese concentration camp in the Philippines 
to which the author was confined for three years. 

VIERKANDT, ALFRED. Kleine Gesellschaftslehre. 
Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1949. Pp. viii+111. 
DM. 7.60. Sociological analysis of group life and 
of different kinds of groups. 

VIRGINIA SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. Virginia 
and the Civil Rights Program. Charlottesville: Bu- 
reau of Population and Economic Research, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1949. Pp. 54. $1.00. 

Vorct, Lioyp L. History of California State Correc- 
tional Administration from 1930 to 1948. San Fran- 
cisco: State of California, 1949. Pp. 126. $2.00. 

WEILGART, WOLFGANG J. Who Is Peaceful? New 
York: Exposition Press, 1950. Pp. 71. $1.00. Sug- 
gestions for a “human philosophy of peace.” 

WHEELER, WaAyNE. Social Stratification in a Plains 
Community. Minneapolis: Wayne Wheeler, 1949. 
Pp. 123. $1.00. 

WItson, ARTHUR JESS. The Emotional Life of the Ill 
and Injured: The Psychology and Mental Hygiene 
of Rehabilitation and Guidance. New York: Social 
Sciences Publishers, 1950. Pp. 416. $4.75. 

WINcERT, Paut S. American Indian Sculpture: A 
Study of the Northwest Coast. New York: J. J. 
Augustin, 1949. Pp. xii+144. $7.50. Classifies 
and analyzes the styles of sculpture of the North- 
west Indian groups, with an account of their 
tribal and regional distribution. 76 plates of 
sculptures. 

WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA, and LEITES, NATHAN. 
Movies. A Psychological Study. Glencoe, II].: Free 
Press, 1950. Pp. 316. $4.00. Organized around fol- 
lowing themes: “Lovers and Loved Ones,” “Par- 
ents and Children,” “Killers and Victims,” ‘“Per- 
formers and Onlookers,” treatment being based 
on certain classes of American films released 
since 1945. 
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